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SOME QUESTIONS IN RELIGION NOW PRESSING. 


I. THE AGE-CONSCIOUSNESS. 


DovBt Less every reflecting age has seemed to itself wonderful. 
And wonderful every such age has been. For, limited though its 
achievements may have been, in material, political, intellectual or 
spiritual ranges, the simple fact that it reflected at all opened for 
it vistas of wonder. The cognitive faculty put forth somewhat 
collectively, the objects discerned by it, the sense of relations and 
of proportions, the self-consciousness of the age, —all these, how- 
ever scanty the matter within the field of vision, must have awak- 
ened wonder, awe, and some sense of the portentousness of the 
onward march of the human race. 

How especially strong this wonder was in the truly epoch-mark- 
ing periods, such ages as those of Pericles in Greece, of Augustus 
in the Roman Empire, of the Crusades in Western Christendom, 
of the Revival of Learning, and of the Reformation on the Con- 
tinent and of Elizabeth in England, abundantly testify to us 
through their contemporaneous records.. In fact, we may go 
farther, and say that periods ordinarily classified as prehistoric, 
like the Homeric age around the Augean Sea, the Hittite age in 
Western Asia and the age of Rameses II. in Egypt, have sent 
down to us the more or less clear tokens that they, too, moved 
under the enchantment of the reflective faculty in collective and 
active exercise. 

As regards our own time —the borderland between the nine- 
teenth and the twentieth centuries — it will require little thinking 
to persuade ourselves not only that a most striking age-conscious- 
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ness,! so to say, is powerfully operative among us, but also that 
this consciousness occupies itself with conditions not only most 
extraordinary, but worthy to be compared with those of any really 
great epoch in the world’s history. 

That the age-consciousness of our time is powerfully at work, 
appears not only in the constant and commonplace indications of 
such a temper which are involved in the coinage and use of such 
phrases as the “ age of steam,” the “ age of electricity,” the “ age 
of dynamite,” the “age of democracy,” and the “age of arbitra- 
tion;” but appears also, and in a far deeper way, in the almost 
prophetic spirit in which various great movements are undertaken. 
Such efforts — whether one may be able to accept their principles 
or not —as those of the Fabian Society in England, with regard 
to economic, political, and social conditions ; concerted and wide- 
spread scientific endeavor in many departments of investigation, 
marked, in numerous instances, by the rarest self-sacrifice, self- 
subordination, and willingness to remain in utter oblivion, pro- 
vided only that the quest for scientific truth be successful; the 
passion for Church Unity which is not only getting for itself 
expression in large parts of Christendom, but has also reached 
some tentative outworking in practice ; and the new methods in 
philosophy, if we may not even say the new p/iilosophy, of our 
time, — all these are examples and manifestations of a fresh age- 
consciousness, and of a purpose to enrich and signalize so great 
an epoch. 

But perhaps the most remarkable indication of this distinctive 
age-consciousness appears in the really great literature of our 
period, and in the reception which is accorded it. Let us devote 
a moment to this. 

Tennyson, through a long career which constitutes him almost 
a personal link between the literature of the closing eighteenth 
and that of the closing nineteenth century, stands forth, like his 
own Arthur, as the romantic impersonation of this temper. The 
gayety and fantasy of “ The Princess” and of “ Locksley Hall” 
suggest at once the depth of the age-consciousness, and yet its 
still imperfect grasp on questions underlying the constitution of 


1 By age-consciousness, here and elsewhere in this paper, is meant, not ex- 
actly the Zeitgeist, but, among other things, a most striking peculiarity of the 
Zeitgeist, namely, the wonderful self-recognition of our period. This period, 
to an unexampled degree, knows itself. It has beheld the marvelous vision. 
It somewhat precisely apprehends what it is here for, and is passionately bent 
on accomplishing its errand. 
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society. ‘In Memoriam ” marks the new vistas and methods of 
approach, as regards the supernatural and as regards religion, 
which, in an awe-inspiring manner, are stirring the age-conscious- 
ness. The “ Idylls of the King,” by their very ability to grasp 
as a whole and idealize the age-impulse of a long forgotten time, 
do the same for the time now present. The breaking up of the 
order of the Round Table ; the defeat and passing of Arthur ; the 
wild cry of Sir Bedivere, — 
Ah! my Lord Arthur, whither shall I go ? 

the calm faith of the King that 


God fulfills himself in many ways ; 


the idea, underrunning all the poems, of an age yet to come when 
all that was prophetically then present shall, with Arthur, come 
again in reality, —all this, in finest, tenderest, strongest sugges- 
tiveness, marks that sense of transition and of the brightening 
dawn of a great, new time, which is perhaps the strongest trait 
of the age-consciousness now upon us. 

Passing by the phenomena —hardly grasped by himself, and 
never yet adequately studied by others — which the life as well as 
the body of writings of Carlyle holds forth to the gaze of our 
time, I mention in this connection only two other writers. Both 
of them are, in a way, exaggerations. One of them is Browning. 
He is the Shakespeare of this age, as the man of Stratford was of 
the Elizabethan. I so characterize him with reluctance. Between 
his interminable and almost unendurable bulk, and Shakespeare’s 
modest, well-defined limits, the advantage is vastly with the latter. 
Shakespeare, too, is every way clear, luminous, self-uttering. Not 
that he is not profound, mysterious, and at times almost unin- 
terpretable, as in “ Hamlet” or in the “Sonnets.” He is that. 
But the difficulties of this kind are almost never those of expres- 
sion. They belong, rather, to the subjects in hand, which are too 
vast to be put into words. As against this splendid lucidity of 
Shakespeare, note the almost Sphinx-like self-containedness of 
much of Browning’s verse. Shakespeare, too, is all human, sim- 
ple, healthful; the march, for example, of his histories grasps 
the wholeness of the periods under treatment. But Browning is 
almost preternatural ; he is endlessly complex and involved in his 
thinking ; he is, to the average mind, in places, almost miasmic 
(like undrained but exceedingly rich loam); and his handling 
of history, unlike Shakespeare’s, is never of its movement, but 
of its disjointed incidents, and this almost to eccentricity. But 
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these very illustrations show us how Shakespearean, for our time, 
Browning is. Those transcendent merits of Shakespeare were 
Elizabethan. Compactness, lucidity amidst profundity, the sim- 
ple, human, healthful tone, the keen (if somewhat superficial) 
sense of the wholeness of movements, went with the Elizabethan 
time. Our time, on the contrary, is so vast, intricate, multiform ; 
is so almost superhuman in its range; is making such fresh and 
indispensable analyses of that wherein the largest health consists ; 
and is so sure that almost any wide generalization, even in history, 
has taken too small account of the detailed phenomena, —that 
Browning would not be the true poet of the time if he had not 
what seem to be these very defects. It is in these that he is the 
large mirror of the age; and that Tennyson, with all his truth, 
sweep and inspiration, is, by comparison, only my lady’s hand- 
glass. 

I mention, besides, Amiel. How shall we understand Amiel ? 
He is the Shakespeare of the purely inner, metaphysical world. 
He has seen that world by itself as largely as Shakespeare has 
seen the inner and the outer world considered as a unity. He has 
seen it with all the passion, intensity and despair of the “ Son- 
nets ;” with all the well-nigh preternatural luminousness of “ Ham- 
let ;” and with the calm, the virtue, the tenderness and the resig- 
nation of Antonio in the “ Merchant of Venice.” There are few 
passages, even in Sacred Literature, that are finer than are some 
of his. The language is ever the perfect instrument of the 
thought. He is suggestive to the last degree. A battle was 
fought out in his life greater than any battle ever waged on 
earthly battlefield. It was a completely victorious battle, too, not- 
withstanding that it closed in darkness. It was the battle of our 
time ’twixt fact and faith; and the presage of the victorious end- 
ing even of that battle, if it be permitted us to include in Amiel’s 
victory in darkness the light which, one cannot help believing, 
broke upon him coincidently with death. Alas! O Amiel, for 
thy limitation ; but glory be to God that thou didst so completely 
use and make ours that which thou hadst! Thine is the age-voice 
speaking to us — its utter questioning, its utter loyalty. 

If, now, we take Tennyson, Carlyle, Browning and Amiel as 
examples of great literature, and bear in mind — what I alluded 
to as we turned to this part of the subject — the wide and heart- 
responding reception accorded such literature, we have, as I think, 
the proof (more signal and conclusive than any commonplace 
indications such as are involved in phrases like “ the age of 
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steam,” and than even the temper which animates the great move- 
ments of. the time) that a most striking age-consciousness, so to 
say, is powerfully operative among us. 


Il. THE EXTRAORDINARY CONDITIONS. 

What, in continuing these preliminaty observations, it concerns 
us also to note, is, that the age-consciousness occupies itself with 
conditions not only most extraordinary, but worthy to be com- 
pared with those of any really great epoch in the world’s history. 

For not only is this a period of large exploration, of unexampled 
mechanical and material achievement and of an immense widen- 
ing of the boundaries of knowledge, together with such changes 
in the general conditions of individual life — in respect, for ex- 
ample, of increased comfort, diffused education and new and 
larger possibilities for the individual—as ought to go with ad- 
vances so great in these directions; but distinctive and unique 
inner and intrinsic modifications of the conditions of the world’s 
life have occurred. 

One of these is —through swift travel, instantaneous intercom- 
munication and the rapidity and cheapness of printing — the ap- 
proximate practical conversion of almost the whole world into 
a single cognitive and emotive organism. These achievements 
have, in effect, supplied the populations of the globe with a com- 
mon nerve system. The peoples, in consequence, are coincidently 
thinking the same thought, feeling the same impulse, and having 
one heart throb. Electricity, with the coefficients of almost in- 
credibly rapid travel, and of stereotype and electrotype plates 
and the lightning press, has wrought this. There is thus, in a 
way, one current of thought and feeling, one reciprocal interac- 
tion alike of passion and of sympathy, and one advance of the 
world’s life. Those collective movements, in these respects, which 
have been heretofore confined to small areas,—a city, for ex- 
ample, a county, a single country or the territory of a single lan- 
guage, — are now affecting coincidently all climes, continents, 
languages and races. And, when we consider how mighty have 
been the effects of collective movements within limited areas, what 
effects may we not expect will be produced as this unison of the 
cognitive and emotive faculties more and more pervades the whole 
world? Will not the interaction of all this, partly sympathetic, 
partly antagonistic ; will not its cumulative force ; and will not the 
deeper consequent race-consciousness and world-impulse, within a 
few generations modify appreciably that evolution of civilization 
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and of the human mind which is always going on? “That they 
all may be one,” prayed our Saviour; and, for better, for worse, 
is not ours the age in which, cognitively and emotively at least, 
that prayer is first getting answer? 

Another intrinsic change in the conditions of the world’s life is 
the application of the inductive method for the first time in wide 
ranges. Not only is this method coming to prevail in all practi- 
cal departments of life, —in agriculture, mechanics, trade, the 
arts, education, economics and sociology, — so that almost every 
practical activity illustrates it, and affords it momentum; but — 
and this is the salient point —an entirely new temper in the 
world’s thinking is by it induced. This temper may be charac- 
terized as suspense of judgment. The application of the inductive 
method to history, with its accompanying stupendous and detailed 
researches, has furthered this suspense of judgment by making 
clear along how many false lines the a priori method has led the 
world over and over again, for generations and even for ages. 
This mistake the world shudders to repeat. It wishes now, at 
whatever cost, to know the exact and ultimate facts. For these 
it is willing to search, toilfully and interminably. Its quest is no 
longer for phantoms like the Holy Grail, but for the sacred real- 
ities of nature and of life. It is content, no matter how hard the 
task, to suspend judgment, to wait, not to be over-confident, and 
to be truly teachable in the large sense. The many things to be 
told, but not able to be borne as yet, of which the Saviour spake, 
it has sensed ; the Spirit of truth, to guide into all truth, it opens 
its heart to receive; it is sure that the truth alone is able to make 
it free. 

A third trait of the time, which becomes in effect a new condi- 
tion of the world’s life, is the centripetal impulse. Three things 
this age cannot abide: principles not universally applicable ; con- 
ceptions of the universe and of life which do not assume their 
entire unity, each and both; and finally schism. The centripetal 
impulse, working itself out in abhorrence of these three things, is 
the inevitable sequence of the conditions already noted. The 
world having, in effect, become one organism, albeit in only a 
most rudimentary way thus far, analogous to the crude beginnings 
of a nerve system in low orders of animal life; and the world 
having, at length, come under the controlling power of the induc- 
tive method, with its corollary of suspense of judgment, the cen- 
tripetal impulse could not but ensue. On the one hand, the in- 
creasing unity of the organism predisposes to this. On the other 
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hand, the very patience and toil and long waiting of the inductive 
method — with its instinctive underlying assumption that the 
widely scattered data, traced in their connection far enough, will 
lead up to some unity —involve this. Hence a principle incapa- 
ble of universal application is challenged as a spy in the camp; 
is suspected as not grounded in a sufficiently ample induction ; is 
dreaded as pretext for sundering the organism, or, at any rate, 
as inimical to its complete self-assimilation. Hence, too, any idea 
that a unity does not underlie the universe, does not underlie life, 
and does not complete itself in underlying them both, has for the 
world of to-day, as inconsistent with these principles, the horror 
which atheism had for the preceding age; in fact, this is, to the 
modern world, the primary idea of atheism. As for schism, — 
not only ecclesiastical and spiritual, but political, social and eco- 
nomic, — the same principles render it intolerable for the world’s 
most typical thinking. ‘ Hear, O Israel; The Lord our God, the 
Lord is one,” said our Saviour, summarizing one section of the 
great meaning of Israel’s life; and our age, working inductively, 
is under the spell of the same great truth in its detailed and prac- 
tical application. 

We have now seen, first, the unmistakable evidences that a 
most striking age-consciousness, so to say, is powerfully operative 
among us; and, secondly, that this age-consciousness occupies 
itself with conditions not only most extraordinary, but worthy to 
be compared with those of any really great epoch in the world’s 
history. For not only do the explorations, the mechanical and 
material achievements and the widening of the boundaries of 
knowledge, which signalize our time, together with such changes 
in the conditions of life as these involve, challenge comparison 
with the analogous phenomena of any preceding great epoch; but 
the approximation of the world’s populations to the condition of 
a single cognitive and emotive organism; the commanding place 
which the inductive method, with its corollary of suspense of judg- 
ment, has won for itself in all departments of life and thought ; 
and the centripetal impulse, with its demand for principles univer- 
sally applicable, with its demand for conceptions grounded in the 
unity of the universe and of life, and with its abhorrence of 
schism, — all constitute distinctive and unique inner and intrinsic 
traits of the age, worthy to be compared with their analogues at 
any preceding period. 

It would be interesting to adduce other evidence: the phenom 
enal range, for example, which literature is now taking; the vast- 
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ramification of even the less important departments of study ; the 
tendency, alike in work and in thought, to specialization ; the ex- 
tension, the almost exaggeration of sympathy —a fresh phase, 
the evolutionists tell us, of the development of the human brain ; 
above all, the large outlook, the sense of new heavens and new 
earth, and that indefinable thing which, in Browning’s “ Saul,” 
sings itself out of the heart of David, when the shepherd boy has 
had flooded into his soul the light requisite to enable him to as- 
suage the King’s madness. But I can barely allude to these, and 
cannot even mention much besides. 

Now can any thinking man, who has at all at heart the interests 
of religion, fail to perceive that its predominant traditional affirma- 
tions bristle with points antagonistic to the nobler and grander 
traits of the time, some of which have been indicated? How, for 
example, can the theological notion of “ a peculiar people” keep 
company with that single cognitive and emotive organism which 
the world is fast becoming? How can the theological notion of 
a Book as final authority keep company with the inductive 
method, and with its corollary of suspense of judgment? How 
can the essentially dualistic notions with which theology has en- 
cumbered itself keep company with what I have comprehensively 
styled the centripetal impulse ? 

Do not even these superficial and almost trite inquiries sug- 
gest the gravity of the situation? If God is to be thought of as 
in the world at all and as leading our age, how is the world to 
follow that God, and at the same time the God of the dogmatists ? 
If preaching is to be at all what it ought to be, —in fact, what it 
was when Moses preached, or Isaiah, or Jesus, or Paul, and, in 
fact, what it has been at the great preaching epochs and in the 
truest exemplars of preaching, — namely, a message to the age; 
how can it be at once candid and thorough, not resorting to 
rhetorical subterfuge, and at the same time speak to an age throb- 
bing with these great impulses, but out of a theology largely 
antagonistic to these impulses? Ah! it is the best time in history 
in which to preach, but it is also the most difficult time. 


Ill, CAUTIONARY SIGNALS. 


Having traversed this general ground, — all inadequately, 
hardly more than hinting at it, but a ground which ought always 
to be before the eyes of those to whom religion means anything 
whatever, and particularly of those to whom it means much, — 
I desire to hang out three cautionary signals. 
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The sort of questions already implied, and of some of which I 
am to speak, will not down. Neither can they, by any possibility, 
- be evaded. They will always keep asking themselves, until they 
get the right answer. They will ask themselves with a more and 
more terrible force, the longer they are ignored, or are answered 
with answers which are no answers, as foolish parents are wont 
to answer inquiring children, not knowing that thereby they are 
digging away the very foundations of their children’s respect for 
them. 

Neither will it do to “ wave the bloody shirt,” so to speak. To 
say that it is sacrilegious to press such questions, is to say either 
that the fields of inquiry, or that the inquiring faculties them- 
selves, are irreligious. If it be eternal life to know God, it cannot 
be its contrary to know the things of God. To say, again, that 
there are forbidden grounds for the knowing faculties, and to 
dismiss the latter with the injunction that they are not to be wise 
“beyond the things which are written,” is a form of intellectual 
suicide. For, aside from the fact that this is a misapplication of 
a Scripture phrase, the mind is affirmed to be not properly mind 
at all, at the precise moment when it is affirmed to be an instru- 
ment for knowing certain things only. Above all, to say that 
such inquiries will unsettle faith, will open the flood-gates of 
immorality or will cruelly deprive the trusting soul of its spiritual 
comfort, is a “calamity ery” as ignoble as any ever uttered. 
On the same plea advances in religious knowledge have always 
been resisted, and the heeding of such a plea has repeatedly re- 
sulted in a continuance of the most hurtful bondage of ignorance 
and superstition. Moreover, the argument is ill based. Faith 
and conduct doubtless interact. Any change of spiritual outlook 
is apt to bring its pang, as well as its blessing. But only that 
faith can be the profoundest, and hence the most capable of con- 
serving conduct, which has taken the largest account of facts ; 
and only that faith will most solace which, in being most con- 
formed to reality, is able to address most accurately that deepest 
of realities, the human soul. 

Once more, eclecticism will not meet the case. There is a com- 
fortable way of saying that there is good in all ways of looking at 
things ; that every proposition contains an underlying truth ; and 
that one is to take the best from all sides. These statements, in- 
deed, are partly true. The tendency is strong to make thus a 
sort of convention of the dogmatics of past ages, and of those of 
the present, and of all claimants for an intellectual hearing, and 
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to devise a platform inclusive, in a kind of ideal manner, of nearly 
everything. It is on this principle that some modern, learned and 
truly broad-minded theological works have been written. There 
is such a temper also in many men. But it is much the same thing 
as if the Engine 999, the DeWitt Clinton, a half-dozen English 
railway coaches of all classes and dates, some box freight cars 
and two or three brand-new Pullmans should be made up into the 
same train. Beliefs cannot be bunched. One cannot combine 
the Ptolemaic and the Copernican astronomies. So much of any 
contrasted philosophies as is factual will abide, and will enter into 
the coming philosophy ; but theories mutually contradictory will 
eat each other up, like the kine of Pharaoh’s dream, and those 
which survive will be ill-favored and lean-fleshed, except as they 
are instinct with truth, and with the whole of truth. 


IV. HOW MUCH DO CHRISTIANS THINK OF THEIR RELIGION ? 

It is hardly credible that, among the most open-minded ad- 
herents of all religions, — such persons, for example, as representa- 
tively were present at the Parliament of Religions in Chicago, — 
the admission will not readily be made that, whatever its defects 
as practically realized, Christianity is at the forefront of reli- 
gions. Certainly all who have personally felt its power will main- 
tain its preéminence. It has more of the principle claimed for it 
by its Founder, of being mustard-seed and leaven in the earth, 
and more of the force characterized for it by an ancient prophet, 
as stone cut without hands out of the mountain and filling the 
earth, than any other religion. It has, moreover, clearer his- 
torical foundations, is better grounded philosophically and is abler 
to lay hold on life. How much, then, do its adherents think of 
Christianity ? Being concrete, an embodiment in the Church, 
how strong is it in this its concrete expression ? 

The Church is divided into three great sections. That section 
of it which claims the intellectual and constructive superiority, 
and which claims especially to be most nearly in accord with the 
original freshness and simplicity of Christianity, is divided into 
some forty distinct, and more or less hostile, sects.1_ The ery in 
them for unity is, indeed, great. In view of this ery, two of 
them, practically as large and honored as any, have lately laid 
down their ultimatums, one through one of its oldest, ablest and 
most spiritual ministers, the other through some thirty of its 


1 Followed into all their ramifications, these sects would require three figures 
rather than two to enumerate them. 
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Bishops. In the one case a certain form and applicability of a 
sacrament, in the other case a certain ordination, must be acceded 
to, else, in the one instance, the Lord’s Table, and in the other 
the preacher’s desk, are denied to other Christians. Some thirty- 
eight other sects are yet to hear from; but, judging from the 
failure, in many conspicuous personal instances, to appreciate the 
principles underlying these two ultimatums, and the consequent 
disposition to hold them up to an undeserved disdain, the thirty- 
eight are likely to take analogous positions in their ultimatums. 
In fact, in a remarkable discourse lately delivered in a repre- 
sentative place, an exceedingly learned, able and conspicuous cler- 
gyman of a third sect declared in substance that the two ulti- 
matums were the reductio ad absurdum of organic Church unity. 
The other two, and numerically preponderant sections of the 
Church, — each clad with venerable antiquity, each holding many 
of the primary Christian beliefs, and each including countless 
genuinely Christian souls,—disfellowship each the other, and 
both (with possibly a minor exception in detail) the third. 
Besides this rent condition of the Church, and this stubborn, 
and, in many instances, disdainful exclusion and disfellowship 
between different parts of the Church, — the very contrary of the 
inclusiveness of its Founder, and the denial of almost his dying 
prayer, — an analogous exclusion, and exaltation of the incidental 
over the essential, exists as regards doctrine. In the struggle of 
the early Church to articulate itself, both within itself, and as a 
distinct organism, particularly during those generations when at- 
tempts were repeatedly made at its physical extinction, special 
stress was naturally and inevitably laid on defining and maintain- 
ing correct doctrine. But, as with a man who fails to put away 
childish things, this special stress is continued in a time of en- 
tirely different conditions from those of the first age. Hence 
around the whole body of doctrine — particularly in the always 
disputatious third and youngest section of the Church — solid 
ramparts and bristling abatis are constructed. It was once a 
bloody thing to attempt to scale these. Now it is not the flesh of 
a man, but his spirit that they slay. The Bible, Godhead, in- 
carnation, depravity, substitute-righteousness, idea of new birth, 
whether or not that birth is baptismal, the Church, ordinances, 
ritual, theory of the ministry, view of resurrection, nature of the 
after-existence, how severe a man must think God to be toward 
persons suddenly transferred to a new and changed mode of life, 
as different from this as a university is different from a kinder- 
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garten, etc., ad libitum et ad nauseam, — are the matters regard- 
ing which the literature of the Church (even much of that now cur- 
rent) is full, the pulpits ring, the flock is fed, the prejudices and 
passions of men are fired, and the meek and lowly Bearer of the 
Cross and Victim of it is served. This is the case, moreover, not- 
withstanding that some of these matters are plainly subjects re- 
garding which it is impossible under present conditions to have 
any positive knowledge whatever, and that all of them are purely 
incidental to the primary Gospel message. 

It is, indeed, not to be forgotten that Moses tolerated certain 
things because of the hardness of men’s hearts. On the same 
principle these things were possibly tolerable until this present. 
But in the face of an utterly new time, of an unexampled age- 
consciousness, and of conditions so extraordinary as never to have 
been paralleled ; when the questions emerging are so profound’ 
that these matters are beside them but as spray on wave-crests 
compared to the depths of mid-ocean, the first inquiry which 
springs to thoughtful lips is, How much do Christians think of 
their religion? Do they think enough of it to fellowship one 
another?! Do they think enough of it to stop disputing and per- 


1 If, for example, Unitarians, standing, as they do, for some of the noblest 
Christian principles, would strive, for the sake of that Master whom they too 
serve, to understand the special truth for which Trinitarians stand, many of 
them not narrowly, but, as they conceive, for profound philosophical as well as 
Scriptural reasons ; and so to draw toward them in appreciation and sympathy 
as to obliterate their side of the old, bitter prejudice ; — if, on the other hand, 
Trinitarians would seek truly to understand the Unitarian position, to appre- 
ciate its strong points, and to fellowship its adherents as in some true sense 
following Jesus, in the room of too frequent harsh judgment, and censorious 
disfellowship ;— if, particularly, three of the great historical divisions of 
“evangelical” Protestantism, namely, Episcopalians, Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists, would draw toward one another in some organic form, as the 
Chicago-Lambeth proposals (which most Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
persist in misunderstanding) undertake to do ; and so, by virtue of their high 
historic position, would break ground for some real federation of Protestant- 
ism ;— if, going still farther, Protestants would honestly try to understand 
the Church of Rome, to appreciate it, and to extend toward it, on their side, all 
proper helpfulness and spirit of fellowship ;—if that Church, the mother of 
Protestantism, would try, in turn, through its noblest spirits (through whom 
the work must needs begin), to perceive how truly, even if mistakenly, as they 
would judge, Protestantism is seeking to follow Jesus, and to help men, and 
so would move helpfully toward the daughter ;— if, in all these directions, 
conscientious convictions were not sacrificed, but the larger and intrinsic things 
of Christ were magnified, so as to outshine, as their merit deserves, the lesser 
things which separate, — what evidence would all this afford of the vital and 
self-emptying regard for and spirit of consecration to the religion of Jesus, 
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secuting one another about buckets and tin dippers when the 
house is on fire? In fact, do they think enough of it once seri- 
ously to have asked themselves what, in its simplest statement, 
Christianity is? 


Vv. IS GOD IN THE CHURCH, AND NOT EQUALLY ALSO IN THE 
WORLD? 

There is doubtless, in the New Testament, an antithesis some- 
times indicated between the Church, or the Kingdom, or the inner 
spiritual life, and the world. It would appear, however, that this 
antithesis is somewhat a technical one, hardly so much between 
distinct things as between differing tempers or spirits. Yet, prac- 
tically, this antithesis is carried into assumptions regarding the 
Church and the world which make them almost mutually exclu- 
sive. 

Will this antithesis stand? Is God in the Church in any es- 
sential sense in which He is not in the world? Is the Church, 
even if it could be properly discriminated between its formal and 
its genuine members, a saved and lasting remnant, floating in a 
worldly mass which is lost and passing? As the Jews thought 
only to bless the world by bringing men out of it into their prose- 
lytism, is the Church only to bless the world by assimilating 
parts of it into itself? 1 here raise no question as to the identity 
or non-identity of the Kingdom and the Church. Taking either 
view of that subject, is the Church, or even the Kingdom, only 
related to the world as a sort of lifeboat for it? Or, on the con- 
trary, is God, indeed with incidental differences, in the Church 
and equally also in the world? Are they not, albeit in somewhat 
varying degrees, alike the subjects of his beneficent purpose, the 
channels of his energy, the organs of his utterance, the spheres of 
his self-manifestation? Some considerations certainly predispose 
to the latter supposition. 

One of these is, even in Sacred Literature, the broad universal- 
ity of its most effective portions. Melchizedek is, if anything, 


which ought to actuate, however widely differing in opinion, all who seek to 
follow him. It is not enough, nay, it is solemn trifling, to say that a “ spirit of 
unity ” is all that is needed. We do not want, indeed, a merely formal and 
galvanized coming together. But any genuine “ spirit of unity” will find 
ways to work itself out. Since organization is a channel through which spirit 
manifests itself, organization itself will feel the touch of this spirit if it is real. 
Oh! that we might be done with our anti-Christian divisions, and that such an 
essay in this direction as Professor Shields, of Princeton, has given the world, 
might receive some adequate response ! 
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superior to Abraham. The unparalleled Job traverses ranges 
without metes and bounds. The great prophecy and psalmody is 
attuned to the whole, not to a part. The Saviour, in parable, dis- 
course, prayer and temper, is faced toward those “all men” whom 
he will draw to himself. He sees the divine in them. The Shep- 
herd seeks the sheep until he finds it. So the perhaps greatest 
epistle, that to the Romans, in its concluding argument (chs. ix., 
X., Xi.), swings out into the same field. 

Again, that true thing which has ever emerged in all great 
literature comes forward in the same way. The Gospel cannot 
exclude the Homeric life, nor run a dividing line through it, nor 
take it in on special terms. Neither can it do the same with 
Sophocles, Euripides or Adschylus. Neither can it with Dante, 
or Shakespeare or Browning. Those great heart-traits of the 
world, those universal touches which are everywhere present in 
it, and which, in the great poets and seers of literature, are artic- 
ulated and made to breathe for us, are the standing denial of any 
such dualism. Half the time, in this true mirror, it is the Chris- 
tian who cannot measure up to standard, and the outsider who, by 
all rational tests, turns out saint. Thus is the Saviour’s saying 
ever verifying itself about those from the east and the west enter- 
ing in, while the children of the Kingdom are cast out. 

This suggests a kindred matter. Incomparable though the 
writings are of a David, an Isaiah, a Paul or a John, in elevation 
and spiritual quality, is it not true that Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Browning, in turn, transcend them in some respects, — 
in completer field of view, for example, or in acuter analysis, or in 
ampler knowledge, — so that, for teaching purposes, God is, to 
speak broadly, in other great literatures equally with what we 
call Sacred Literature?! Is the line dividing them defensible, 
except in somewhat a technical way? Are not the words put in 
the Pope’s mouth concerning Guido, near the end of Division X. 
of “The Ring and the Book,” deserving a place in memory beside 
the closing words of Romans xi. ? 

Finally, on this point, take the matter of the emergings. They 

1 I recognize, of course, a certain special witnessing value, and, above all, 
an incomparable moral and spiritual elevation, in Sacred Literature. This 
constitutes the volume into which it is gathered, the Book of Books. It finds 
men and commands them as none other does. It is most potent, too, when this, 
its intrinsic force, is not sought to be augmented by extraneous canons of au- 


thority. But I maintain that the difference of moral force in it and in other 


literature is a difference of degree, not of kind ; and that God is, to an equal 
extent, in both. 
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are ever occurring. They are now from this race, now from that ; 
now from this type of thinking, now from that; now out of the 
so-called bad environment, and now out of the so-called good. It 
takes the most persecuting Jew to make the clearest-eyed Apostle ; 
the dissolute young African to make the chief Latin Father; the 
bastard Norman to make modern England possible; the rustic 
Illinois lawyer, with his questionable stories, to make the political 
high-priest, not only for an enslaved race, but for the American 
Republic. The evolution evolves. Out of the eater comes forth 
meat. There is hardly a more unsavory or a more spiritually 
suggestive writing than the Book of Judges. A Hume, a Vol- 
taire, a Strauss, lay the world under lasting debt. How shall one 
interpret this? Certainly not in favor of sinning that grace 
may abound. But do the words about the wrath of man prais- 
ing God quite cover it? We have the phrase, “ the Shakespearean 
man.” Is not that, the rather, God’s man? As in the ease of 
most questionable Jacob, or David or Paul, does not God know 
how to train him? Did he not so train that almost unequaled 
teacher, Will Shakespeare? Has the last thing along this line 
been said in ethics yet? Does God know what he is about or not ? 
Is the world his Ecelesia, or only the warring ecclesiastics ? 


VI. IS FORGIVENESS THE KEY WORD? 


Doubtless the cross is the symbol of Christianity. In this sign 
it is to conquer. Here culminates whatever Christ stands for; 
and this, upon any account of him, is immeasurably much. But, 
by a fortuitous trend of circumstances, the cross has been inter- 
preted mainly in terms of forgiveness. Christianity, consequently, 
has forgiveness as its key word. Is this interpretation just? Is 
this key word appropriate? Is depravity, and the adjustment of 
Deity to it, the true account, the inclusive term, for the Chris- 
tian religion? “I believe in the forgiveness of sins,” the ancient 
symbol runs. But has it not a larger meaning than we ordinarily 
assign it? Does it not properly convey the thought that sin, and 
that whole matter, is looked at, cast by, made reckoning of no 
longer, and the coast thus left clear for the larger things ? 

Christ comes that men may have life, and may have it abund- 
antly. He is to save people from their sins. He points the way 
of truth. He wills that they may bear much fruit. He wishes 
for them oneness with one another, with him, with his Father. 
He desires that they be with him, where he is, that they may be- 
hold his glory. He has not called them servants, but friends. 
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The Apostles, with irrepressible enthusiasm, and with the rich- 
est exuberance of utterance, hold forth that new living which, in 
Christ, is open to men. Men, in him, are born into a larger life. 
Their old man is put off. They have put on Christ. They know 
the power of his resurrection and the fellowship of his sufferings. 
They need not be troubled to do ceremonial acts of propitiation 
and readjustment, for grace has saved them. It is God’s free 
gift. All things are theirs. They are to be strengthened through 
his Spirit in the inward man ; to be rooted and grounded in love ; 
to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge ; to be filled 
unto all the fullness of God ; the old has passed ; a new creation 
has come; they are to be like him when they shall see him as 
he is. 

Such being for men the programme of Christ, and of those who 
first spoke in his behalf, it should be nowise surprising that the 
unique work of Christianity for the individual has ever been dis- 
tinctively in the same direction. Christ has straightway touched 
the fountain of personality, enriched it, enlarged it, and caused 
existence to become fruitful, beautiful, glorious. How this 
achievement, in the Apostle John, lingered as an ineffaceable 
image and spiritual portrait of him in the memory of the early 
Church! How Bede, and Anselm, and Wickliffe, and Baxter, 
and Wesley, and Maurice, and Bushnell, and Beecher, and Brooks, 
indicate for us the same thing! President Porter said of his 
classmate and life-long friend, Bushnell, that, once the larger 
thought of Christ seized him, all his unique genius, the poet in 
him, blossomed forth. In Maurice it almost shed an aureole 
about his very countenance. We remember the same in Brooks. 
I have been told by one near to the late Mrs. Cowles, of Ipswich, 
—a similar character, — that, having recovered in late life from 
an illness in which she nearly passed consciously into the life be- 
yond, and being questioned how she felt about her sins in that 
trance-like state, she answered, with fine disdain, as of an ignoble 
thought, ‘“‘ Why, it did not seem to me that God cared very much 
about my sins any way.” 

When, then, we look at the Christ, at his Apostles, and at his 
finest exemplars from age to age; when we see what his most dis- 
tinctive touch on men has been; when we raise the question 
whether that interpretation of the cross which has made forgive- 
ness the key word is a complete or adequate interpretation ; and 
when we hold in mind such relations of God to the world, as well 
as to the Church, as were before us just now, — how can we fail 
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to ask: Is forgiveness the key word? Does it compass Christian- 
ity? Has not Christianity need of a far larger interpretation, 
exposition and application to life? There was never a time, more- 
over, when this question so pressed as now. Christianity was 
never before so challenged to give the largest and most generic 
account of itself possible; and never was an inadequate account 
of it so calculated to hurt both it, and individuals and the time. 


VII. WHAT OF TRINITY ? 


Of remaining inquiries which press, I shall only mention two. 
One of these concerns the Trinity. I touch on it not without 
hesitation, but with a certain freedom, as myself profoundly ac- 
cepting the substance of the doctrine. At the same time, if I at 
all apprehend the signs of the time, there is need of exceeding 
great plainness of speech on the subject. 

Whether the New Testament be approached as an authoritative 
indication of truth, or as an instructive record of experience, it 
would seem that its implications concerning the being of God can 
only with serious difficulty be adjusted to the Unitarian formula. 
It certainly holds forth an amplitude and complexity of concep- 
tion in that regard which is hardly in keeping with the severe 
simplicity of Unitarian thinking. 

Again, if innumerable personal experiences, in all Christian 
ages, and among the most variously endowed persons, in the mat- 
ter of communion with God and of the life of trust, be studied 
inductively, it would also seem that these experiences can only 
with serious difficulty be harmonized with so austere a simplicity 
of ontological conception as Unitarianism requires. Moreover, 
the general experience of the Church under the two theories as 
working forces, would seem, upon the whole, though not without 
grave qualifications, to be against the Unitarian, and for the 
Trinitarian concept, albeit perhaps not altogether with either of 
them. It must, however, be allowed, in addition to general quali- 
fications in favor of the former, that that view has never had a 
fair chance, being thrown, as has always been the case, under 
suspicion and obloquy, — conditions not favorable to its adequate 
spiritual unfolding, but calculated, on the contrary, to drive it on 
to extreme and abnormal grounds. 

On the other hand, the Nicene symbol is extra-Biblical and 
extra-experiential. It is a distinct interjection of philosophy and 
hypothesis among the simple and profound data in the case. All 


the data in Scripture (considered either as authoritative or as 
VOL. Ill, — NO. 12. 41 
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matter of experience), and all the data of experience, do not neces- 
sarily call for that symbol. With it some of them are discordant. 
Here, though in a very noble way, is, after all, only a philosophy, 
which must stand or fall as it is able, and which, in distinction 
from sublime and eternal fact, cannot authoritatively command 
the soul. 

Furthermore, it is a part of the facts in the case, and a matter 
of evidence affecting judgment, that “there have always been 
natural Unitarians.” There were such from the first; there have 
been such at successive epochs of Christian history ; at times their 
testimony and their protest have been absolutely indispensable 
to the healthful balance and proportion of Christian thinking. 
Above all, some of these have been among the most penetrating 
in intellect, profound in spirit, and consecrated in life. Such 
lives as those of Channing, Martineau, Peabody and Carpenter 
cannot be left out of the account. 

In view of these several considerations, which, I think, cannot 
be gainsaid by candid and competent persons, is there not occa- 
sion for Trinitarians and Unitarians alike to call a halt? In any 
scientific investigation, would not such a set of facts, establishing 
themselves for so many ages, become jointly the material for 
further inquiry, instead of the constant pressing of the arguments 
in favor of each by the respective advocates of opposed hypothe- 
ses? Was there ever a time when so unscientific a procedure, 
and such a failure to note the beckoning call of facts forward into 
a larger and completer induction, could so ill be afforded as in this 
age? Oh! brothers, in the name of the Father, and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost, — explain those words how we will, — let 
us no longer obscure the light which is waiting to break on each 
of them, and which the present deadlock of argument impels us 
toward, by comfortably falling back on our respective dogmas, 
and extending mutual commiseration to each other. The world 
wants the whole truth, held imperfectly by Trinitarians and by 
Unitarians alike, — the larger, simpler, richer conception of the 
Divine Being. It wants, in short, finer, ampler thinking in this 
infinite matter, and a more inclusive charity. Ephraim, as it 
conceives, ought not longer to envy Judah, nor Judah to vex 
Ephraim. 


VII. WHAT OF IMMORTALITY ? 
The case as regards the Trinity, and that as regards immortal- 
ity, are not parallel. In the former case there is agreement in 
respect to the Divine Being, but a difference of theory respect- 
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ing his personality. In the latter case even suspense of judgment 
would involve serious embarrassment. It is positively against 
Scripture; it trenches upon the whole question of personality ; 
and it imperils that with which many theologians could less easily 
part than with their Lord himself, namely, “ theodicy.” But we 
shall never get the straight approach to Scripture, so long as we 
are always using it against this and that demand of thought as 
a perpetual injunction. Scripture is plenary in spirit; and for 
the rest is the fullest illumination that was permitted the writers 
down to date. It expressly speaks of the greater light to come, 
and of one of the most splendid of inspired minds as but a mirror 
to be seen in darkly. As regards personality, and as regards the- 
odicy, it is more probable that both of them will have to adjust 
themselves to the facts, than that the facts will have to be ad- 
justed to them. 

As a firm believer in immortality — in fact, because I am a firm 
believer in it —I wish to plead for a more excellent way. If the 
doctrine is true, it can afford to wait. Indeed, it cannot afford not 
to wait. 

To speak illustratively, this method of approach, by way of 
partial or entire suspense of judgment, has proved to be of the 
greatest advantage to our time. This is the secret of the wonder- 
ful power of “In Memoriam.” At the moment when his soul 
most demands immortality, its author throws the whole matter 
under suspense of judgment, and gropes slowly and tentatively 


along, until, by imperceptible stages, he finds himself at rest re- 
garding his dearest one : — 


Thy voice is on the rolling air ; 
I hear thee where the waters run ; 
Thou standest in the rising sun, 
And in the setting thou art fair. 


What art thou then? I cannot guess ; 
But though I seem in star and flower 
To feel thee some diffusive power, 

I do not therefore love thee less. 


Far off thou art, but ever nigh ; 

I have thee still, and I rejoice ; 

I prosper, circled with thy voice ; 
I shall not lose thee, though I die. 


Though multitudes have not been able to follow the steps of 


Tennyson’s gradual demonstration, — those steps being intuitive 
and suggestive, rather than strictly logical,—and even though 
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many among these multitudes have continued in the author’s 
earlier suspense of judgment, — nevertheless, this, so rational an 
approach to the whole subject, being at the same time a profound 
approach, has comforted, heartened and sustained them, and with- 
held them from the disaster of an entire or of a different dis- 
missal of such a faith. The same method of gradual and tenta- 
tive approach, though full of a warm and rational confidence, 
makes Dr. George A. Gordon’s noble book, “ The Witness to 
Immortality,” tenfold more a message to the time than the other 
method could possibly have made it. 

How thoroughly everything that is, is part of a genuine evolu- 
tion ; what wonderful parts in it are assigned to the most insignifi- 
cant members of the series ; and how the true glory of a thing, as 
in the case of a blossom, lies in its being beautiful, and true, and 
doing well its part, though it perish, —are facts with which the 
world is becoming every day more familiar. Whether the mind 
and spirit of man, the finest known things in the evolution, pos- 
sess, or do not possess, an inherent perpetuity, is a fairly open 
question, if we approach the matter scientifically. Many con- 
siderations predispose to the affirmative of this question, but there 
are also many predisposing to the negative. 

Why, then, should we become partisans in the matter? Can 
our zeal alter the facts? The thing is true, or it is not true. We 
cannot, by our contentions, add one cubit to the duration, or sub- 
tract one cubit from it. Is it not better calmly to wait?! Is it 
not, too, a sublime thing that the very movement of Providence is 
forcing us out upon grounds where it is our privilege to behold the 
glory of either alternative? That movement which the universe 


1 I fear that I shall be misunderstood here. The doctrine of immortality 
should, of course, be held by all who are able to hold it. It should be more 
than held ; it should be cherished, articulated, and made a source of comfort 
and of power. But it should be most clearly and frankly recognized upon 
what unique ground, in point of proof, the doctrine rests. Unless we fall 
back upon an authority, which tends to be more hurtful than helpful to men 
in such a use, the case is not proved, in the full sense of that word. It awaits 
light. It is possible for men —and I surmise it was thither that the wiser 
spirits of the Old Testament were tending —to live noble and beautiful lives, 
with or without the doctrine. Tolerance, then, it is, which we want. Toler- 
ance for those who, accepting the heart of the Gospel, stumble at that. Nay, 
tolerance for ourselves in those moments —and who does not have them, or 
glimpses at least of them ?— when that matter rests for us only upon cloudy 
foundations, and when the question of perduring seems to us but as the small 
dust of the balance beside the question whether or not we shall valiantly fight 
our fight throngh. 
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constitutes is going forward. Nothing can stay it. Even de- 
feats, as in the first two years of our Civil War, are massing and 
solidifying the forces for ultimate victory. There is not a flower 
that grows, not a wave that breaks upon the shore, not a micro- 
scopic animal in a drop of water, but, along with the mighty 
movement of glaciers, of ocean currents, of equinoxes, of planets 
and of blazing suns, is bringing forward a rational and righteous 
purpose, — even that 
One far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 

With this purpose we are co-workers. We are assigned to the 
most important known section of the field. We are there to 
work it for all it has of worth. The eons have been toiling to 
render it possible that, even for this brief life, we may emerge into 
intelligent consciousness. This of itself is a measureless boon. 
Whether this shall persist or not is what concern of ours? Our 
one concern is to do our part. It is better to be right than to 
perdure. It is better to love than to last. What is it to last, 
any way, and what is time? It is the intrinsic thing that we want, 
not its metes and bounds, whether they be ampler or less ample. 
This intrinsic thing, by the blessing of God, it is the end of re- 
ligion to help a man to make his own. 


IX. CONCLUSION. 


I have now pointed out the wonderful age-consciousness of our 
time ; some of its extraordinary conditions; how the questions 
which consequently emerge will not down, may not be evaded 
through fear of consequences, and cannot be met by eclecticism ; 
and, in the light of such facts, I have raised the preliminary 
question, whether, at such an exigency, Christians think enough 
of their religion to be at one, as their Master prayed with almost 
his dying breath that they might be, and to abandon their end- 
less and fruitless hair-splitting over the incidentals of doctrine. 
Thence I have passed to four primary questions, namely: “Is 
God in the Church, and not equally also in the world?” “Is 
Forgiveness the key word?” ‘ What of Trinity?” and, “ What 
of Immortality?” 

These questions are not strung like beads on a thread. They 
are closely interrelated. The preliminary question is a fair gen- 
eral test of the value of Christianity in the concrete ; and, inas- 
much as there is no likelihood, in this generation or in the next, 
of schism being healed, and petty doctrinal bickerings silenced, 
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one gets at the outset a notion how thoroughly the chaff has suc- 
ceeded in burying the wheat. The question about the Church 
and the world, and that about forgiveness involve the question of 
dualism or unity, and the question of benevolence or malevolence, 
in the universe. They are questions which the time is asking with 
an earnestness equally reasonable and intense, and regarding the 
answer to them the time will permit no shuffling. The other two 
questions, regarding Trinity and immortality, pass from what more 
especially concerns the cosmos, to the conditions of rational and 
spiritual life in the Divine and in the human existence. It is im- 
portant that they be met with a measurable suspense of judgment, 
and with an earnest seeking for further light, partly because they 
are now divisive, and bring the common friends of truth into mu- 
tual hostility ; partly, also, because the age-temper, even though 
it were unreasonable in the matter, cannot tolerate dogmatism in 
ranges where so little positive knowledge is as yet obtainable ; 
but, above all, because, in the pregnant condition of knowledge 
and of insight at this moment, the world cannot afford not to re- 
submit both these questions to fresh investigation, and to that 
larger light which, in submitting to this process, is sure to break 
upon them. 

The preliminary question, the two partly cosmical questions 
and the two questions regarding the conditions of rational and 
spiritual life in the Divine and in the human existence serve in 
turn to suggest another question, which I can only propound with- 
out a syllable of diseussion, namely : — 

Has not the time come for a definite reconstruction of theology 
along lines in harmony with the largest knowledge and the 
sturdiest faith of the age? 

The theology under whose spell the world still rests, that of the 
age of Anselm and of Aquinas, was conformed to the best contem- 
poraneous science and philosophy. It was of even date. Is ours? 


Davip Netson BrEacu. 
Prospect STREET CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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A UNITARIAN’S GOSPEL. 


ANY person or body of people that aims to be of the highest 
religious usefulness to the world must have a gospel to give it, 
some confident proclamation of truth. In order to be helpful, 
this gospel must be intelligible to those that hear it spoken. A 
noble truth may be so hidden by being couched in the outworn 
beliefs of an ancient time as to fail to touch the masses of living 
people. In this way, sooner or later, every written creed becomes 
a crushing burden on the truth it once made clear tomen. Mul- 
titudes of people are outside of the churches because so many 
churches will not preach a modern gospel. 

A gospel may fail to be immediately useful because it is couched 
in the terms of a remote future. It dreams of social conditions 
which cannot yet be put into operation. To be sure, this is erring 
on the right side. In literature, in science, in art, this revealing 
of the future in the dim days of the present is the mark of great- 
ness. We need the literature of genius and the visions of the 
reformers, for these things open the future to those that have eyes 
to see and ears to hear. But religion must not be a mere litera- 
ture for the few, nor yet a bare prediction of better times to come. 
It must be greater than a literature in that the lowly and the busy 
people of the present day understand it. It must be more practi- 
cable than all dreams of untried heavens in that it summons men 
to actions which they can carry out at once. 

A gospel is needed that will ring out in the very heart of the 
business affairs of the present time, in words that are significant 
to men of to-day, and with messages that touch existing conditions 
of life, solve present doubts and show the onward way that begins 
exactly where every man now stands. No true gospel needs to be 
elaborately argued. The prophet utters it clearly and positively, 
and the listening human reason recognizes its truth. Truth 
always bears such witness to itself, that no man needs to ask 
whence it comes. Any taint of apology or uncertainty in a gospel 
degrades it to the level of a treatise or an apocalypse. 

The system of religion which I shall now state is to me a gospel, 
glad tidings for the present day. I believe it with my whole 
nature. There are thousands that need to hear precisely this 
gospel, and when it is proclaimed in the presence of any one of 
those thousands of souls, his reason will instantly accept it. 

This gospel begins with an assertion which I leave to stand or 
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fall on its own merit, using no arguments to prove it. I affirm 
that morality is the foundation of all life for man. Nothing can 
endure without morality. This truth stands by its own irresisti- 
ble power. But it may be well to elaborate it enough to show how 
it meets the present needs of men. I shall call this first affirma- 
tion the gospel of character, for it is more than a simple teaching 
of morality. It is more than a collection of prudential maxims, 
far more than a record of the truisms of long experience. Every- 
body knows that it is proper to be good. Everybody knows that 
“honesty is the best policy.” But propriety is not a gospel. 
There is no authority in a policy. The aim at good character 
must be an infinitely stronger thing, a mighty life of the spirit, a 
vital part.of the whole of every life. Nothing else is so important 
as goodness chosen for its own sake, morality honored without 
thought of a reward. Without character all else that one has is 
sullied or condemned. This is the gospel of character, and with- 
out it any further gospel would be practically worthless. Whether 
there be for us immortality or not, good character is obligatory 
upon us. The question whether one believes or does not believe 
in God is less important than his condition of morality. All truth 
slides off that untrustworthy soul which is not trying to do right. 
Thou shalt be good. In this life and the next, whatever the 
world may do for us, and wherever the time after death may carry 
us, character is the chief thing, to the cultivation of which God 
has set all the other forces of our natures and of the universe. 
For no man’s scientific opinions, or political opinions, or religious 
opinions have I any respect if I think that they have not affected 
his character for good. But I honor all opinions which accom- 
plish this, whether I agree with them or not. The most practical 
test we have for judging the merits of any belief or institution is, 
Does it promote the virtues of mankind? There is one higher 
test of an opinion, that of truth. If a thought is true, we wish to 
accept it, though it shatter every conception we have previously 
held. But, when men differ as to what is true, they must have 
some other criterion more easily applied to daily affairs. The 
test of character is such a one. That is useful which tends to 
make men good. That is harmful which does not awaken virtue. 
Heaven is won whenever any man in penitence and courage makes 
himself better than he has been. 

Life is a scene of incessant moral growth. There is no just 
excuse for doing wrong, nor any sure cover under which sin may 
hide. Let no man hide his cherished sins under the shield of a 
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creed, or under the shield of unbelief. Either shield is a sham 
while the heart is false. But, granted all this, what of the man 
who seems not to be able to advance in morality? This gospel is 
only a theory after all, if there lives a single mortal who is pre- 
vented from making himself a better soul. To be a complete, 
eternal, saving word, this gospel must not merely say Morality is 
the foundation of true life. I must add to this the more inspir- 
ing truth that this growth in character is the thing for which the 
whole of life exists. Therefore I affirm that no man is left to 
struggle in vain in the large aims of life, since the whole universe 
gathers around to uphold his hands, to supply him with weapons, 
to teach him the laws of conduct, to guard him while he rests, to 
protect the rear of his march, and to cheer him when in despair. 
The gospel of character is peculiarly a gospel of hope. Waiving 
for the present the doctrine of the immortality of souls, let us 
observe what is taking place in any small section of the existing 
world. For the man who is seeking moral advance, sign-boards 
stand on every corner. Warnings, hints, beacons and applause 
shine or sound around him. No soul goes astray without know- 
ing it instantly. None succeeds without an immediate sense of 
victory. Does some one resolve to cultivate the virtue of patience? 
Straightway, the world resolves itself into a school of patience. 
The learner sees the slow march of nature, the even round of the 
seasons, the achievements of steadily acting force. He meets 
trials and difficulties, barriers that block his way, irritations that 
try his temper, delays that summon forth his manliest self-control ; 
and then, while the learner is thinking that patience is about the 
hardest virtue to win, his neighbors look on and say, “ How patient 
he has grown to be!” 

Is it the quality of mercy one lacks? Behold, human life is 
quivering with its miseries and pains and sorrows. One has only 
to look outside of himself to be forced into involuntary tears. 
Would some one develop courage? Not an hour passes without 
offering him some imposition to challenge, some wrong to right, 
some danger to face. Whatever the virtue any soul is striving 
after, as soon as he begins the search, the whole world shows itself 
to him in the light of that particular quality, and helps him from 
all sides. 

More than this, life is constantly suggesting to the willing soul 
new possibilities of character. It pushes him on, leads him on, 
insists on his steady advance. The whole world is a fruitful field, 
and good character in all who aim at it is the one fruitage that 
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never fails to appear. Our world cannot give everybody pros- 
perity and honors, but it does provide for all who wish it a strong, 
well-developed and contented soul. That is enough. There is 
nothing which a reasonable man would take in exchange for his 
soul, his character. He who sells his soul goes all adrift, for the 
virtues a man has are the only firm standing-ground for an active 
or a peaceful life. 

All this applies only to willing souls. They are all enabled to 
win character. But what of those who have found no imperative 
aid to character and who live on in sin? What of those who die 
before they acquire any depth of character? Any conception of 
life whieh leaves them out is incomplete, and it will not do to 
assign them the cruel office of total sacrifice. Sacrificed they are 
for the moment. By their woes, sufferings and errors the 
crushed and the guilty of earth have done something to show the 
rest of the race what is to be avoided. By poverty, generosity 
has been aroused, and by sorrow, pity. But assuredly more is to 
come of this. I shall presently let my gospel speak of the ruined 
lives of earth, but first I must prepare the way by treating of the 
general problem of evil. If life is indeed a fruitful field for har- 
vests of virtue, why are there so many things which, so far as our 
experience goes, seem to be anything but helpers to man’s best 
life? If goodness is the chief thing, why in the name of all 
the virtues do we have this fearful slowness of mankind’s moral 
advance ? 

It should be recognized that this is purely an intellectual dif- 
ficulty. It occurs to men only when they think. It must there- 
fore be met by a broadening of their own thought and outlook. 
To meet these difficulties which have staggered the gospel of 
character, we now need a gospel that reaches backward and 
forward into the eternal bearings of all things. Something that 
perplexes me to-day as it stands may grow plain when considered 
as a part of an endless chain of causes and effects. When I 
come to a blackened spot by the country roadside where a fire 
has destroyed the bushes, shriveled the grass, and blotted out the 
fragrance and beauty of clusters of violets and wild roses, the 
sight troubles me, and shocks my sense of the beautiful. Never- 
theless, if I remember the wide bearing of the laws of heat, 
remember how they act between star and star, how they control 
the seasons and make the earth teem with life, and enter into all 
the affairs of civilization, then I see how slight a matter it is that 
in their eternal sweep onward these laws now and then scorch a 
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bit of brushwood. Thus enters into our thought the gospel of 
faith, the power of intellectual self-possession, When I am con- 
fronted by a problem which I cannot instantly solve, I will not 
crouch before it: I will not make an omnipotent ogre, a personal 
Devil of it; I will not shriek out in denunciations of all who have 
hitherto failed to solve it. I will simply stand my ground, and 
wait, and think. I know that there is something in me greater than 
any problem of life, any peril, storm or threat that may arise. I 
know that back of every mystery which for a moment glares into 
my face, there abides something more enduring which my seeking 
soul can find. When my soul touches that eternal Something, 
then this puzzle that confronts me will shrivel into a poor myth or 
delusion, or else shine out as a new witness to some beneficent 
law. 

My gospel affirms therefore that the perils, disasters, violences 
and crimes that are in the world to-day, the existing bickerings 
and sorrows and perplexities of men, are not the whole of life. 
Our personal experience is not the whole of life. That is the first 
word of the gospel of faith. To understand nature, to recognize 
the uniformity of natural law, to grasp the conception of ceaseless 
progress from the remotest past, to know that creation has never 
stood still or ceased, that the present state of things around us is 
only the point up to which progress has come and from which it 
will press on into the unknown, this is to have begun to believe in 
God. The fuller we can make our idea of the vastness of the 
orderly universe and of the majesty of its eternal progress, the 
larger grows our knowledge of the infinite Power we call God. 
Yet this knowledge is not the full-grown, noble belief. Science, 
the knowledge of .matter, cannot fully display to us Spirit, the 
Power that transcends matter. Science is a foundation for, but 
not a complete proof of, belief in God. Our foundation, then, 
is that all things have come about through progress by the work- 
ing of natural laws. This is gospel truth, glad tidings for every 
listener. But a more important element of my gospel of faith 
appeals straight to the reason, and proclaims that the Power 
which works through law for progress is infinite, good and loving. 
There has been not merely change but progress from the remotest 
past; not merely progress but the absolutely best progress. The 
present time is not merely the inevitable outcome of all that 
preceded, but also the one necessary state of things without which 
a lovelier future could not arise. This is what faith in the good- 
ness of God affirms. This belief in God is not a mystery, but the 
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key to all mysteries. It meets every demand of reason. Once 
taken into the mind, it becomes the noblest, clearest, most 
helpful thought a man has, not for its own sake as if it were a 
virtue to believe in God, but for the guidance it gives one in the 
study of life, and the help it supplies towards growth of character. 
What a potent influence it has been! Through the shadows of 
every dark age, through every crust of ignorance and bigotry, the 
thought of God has pressed in upon every mind and been to it a 
gleaming ideal. Each age creates its own new point of view in 
the matter. Progress in theology goes on as fast as progress in 
science. Time was when the best conception of law man knew 
held that the earth was flat and stationary, and that the processes 
of nature could at any moment be abruptly changed by a miracle. 
Yet then, as now, order reigned in all the universe, and now, as 
then, truth in nature waits for men’s growing minds to read it. 
On the same principle, the infinite reality of which men once 
spoke in crude language with unskilled understanding does not 
fade away as man’s knowledge ripens. We of to-day are not to 
believe in God because He commands it, or in fear of any dangers 
involved in unbelief, or simply because the men of olden time 
did so, and the Bible and the Church teach such belief : we must 
believe in God because his Reality presses in upon our own rea- 
son as the only key to all mysteries. 

We are after character, and the time comes in every man’s life 
when, in a solemn pause of the moral growth, he sees that he can- 
not win another step onward without the thought of God by which 
to level some obstruction, or call out some larger power within 
himself. Without this thought, reason gropes hopelessly in dark- 
ness. But under the firm touch of this reasonable faith, we see 
fact after fact fall into order, ds the records of the rocks took each 
a place in the new thought of evolution; we see darkness growing 
into light, and purpose appearing in every snarl of human misery. 
Our faith binds the past to the present and the present to the 
future in one splendid rush of progress, and cheers all men on 
into undreamed-of refinements of virtue. On science, the noble 
foundation of observed actions of law, we erect the nobler struc- 
ture of wide knowledge of the law itself, imperative faith in God. 

The practical results of so great a faith as this I have already 
partially indicated in stating that it is the strongest aid to per- 
sonal growth in character, and that it solves such intellectual dif- 
ficulties as the problem of evil contains. I wish to develop the last 
point somewhat farther. This gospel says: An infinite and good 
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God must have done all things in the best way, not merely wished 
to do, or could have done, or ought to have done, the best; but 
has actually done the absolutely best. All things that exist are 
necessary, and they bear witness to a Love that is infinite. The 
world as it now stands, with its intricate network of varying 
forces, conflicting interests, inconsistent prayers, blockings of hu- 
man justice, crimes, follies, sorrows and multitudinous imper- 
fections — the sum total of the world of to-day is the only world 
through which progress could pass out of yesterday with its greater 
imperfections into the to-morrow of finer things. This is the only 
logical inference that can be drawn from the faith that God is 
both omnipotent and good. Let this inference stand out dis- 
tinctly. In his noble essay on Worship, Emerson says: “The 
religion which is to guide and fulfill the present.and coming ages, 
whatever else it be, must be intellectual. The Sientific mind 
must have a faith which is science. Let us have nothing new 
which is not its own evidence.” So in all its seeming hardness 
and sternness let the gospel that all things are as they should be 
make its demands upon men’s reason, and stand by its own evi- 
dence. We shall find in the end that this truth which satisfies 
our reason will no less satisfy our hearts. 

It is right, then, that multitudes are now sunk in ignorance and 
discomfort. It is rigks that life throbs with conflicting interests, 
laboring men banded together against the rich; employers combined 
for their own interest. It is right that a poor woman’s only son 
and stay is killed in an accident. It is right that we do not fully 
know what God is and that some cannot seem to think of Him at 
all. ‘“God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world.” But ob- 
serve this. These things are right only temporarily and relatively. 
They are right only because “ God’s in his Heaven.” They are 
right only as being necessary parts of perfect progress im the on- 
ward sweep of things towards ultimate perfection for all souls. 
They are right only because the present moment is not the whole 
of life. Before this gospel of faith is fully understood, it is sure 
to be met by two criticisms, one thoughtful and the other scorn- 
ful. The one is that this doctrine is nothing more nor less than 
fatalism. Of this objection I shall treat later on. The other ob- 
jection is the ery familiar to every religious teacher: “Oh, yes, 
you preachers are always talking about the future. You shirk 
the difficulties of the present by prating of a coming good which 
you know nothing about.” To this it need only be said that we 
ean neither think nor work without reference to the future. It is 
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rushing in upon us with every instant. To lift the burden of any 
human trouble is to lift it into the future, for the times have 
changed while one is laying his hands upon it. Everything is 
future for us. It is better to face that future with minds governed 
by truth than to stumble into it as if it were all darkness, and we 
all ignorance. The present is not all. Surely the past is not all. 
Only with the future can we build the perfect whole. But how 
much future does our logic of faith demand ? 

We are ready now to consider the position and the fate of the 
unfortunate and wicked of earth. I have affirmed that character 
is the chief end of life. I have affirmed that the present time, 
besides being a school of character, is the only possible condition 
of things that could usher in the beautiful future that lives in the 
intention of our beneficent God. And now I add a third and last 
affirmation, which is essential to the completeness of the only 
system of religion that can satisfy my reason. Progress is by its 
very nature eternal. Power, to be power at all, must in good 
time, as Browning says, “come full in play.” This concisely is 
the gospel of eternal life. I must elaborate it somewhat to show 
how much it adds to what has already been affirmed. It is not 
simply as an inheritance that we are to hold this doctrine, al- 
though we should be narrow-minded indeed not to be deeply 
influenced by the long line of great and pure minds that have 
believed in immortality. Nor is it only as a belief impressed upon 
us from without or above that we accept it; I sincerely hold that 
the truth of immortality is a divine revelation, a word from God 
straight to every individual soul. But we accept it because it 
satisfies our reason. We utter it as gospel because life cannot be 
explained without it. If there be not eternal life, justice is not 
done, progress is not a success, the forces of the universe are 
futile, and God is neither perfect love nor perfect law. 

The gospel of faith affirms that the strenuous march onward by 
the path of pain, loss, selfishness and sacrifice is making the foun- 
dation that will best uphold the virtues and joys of the perfect 
life towards which our God within impels us. A long and soul- 
stirring advance is a grander creation than a changeless, easy 
universe would be. Through the stripes of moral heroes we are 
healed. Through the miseries of the afflicted our race wins its 
way onward into the dawn that could not break save out of pre- 
ceding night. But our hearts ache for those that bear the heavy 
burdens of the march. Are they a mere sacrifice to the God of 
progress? Are they that die in the pestilence, they that sink 
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under fierce competition, they that are tempted beyond their 
strength of resistance, they that inherit tendencies to vice, merely 
warnings and stepping-stones for more fortunate souls? If so, 
then our reason revolts against so cruel a system of progress. A 
clear sense of justice is met only by the conviction that every soul 
is immortal. In some way or other the endless growth into com- 
pleteness of character will go on in every soul. The crippled, 
saddened, sin-laden or sacrificed life is not only filling some ne- 
cessary place in the great total of eternal progress, and so making 
it possible for the future to rise up well founded and glorious, but 
it is also moving on in its own personal progress, and building 
each day better than it knows the solemn foundations of its own 
enlarged future. 
Somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 


Defects of doubt and taints of blood. 
Somehow, 


Nothing walks with aimless feet, 
or shall be 


Cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 


Somehow, the little child cut off from the growth of this life, the 
youth killed in an accident, and the bereaved mother who needed 
his care, the poverty-stricken toilers, the pitifully weak, the out- 
rageously wicked, — somehow, all the children of men are going to 
be able to go straight on, out of and by means of what they now 
are, or what they encounter, into the broader and purer deeds of 
their next onward step. Time will be given, and opportunity for 
every soul to win the strife against sin, to develop all its possible 
energies of character and to do full service with them in man’s 
everlasting advance. No other view of life does full justice to 
every mortal. 

The present time with all its limitations and evils is justified 
and the divine Love is made evident to those who see that only 
through this actual present could a perfect whole be created. 
The last doubt of that Love is removed when we accept the 
thought that they by whose sufferings the world climbs upward 
and they who are crushed by its local imperfections still have 
eternal opportunity before them. I do not think of the future as 
a Mussulman’s heaven of mechanical reparations, so much inrush 
of joy being given there for such weight of sorrow here, as if God 
had blundered in multitudes of cases, and would make late cor- 
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rection of these slips. _My gospel is simply the confident expecta- 
tion of growth for every soul, natural, personal, going on after 
death very much as it goes on before, coming always out of each 
soul’s own past and present as the only right onward way for him. 
Heaven is not a reparation but an advance, a rounding out of all 
seeds of virtue into rightful maturity. When the Almighty has 
used some soul to fill a needed duty of drudgery in the advance 
of his perfect creation, why should that soul weakly expect God 
to atone to him? Let him wait and grow, till by his own ad- 
vance into eternal life he becomes noble enough to be glad that 
his earthly work was lowly and hard, and so a post of honor. 
Then he will perceive that full justice has been done him, and 
that love has been with him at every bitterest moment. The love 
which requires mighty things of a soul is higher than that which 
coddles him. 

But now there is hurled at me the charge of fatalism. “ All 
things are right, and every man is moving on in his own best 
path towards blessedness. Why, then, should there be any fur- 
ther exertion on our part? Why not quietly wait for this perfect 
work of God to proceed?” Iam ready to cross swords with these 
thoughtful accusers. I do it by referring them again to the gospel 
of character which is the sturdy basis of all my thought. Since 
character is the greatest thing in life, and since the whole world 
is offered us as a school for the building of character, it is every 
person’s sacred duty to press on after finer character. Every 
emergency of life and every thought should come as an aid to 
character. This is what our beliefs are for. The beliefs in a per- 
fect God and in the eternal life must be in us aids and not ob- 
stacles to growth in personal character. If they do not thus nerve 
a man to greater exertions for righteousness instead of making 
him careless, this shows that he has not fully grasped them in his 
thought. The critic who calls my gospel fatalism has not yet un- 
derstood it, for as soon as he understands it, it will awaken in 
him, as it does in me and in every one who receives it, a greater 
zeal for good works, and a more rapid advance in personal good- 
ness. 

Now a thrust after this parry. Let me ask, What is eternal 
life? It is not simply an existence after death. We know no- 
thing about what comes after death, but we do know a great deal 
about eternal life. We have it now. We gain more of it by 
every moral victory. Eternal life is the progress of souls. It is 
character. Jesus said, “The kingdom of heaven is within you,” 
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and had little to say about death in connection with eternal life. 
More and more clearly, men of every creed are coming to see that 
eternal life is simply the best life of the deathless self, a state of 
the human spirit wholly independent of the incident of change 
ealled death. Character is an everlasting spiritual force, and 
wherever it is manifest, there is heaven. 

This conception of the nature of eternal life frees us entirely 
from the peril of fatalism and indifference. When we understand 
how near the future is, understand not merely that the present 
condition of the world is the best possible preliminary to the 
nobler future, but more especially that it is possible and necessary 
to bring that future in immediately by our own helpful endeavors, 
then we start out gladly and hopefully into the eternal life that 
can be won by any soul right where he now stands. Thus we 
reach the splendid thought that we can at once throw ourselves 
into line with the eternal forces of creation. All these noble 
forces are working for righteousness. They are all phases of the 
Infinite Will which we call God. We can be fellow-workers with 
God, our immortal wills, as they grow and aid others to grow in 
virtue, serving as independent powers to carry out the one perfect 
Will. Here I must face a difficulty which I have been warding 
off all along. It is the problem of the relation between man’s 
free will and God’s omnipotent love, and I am obliged, like many 
others, to look at it with a frank confession of impotence. My 
will is free. I can choose between good motives and bad motives. 
Whatsoever of eternal life I have, I must gain by voluntary exer- 
tion. Yet God is omnipotent. The whole of life is as He intended 
it to be. It will all come out as He intends it shall. I shall choose 
goodness, and attain truth more and more forever. God wills 
this, and it must be. Yet my will is my own, and must unforced 
choose the right. How these things can both be true, as they cer- 
tainly are, I do not understand. The world waits for the philoso- 
pher who will solve this problem, for it is unspeakably weary of 
all philosophers who continue the useless attempt to argue that 
either*one of these contradictory truths is false. 

This problem, however, involves no practical difficulties, and 
while we wait for our thinker who will show how these two truths 
fit together, we can continue to follow our leader Jesus. Like 
him, we can strive for character under the inspiration of our love 
for God. Every true-hearted endeavor to help somebody along 
brings God and man together and produces what the philosophers 


cannot explain. Inexplicable as it may appear, then, the gospel 
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of faith does not check personal activity in doing good. It rather 
guides it, and fills it with glorious hopefulness. It serves to make 
more clear the fact that every soul is personally responsible for 
the attainment of goodness. It is by character that one lives the 
whole gospel. Character is our eternal life, and it is our com- 
munion with God. 

The aim at character alone would inevitably become selfish. 
Belief in God and in immortality, held apart from a steady im- 
provement in character, would be but idle speculations or shallow 
fatalism. But to give to men character, God, and eternal life 
together in one brave thought is to give them a gospel of irresisti- 
ble strength. Every link in the chain of belief will ring clear to 
every testing blow of criticism, and as a complete system of reli- 
gious thought, and a perfect key to the mysteries of existence, this 
gospel will prove itself worthy of the high name of Christian. 

Cares E. St. JON. 

First UNITARIAN CHURCH, PiTTsBURGH, Pa. 





ATHANASIANISM. 


Tue New England doctrine of the Trinity is plainly passing 
through a critical phase in its history. That a rapprochement of 
some sort is quietly going on between so-called Trinitarians and 
so-called Unitarians is clear to any careful observer. Trinitarians 
are ready to declare themselves Unitarians in some good sense, and 
Unitarians are equally ready to declare themselves Trinitarians in 
some other good sense. Mr. Joseph Cook concludes an impas- 
sioned defense of what he calls the old trinitarian faith with a 
description of “ God’s Unitarianism,” which of course is his own ; 
while Dr. Bartol, when asked if God is in three persons, answers : 
“Yes, and in all persons.” It is a sign of the times that the 
Nicene Creed is enjoying a sort of revival. Trinitarians are ral- 
lying to it as the true centre of their position. Prof. A.’V. G. 
Allen, in “The Continuity of Christian Thought,” declares that 
“the question is not whether we shall return or ought to return to 
what is called Nicene theology; the fact is that the return has 
already begun.” Homoousios is once more the trinitarian watch- 
word. The latest Congregational creed begins with it. But 
Unitarians are equally in favor of it. ‘“ We are all Athanasians,” 
exclaims Dr. Bartol. The old Channing Arianism, it seems, is 
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out of date. Dr. Hedge asserts that the Nicene Council by its 
homoousian doctrine began “a new era in human thought,” and 
claims that it contains the essential truth. Dr. J. H. Allen thinks 
the triumph of Nicene orthodoxy was providential, and “ saved 
Christianity as a great social and reconstructive force.” Where 
are we, and what next?! 

Meanwhile it is in order to inquire what Athanasianism really 
is, and whether Athanasius himself would recognize many of his 
modern disciples. This is the object of the present article. It 
proposes a historico-critical survey of the Nicene Athanasian trin- 
itarianism, and its relation to earlier and later forms of trinitarian 
dogma. For it must be distinctly recognized at the outset that 
this doctrine is no exception to the universal law of historical 
evolution. The Nicene theology was the product of three cen- 
turies of controversy and growth. But this evolution, in its further 
history, suffered one great break. A radically new epoch in the 
development of the trinitarian dogma was begun by the North 
African Augustine: This celebrated man had a singular influence 
upon the whole course of Western theology. He fixed the Canon 
of Scripture for Latin Christendom ; he introduced the doctrine 
of purgatory, and strengthened the materialistic ideas which ruled 
medieval eschatology; he laid the foundations of that rigid view 
of human depravity and of divine grace and predestination which 
issued in Calvinism. But more far reaching still was the new 
turn he gave to the doctrine of the Trinity, by which the way was 
opened for the Sabellianizing tendencies which have infected 
Western theology to this day. To class Augustine with Athana- 
sius and the Greek Fathers, as has so often been done, is to entirely 
,misunderstand him, as well as the general relation of the Greek 
and Latin churches in the fifth century. In Augustine’s day the 
Western Empire was breaking in pieces and yielding to barbar- 
ism. The Greek language and culture were dying out. Augus- 
tine himself was not a Greek scholar. There is no evidence that 
he ever read Athanasius or any of the later Greek Fathers. He 
never quotes them. His philosophical ideas were drawn from 
Western Neo-Platonic and Stoic sources rather than from the pure 
Eastern fountains of Plato and Aristotle. It is no wonder, then,,. 
that the Greek trinitarianism assumed a new shape in his hands. 
He did not understand its metaphysics or its terminology. Besides, 


1 J. Cook, Boston Monday Lectures, Orthodoxy, p.68. Prof. A. V. G. Allen, 
Continuity of Christian Thought, p.19. Dr. F. H. Hedge, Ways of the Spirit, 
p- 351. Dr. J. H. Allen, Fragments of Christian History, p. 119. 
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he had little respect in general for Greek theology. He refers to 
Athanasius in terms of admiration as a hero of the faith, but he 
treats Origen, the greatest and most influential thinker of the 
Ancient Greek church, as a heretic. Thus the history of trin- 
itarianism divides itself into two distinct chapters, — the Greek 
Athanasian, and the Latin Augustinian. The present article will 
deal with the former. 

Athanasianism has its roots in the New Testament, and behind 
the New Testament is the Old. Here, then, our survey must 
begin. The Old Testament is strictly monotheistic. God is a 
single personal being. The idea that a trinity is to be found 
there, or even is in any way shadowed forth, is an assumption that 
has long had sway in theology, but is utterly without foundation. 
The Jews, as a people, under its teachings became stern opponents 
of all polytheistic tendencies, and they have remained unflinching 
monotheists to this day. On this point there is no break between 
the Old Testament and the New. The monotheistic tradition is 
continued. Jesus was a Jew, trained by Jewish parents in the 
Old Testament scriptures. His teaching was Jewish to the core; 
a new gospel indeed, but not a new theology. He declared that 
he came “ not to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfill” 
them, and he accepted as his own belief the great text of Jewish 
monotheism: “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one God.” 
His proclamation concerning himself was in the line of Old Tes- 
tament prophecy. He was the “ Messiah” of the promised king- 
dom, the “Son of Man” of Jewish hope. In the synoptic gospels, 
which contain the earliest accounts of Christ’s teaching, there is a 
marked reticence as to his person. If he sometimes asked, “ Who 
do men say that I the Son of Man am?” he gave no answer him- 
self beyond the reassertion of: his Messiahship. No solution is 
offered of the question of his metaphysical relation to God. 

For the real beginnings of trinitarian theology we must look to 
Paul. Trained in Greek and Jewish schools, the apostle to the 
Gentiles was peculiarly fitted to interpret the gospel to the Greeco- 
Roman world. No other apostle had such a wide influence or 
fame as he, as is shown by the preservation of so many of his 
letters, and by the frequent quotations from them in the earliest 
Post-Apostolic writings. The prominence of Peter forms a later 
chapter, and was ecclesiastical rather than theological, growing 
out of the fiction of his relation to the Roman Church. The 
silence of the early Fathers concerning John is remarkable, as is 
also the absence of all allusion to the gospel that is named from 
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him. In Clement, in Polyearp, and in the shorter Epistles of 
Ignatius, there are quite a number of references to Paul, but not 
one to John. It is certainly significant that Polycarp, who was 
said by Irenzeus to have been a hearer of John, should refer to 
Paul four times, and quote from all his epistles, with a single 
exception, repeatedly, while a complete silence is preserved con- 
cerning John and his gospel. 

What, then, was the doctrine of Paul concerning God and 
Christ ? He nowhere gives us a full metaphysical statement. It 
is not clear that he had developed any precise theological doctrine 
of the Trinity. Certainly his view of the third person is indefi- 
nite; and it is doubtful whether he regarded the Holy Spirit as a 
personal being. In the two passages which contain his most dis- 
criminating utterances on the subject of the Godhead, the Holy 
Spirit is not mentioned: “To us there is one God, the Father, 
of whom are all things, and we unto him; and one Lord, Je- 
sus Christ, through whom are all things, and we through him” 
(1 Cor. viii. 6). “There is one God, one mediator. also between 
God and men, himself man, Christ Jesus” (1 Tim. ii. 5). These 
passages have a credal ring, and, together with the baptismal 
formula, seem to be the basis of the early confessions. Two 
points bearing upon the question of the Trinity stand out clearly. 
First, Paul remained a firm adherent of the Jewish monotheism. 
To him, as to Moses and to Christ, God was a single personal 
being — “the Father,” “the blessed and only potentate,” “ whom 
no man hath seen, nor can see.” Secondly, Paul distinguished 
Christ from God, as a personal being, and regarded him, more- 
over, as essentially inferior and subordinate to the absolute Deity. 
I do not press the point here that Paul,.in the second passage 
quoted, expressly calls Christ a man, in direct antithesis with God. 
Other passages make it plain that the apostle conceived of Christ 
as superhuman and preéxistent and as having a certain metaphys- 
ical relation to God. But that Paul ever confounded Christ with 
God himself, or regarded him as in any way the supreme Divinity, 
is a position invalidated not only by direct statements, but also by 
the whole drift of his epistles. The central feature of Paul’s 
christology is its doctrine of mediatorship: “One God, the 
Father, and one mediator between God and man.” This is a 
theological advance on the Messianic doctrine of the synoptic 
gospels. Méessiahship is the doctrine of a “ Son of Man ;” medi- 
atorship is the doctrine of a “Son of God.” Paul gives no evi- 
dence of acquaintance with the Logos doctrine, but he anticipates 
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it. He exalts Christ above all human beings. If he does not 
clothe him with the supreme attributes of Deity, he places him 
next to God in nature, honor and power; so that, while remain- 
ing a monotheist, he takes a long step toward a monotheistic trin- 
itarianism, giving us the one only trinitarian benediction of the 
New Testament (2 Cor. xiii. 14). 

Passing to the post-Apostolic age, we find that these two arti- 
cles of Paul’s doctrine form the basis of the faith of the church. 
Not only so, they continue to be the characteristic and fundamen- 
tal features of the Greek trinitarianism through the whole course 
of its development. From beginning to end, Greek theology is 
distinctly monotheistic. Clement writes: “*As God lives and as 
the Lord Jesus Christ lives.” So Athenagoras: “ We acknow- 
ledge a God, and a Son his Logos and a Holy Spirit.” So Dio- 
nysius of Rome: “ We must believe'on God the Father Omnipo- 
tent, and on Jesus Christ his Son, and on the Holy Spirit.” The 
Nicene creed, in which Greek orthodoxy culminated, continues the 
strain in language which is a clear echo of Paul himself: “ We 
believe in one God, the Father almighty,” “and in one Lord 
Jesus Christ the Son of God, begotten of the Father.” To be 
sure, the Son of God is also called God in the added phrase, 
“God of God;” but “God” is here descriptive, in the sense of 
divine, since the Son of God is begotten S the Father and hence 
of the same divine nature. The Father is God in the primary or 
supreme sense. Christ as Son is God only in a derived or second- 
ary sense. As the evolution of Church doctrine went on, the trin- 
itarian element grew more explicit and complete, but the original 
Pauline monotheism was never given up. In fact, the more pro- 
nounced the Greek trinitarianism became, the more tenaciously 
its monotheism was declared and vindicated. God, the Father, 
the eternal cause of all things, was never confounded with either 
of the other persons, or with the Trinity as a whole. 

The same is true of Paul’s doctrine of mediatorship. It also 
became a vital feature of Greek theology, and remained its mould- 
ing principle through all its history. A difference, however, is to 
be noted. The doctrine of monotheism naturally lay in the back- 
ground, as a fixed quantity, being assumed always as a cardinal 
truth of Christianity which had its birth on Jewish monotheistic 
ground, and carefully avoided all connection with the pagan poly- 
theism. Not so with the doctrine of Christ’s mediatorship. This 
was the new truth of Christianity. Theologically, Christianity 
is a Christology. Its trinitarianism started out of its doctrine 
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of Christ as the Son of God and the mediator between God and 
mah. Around this point the early controversies arose, and here 
began a christological evolution which became the central factor 
of Greek ecclesiastical history through its whole course. This 
evolution must be fully comprehended, if we would understand the 
Nicene trinitarianism. It may be naturally divided into four sec- 
tions or stages, represented by the names of Paul, Justin Martyr, 
Origen, and Athanasius. 

The faith of the sub-Apostolic age remained essentially Pauline. 
It is truly represented in the primitive portions of the so-called 
Apostles’ creed. Christ was regarded as a superhuman being, 
above all angels and inferior only to God himself, preéxistent, 
appearing among men from the heavenly world, the true Son of 
God, and hence in a sense God, as of divine nature, though not 
the Absolute One. But no further metaphysics is yet attempted. 
There is no Logos doctrine. This doctrine which was to so change 
the whole current of Christian thought, and give such an impulse 
to the spirit of metaphysical speculation, first appears in Justin 
Martyr. 

The question here arises and cannot be ignored: What place 
should be given in this evolution to the fourth gospel? The ques- 
tion of actual date does not now concern us. The point is: When 
does the fourth gospel appear in history as a document to which 
theological appeal is made? Certainly the two questions are 
closely connested, and I would here declare my conviction that no 
satisfactory conclusion can be reached on the Johannine problem, 
until the historical facts as to the relation of the fourth gospel to 
the origin of the Logos doctrine are properly weighed. Three 
facts especially are to be considered. First, setting aside the 
fourth gospel itself, no trace of a Logos doctrine appears in the 
early church until Justin Martyr; that is, more than a century 
after the death of Christ. Secondly, none of the post-Apostolic 
Fathers before Justin Martyr allude to the fourth gospel or quote 
from it.! Thirdly, Justin Martyr plainly draws his Logos doctrine 
from Greek philosophic sources, never quoting the fourth gospel 
in defense of it, and never even referring to the gospel at all, so 

1 TI leave out of account the Ignatian Epistles, which, if genuine, are so 
greatly interpolated as to be unworthy of confidence, and also the Epistle to 
Diognetus, which is now properly regarded as of later date. The Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles, the Epistles of Clement, of Barnabas, of Polycarp, the 
Shepherd of Hermas, the Fragments of Papias and the recently discovered 
Apology of Aristides, make no allusion to a Logos doctrine or to the fourth 
gospel. 
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that it is still a disputed question whether he was directly ac- 
quainted with it. Whatever be the truth on this point, it does 
not affect the fact with which we are now concerned, viz. that so 
far as the light of early church history goes, the Logos doctrine is 
not shown to be of apostolic origin, or drawn from the fourth 
gospel. If this gospel is Johannine, it was, for some reason, not 
in general circulation before Justin Martyr’s time, and was not 
quoted in connection with the Logos doctrine till quite late in the 
second century. To assume that the fourth gospel was written by 
the Apostle John, and then conclude that the Logos doctrine of 
the post-Apostolic church is Johannine and apostolic, against evi- 
dence of the clearest sort to the contrary, is one of the most vicious 


and fallacious of syllogisms. I regret to say that this style of 
reasoning is not yet extinct.! 

As to the origin of the Logos doctrine in general, there can be 
no question. It has no Jewish ancestry. The Logos doctrine is 
essentially a mediation doctrine. It is based on the idea of the 
divine transcendence and of a cosmological void needing to be 
filled between the absolute God and the world. Jewish theology 
held indeed to the divine transcendence; but by its doctrine of 
creation, involving a direct creative act, and of man as formed in 


1 See, for one illustration, Gloag, Introduction to the Johannine Writings, p. 
189: ‘The doctrine of the Logos frequently occurs in the writings of the 
Fathers, especially of Justin Martyr. They derived their notions concerning 
it from the Gospel of John.” In his preface the writer allows that “the 
authenticity of John’s Gospel is the great question of modern criticism, and 
must be regarded as still unsettled.” Yet here he assumes this “unsettled 
question ” to be a fact, and then assumes that Justin Martyr was acquainted 
with the fourth gospel, and derived his Logos doctrine from it. A similar 
piece of false reasoning occurs in regard to a quotation in the Epistle of Poly- 
carp from the first Epistle of John (p. 101). Polycarp does not allude to John 
anywhere in his Epistle, nor does he give the authorship of the quotation ; yet 
Dr. Gloag, assuming that the author of the fourth gospel and the first Epistle 
of John is the same, concludes : “ We have then the testimony of Polycarp 
in proof of the genuineness of John’s Gospel, and this testimony is of great 
importance, as Polycarp was the disciple of John.” Observe how the testi- 
mony of Irenzus, a generation later, as to Polycarp’s relation to John, is here 
used to prop up a conclusion that is wholly without foundation. The question 
is not whether Polycarp was acquainted with John, but whether he gives any 
evidence of acquaintance with the reputed Gospel of John. There is not a hint 
of it in his Epistle, or even that he knew John at all. To assume that John 
wrote both gospel and epistle, and then that Polycarp, as a disciple of John, 
must have been acquainted with both gospel and epistle, and then to argue 
from an anonymous quotation from the epistle that the gospel is Johannine, is 
a flagrant petitio principii. 
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the divine image, it brought God into the closest relations with 
all his creatures, and especially with man himself. God walking 
in the garden and conversing with Adam is a picture of the whole 
Old Testament conception of God’s immediate connection with the 
human race. In fact there lurks in Jewish thought a strong tinc- 
ture of divitte immanence in its whole theory of theophanies, and 
most of all in its conception of “the Spirit of the Lord” moving 
directly upon human souls. Thus no basis was laid in Jewish 
theology for the growth of a Logos doctrine. The “ Wisdom ” of 
the Proverbs is simply a poetical personification of the divine 
attribute. Christ has much to say of his close relation to God, 
and of his mission to men; but it was a mission based on spiritual 
needs, soteriological, not cosmological. The term Logos he never 
uses, and the conception was quite foreign to him. Had the 
Logos mediation doctrine been a product of Jewish thought, it 
would certainly have appeared in Paul; but he gives no hint of 
it. We have indeed his doctrine of Christ’s mediatorship in a 
new form, and the beginnings of a cosmological view of Christ’s 
nature, as being “the image of the invisible God, the first-born 
of all creation ;”’ but this is Greek, not Jewish, and gives evidence 
of his acquaintance with Greek philosophy. For it is in Greek 
philosophy that the sources of the Logos doctrine are to be found. 
It first appeared in the cosmological Asia Minor school to explain 
the order of the world, as a principle of reason and law. As such 
it was employed by Heraclitus and Anaxagoras. When the dual- 
istic school of Plato arose, it became the mediating principle 
between the transcendent spiritual sphere and the world of phe- 
nomena. It also appeared in Stoicism, to sustain its doctrine 
of a divine immanence in nature. Thus the Logos as a divine 
principle with mediating functions had a long history in Greek 
philosophy before it became christologized in the early ehurch. 
Justin Martyr directly refers to Platonic and Stoic authorities for 
his Logos ideas. He was himself a Platonist before he became a 
Christian, and he never laid aside his philosopher’s cloak. He 
believed that Greek philosophy was a partial revelation of divine 
truth, and he drew from it weapons to be used in the service of 
Christian dogma. Justin belonged to the school of Paul, and in 
his hands the Pauline form of doctrine was not essentially modi- 
fied. The new Logos ideas fitted quite closely to Paul’s own. 

But three points are noticeable, which became fountain heads 
of tendencies that were finally to change the whole current of 
theological thought, and to substitute for the Pauline christology 
something radically different. 
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First, the Logos doctrine emphasized the superhuman or divine 
element in Christ’s nature. Paul again and again called Christ a 
man. But he also gave him a preéxistence and “form of God” 
which distinguished him from merely human beings, and thus laid 
a cosmological basis for his mediatorship. It is here that the 
Logos doctrine comes in. The philosophical Logos was essentially 
cosmological and metaphysical. It was a necessary bond of com- 
munication between the world of spiritual intelligences and this 
lower world of time and sense. In itself, whether as an imper- 
sonal principle or as a personal being, it was utterly aloof from 
earth; but its great function was mediatorial, and thus in its 
relationships it touched both spheres. When Jesus Christ was 
identified with the Logos, his whole being was transcendentalized. 
His human and earthly features were transfigured, and lost in the 
higher glory. He was no longer the Son of man, but the Son of 
God, and even a quasi divinity. The whole point of view was 
changed. Paul starts with the human and proceeds to the divine. 
The Logos doctrine reverses the process. As a consequence, while 
Paul never lost sight of Christ’s real humanity, the Logos theol- 
ogy was in danger at once of regarding Christ as essentially a 
transcendent being descending from the higher sphere, and enter- 
ing human relations in a sort of disguise. This danger brought 
forth its natural fruit in the later monophysite heresies. 

Secondly, the Logos doctrine in its assertion of Christ’s media- 
torship emphasized the subordination element which characterizes 
Paul’s christology, and tended to magnify it. It is the essence of 
the Logos doctrine that the Logos mediates between what is 
higher than itself and what is lower. He is a middle being both 
in nature and function. Such is the mediating principle of Plato, 
the demon of Plutarch, the Logos of Philo. This cosmological 
view, treating the Logos principle as necessary and immanent in 
the universe, and not as introduced providentially into the moral 
order in consequence of sin, now came into Christian theology. 
Paul started it, but the Logos doctrine completed it. In this 
view the subordination element is vital, and it became the govern- 
ing note of the whole Logos school. Justin Martyr’s doctrine 
of Christ was that of a Son of God, wholly removed in his pre- 
incarnate existence from the human sphere, and yet as completely 
distinguished from the Supreme Being. He regards the Logos 
of God as originally immanent in God, as the divine reason, and 
then at a point in time evolved into a personal existence of son- 
ship and mediating activity. This development of the Logos into 
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personality is by the divine will. Thus the Son of God is subor- 
dinate to the Father in all things, though having his origin in the 
Father’s essence. Justin was philosophically a Platonic transcen- 
dentalist. The Supreme Being was in his view invisible and 
unapproachable. Hence his idea that the Jehovah of the Old 
Testament in his various theophanies was not the Father but the 
Son or Logos. He found traces of the Logos even in pagan 
philosophy and faith, and in the lives of such men as Socrates. 

A third feature of the Logos doctrine was to be still more 
influential in radically remoulding Greek Christian thought. I 
refer to its purely metaphysical and speculative character. The 
Logos doctrine may be true, but if so, its truth is metaphysical, 
not historical. The Christ of history is not a speculation of Greek 
philosophy. The introduction of the Logos doctrine into Chris- 
tian theology, giving a new shape as it did to the entire content 
of faith, wrought an immense change in its whole spirit and direc- 
tion. Instead of resting on historical facts, it now built itself on 
certain speculative assumptions. This is the secret of the remark- 
able change from the confessional character of the Apostles’ creed 
to the transcendental metaphysics of Nice and Chalcedon. It 
is a fact which theologians have been slow to learn, that the 
metaphysical words so freely used by the Greek Fathers in 
theological controversy were all borrowed from the philosophical 
nomenclature of Plato and Aristotle. This becomes especially 
apparent in what may be called the scholastic period of Greek 
theology, and is well illustrated by John of Damascus, who 
prefaces his great work, “ On the Orthodox Faith,” with an ex- 
planatory dictionary of Aristotelean terms. 

Before proceeding to Origen, it is proper to say a few words as 
to the relation of the fourth gospel to the further history, and 
also concerning the general character of its christology. Although 
Justin Martyr himself makes no use of this gospel in connection 
with his Logos doctrine, it begins to be quoted by his immediate 
successors, and soon becomes the great repository of proof texts 
for the whole Logos school. It is pertinent therefore to note that 
its christology is essentially Pauline, with the addition of the 
Logos terminology. Its monotheism is decided. God is always 
the Father. Christ is the mediator sent of God, subordinate and 
dependent. Its doctrine is summed up in the words of Christ’s 
prayer, * This is life eternal, to know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” In a single point, however, 
the Johannine christology advances beyond the Pauline. Paul 
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has a transcendental view of Christ as the “ form” and “image ” 
of God. But the fourth gospel develops a metaphysical unity 
between the Father and the Son to which Paul is a stranger. 
Just how much is involved in the famous passage, “I and my 
Father are one,” is somewhat doubtful. But it is clear that the 
unity asserted is not one of substance or being, since Christ com- 
pares it to the unity of believers: “ That they all may be one 
even as we are one.” 

There is a general resemblance between the Logos doctrine of 
the fourth gospel and that of Justin Martyr. But there are 
striking divergences which indicate an independent origin. The 
fourth gospel is mystical, with a spice of Neo-Platonism, remind- 
ing one of Philo. Justin is speculative, with an emanation 
element which has a Stoic strain. His distinction between the 
immanent and the personalized Logos is wanting in the fourth 
gospel. Behind both is the shadow of Gnosticism. But the fourth 
gospel gives the clearest signs of Gnostic influence. Its peculiar 
vocabulary is from Gnostic sources. The Gnostic dualism is also 
suggested in the shaping given to the doctrine of Satan, and in 
the two classes of men, children of light, who are sons of God, and 
children of darkness, who are of their “father the devil.” The 
real authorship of the fourth gospel is obscure. It is likely that 
there is behind it a true Johannine tradition ; but philosophically 
it plainly belongs to the Philonic school. It is no valid objection 
that Philo has no incarnation. The object of the gospel, in part 
at least, was to oppose certain tenets of Gnosticism by identifying 
the Jesus of history with the mediation Logos of Greek philo- 
sophy. This required that the Logos should be made flesh. It 
seems probable that the Logos doctrine of the fourth gospel and 
that of Justin Martyr represent two separate streams of Anti- 
Gnostic Christian thought, which afterwards became united in a 
common evolution. 

We come to Origen, the boldest speculator and the most fertile 
thinker of the ancient church. The school which he founded 
included all the lights of later Greek orthodoxy. Even Athana- 
sius, who called no man master, sought the aid of his great name, 
and quoted him to show that he was a true homoousian. Origen 
stamped on Greek theology the essential features that it has borne 
ever since. In his hands the Logos doctrine suffered two amend- 
ments. The first is his view of the eternal generation of the 
Son. The distinction of the Justin Martyr school between imma- 
nent and personalized Logos, Origen discarded. He taught that 
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the Son was eternally a distinct personal being. Holding to his 
real generation from the Father, he insisted that it was without 
beginning, since the Father’s activity was unchangeable and eter- 
nal. This view placed the Logos doctrine on a firmer metaphys- 
ical basis, since it removed the Son of God more completely from 
the category of created beings, and also opposed all theories of a 
temporal evolution such as were proposed by the Sabellians. The 
Origenistic doctrine of eternal generation has recently been treated 
with considerable contempt, but it took a firm hold on the Greek 
mind and became the fundamental note of the Greek trinitarian- 
ism. It has been said that the Nicene creed does not teach it. 
This cannot be sustained. It is certainly implied there. In fact, 
the whole homoousian doctrine is built upon it, and Athanasius, 
the great expounder of the doctrine, clearly holds it. 
The second amendment of Origen was in the line of the strict 
subordination of the Son to the Father. He not only emphasized 
*this point as essential to the defense of the trinitarian doctrine 
against the charge of tritheism, but he also gave it an entirely 
new theological aspect by insisting on the difference of essence. 
Justin Martyr made the Son to be an emanation or product of the 
Father’s essence. Origen opposed all emanation theories, substi- 
tuting the doctrine of eternal generation. Hence he denied that 
the Son was of the same essence with the Father, although he at 
the same time denied that he was of any created essence. The 
Son was truly begotten of the Father, but his nature was differ- 
ent, since he lacked the attributes of absoluteness and self-exist- 
ence, and derived his being from the Father’s will. Thus Origen 
reduced the Son to a sort of middle being between the uncreated 
and the created, and paved the way for Arius. 
Arius has become the arch-heretic of church history; but in the 
interest of historical truth I wish to say that great injustice has 
been done him. He was a sincere and thorough trinitarian after 
the type of his age, and sought to defend the trinitarian doctrine 
against all taint of Sabellianism. But his polemic led him to take 
a step further in the direction toward which Origen had pointed, 
and which had already been anticipated by such Origenists as 
Dionysius of Alexandria and Eusebius of Cesarea, — that the Son 
of God, if truly derived from the Father and by his will, must be 
a creature, though the highest creature in the universe, and the 
creator himself, as the Logos or mediation principle, of all other 
creatures. 
We are thus brought to the great crisis in the development of 
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the Greek theology, and to its fourth stage, —the epoch of Atha- 
nasius and the Nicene creed. Historically and critically, Athana- 
sianism is simply a revolt from the subordination tendency, when 
carried too far, and a counter-reaction along the Origenistic lines 
of eternal generation and of an essential difference between the 
Son of God and all created beings. But as is usual in such reac- 
tions, it went to the opposite extreme. Arius had stretched subor- 
dination to its furthest point. Athanasius reduced it to a mini- 
mum. Origen had described the Son as “a middle being between 
the uncreated and the created.” The Nicene creed declared him 
to be of the same essence with the Father, since he is true Son of 
God, and as a Son must be of the Father’s nature, — “God of 
God, very God of very God.” Thus the term “ homoousios” be- 
comes the turning point of the Nicene epoch. Yet curiously this 
famous word made much less noise in the Athanasian age than 
it has since, and, besides, a new meaning has been foisted upon it 
which has no ground in the word itself or in the use made of it 
by the Nicene theologians. It was put into the Nicene creed by 
a sort of accident, as Athanasius explains, in order to drive the 
Arians from their cover; and although it became in this way a 
watchword of orthodoxy, it was not insisted on as essential even 
by Athanasius himself. What it meant to the Nicene party is 
clear from Athanasius’ own explanations. He declares distinctly 
that it was used simply to signify that the Son was truly Son, 
not putatively or adoptively, and that, as true Son, he was of 
the same generic nature with the Father, and so equal to the 
Father in all divine attributes. Athanasius was ready even to 
accept the term homoiousios as a synonym for homoousios, if 
it was explained to mean a likeness of essence in kind which 
would allow that the Son was a true Son and derived from 
the Father his essential qualities. This, in fact, became the 
basis of the union which followed between the Athanasian and 
Semi-Arian parties, resulting in the acceptance of the Nicene 
ereed by all except the extreme Arians. It is a fact which 
seems not to be generally recognized that Athanasius uses the 
word homoousios very rarely, while he employs the word “ homoios ” 
very frequently, as expressing his own position concerning the 
relation of the Son to the Father. It is significant that in the 
“Statement of Faith” which was written not long after the for- 
mation of the Nicene creed, he uses simply the word homoios, 
“being like the Father, as the Lord says: ‘he that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” What Athanasius contended for so 
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stoutly against the Arians was the real divine sonship of Christ, 
and his essential equality with the Father. When this was 
allowed, he cared little for words. 

We are now prepared to estimate more clearly and comprehen- 
sively the trinitarianism of Athanasius. Radically it is Origen- 
ism. The Logos doctrine, in its Origenistic form of eternal gen- 
eration and derived subordination, forms the backbone of the 
Nicene christology. Too much theological significance has been 
given by historical writers to the Nicene epoch, as if it created an 
essentially new theology. This is very far from the truth. It was a 
time of widespread ecclesiastical ferment, and men of action, rather 
than of speculative thought, came to the front. A conflict arose 
between two factions of the same theological school. Origenism 
became divided against itself. Athanasius was not a speculative, 
systematic thinker ; he was a born leader of men, a knight of Chris- 
tian chivalry, ready to point his lance at every denier of ‘the 
faith once delivered.” He seized the word homoousios and threw 
it as a gauntlet into the arena, but it was a word of battle to be 
dropped at leisure, not a note of new theology. It was in the 
Latin West that a makeshift catchword of the Nicene nomencla- 
ture was taken up, its true meaning misunderstood, and a new 
scheme of trinitarian theology drawn from:’it. The difference 
between Athanasius and Origen is largely a matter of words. 
Origen disliked the term homoousios because if seemed to break 
down subordination and introduce tritheism. Athanasius adopted 
it because it seemed to save subordination from the annihilating 
heterousianism of Arius. Both were defending the same position, 
but from different standpoints. Yet Athanasius took one long 
step forward. He held to a certain subordination of the Son 
to the Father, as he was compelled to, in consistency with 
the essential character of the Logos mediating doctrine, to 
which he unflinchingly adhered. But he reduced it, as we have 
already said, to its lowest possible terms. He was ready to call 
Christ God, not merely in the larger sense of what is super- 
human or divine, but in the strict meaning, “very God of 
very God,” as having the same essential nature with the Father. 
He even declared the Son to be “equal” to the Father, ap- 
plied to him the terms which characterize the highest deity, and 
gave him the supreme attributes of omniscience, omnipotence and 
sovereignty. This is new theological language, and seems to indi- 
cate an entirely new departure. But a close study of Athanasius 
makes it clear that he has not departed from the Origenistie prin- 
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ciples of generation and subordination. In fact, he could not do 
so without surrendering the whole Logos doctrine in its original 
form, and exposing himself to the charge of holding to three inde- 
pendent Gods. If he had felt a leaning toward the entire elimi- 
nation of the subordination element, of which there is no evi- 
dence, the danger of such a charge would have deterred him. The 
one object of dread ever present to the Nicene and post-Nicene 
Fathers was the spectre of Tritheism. To be squarely Trinitarian 
and yet not be Tritheistic was the great effort of Greek the- 
ology. How was it accomplished? The answer to this question 
gives us the “open sesame” of the Athanasian trinitarianism. 
Three distinct points are to be noted,—the view taken of the 
Father; of the Son; and of their metaphysical relation to each 
other. 

First, the Father, with Athanasius, is the one God, the Absolute 
and Supreme Being. He never confounds the one God with the 
Trinity. The three Persons are not one Being. This, to him, is 
Sabellianism. His monotheism is clearly set forth in his “ State- 
ment of Faith:” “We believe in one Unbegotten God, Father 
Almighty, maker of all things visible and invisible, that hath his 
being from himself, and in one only-begotten W ord, Wisdom, Son, 
begotten of the Father without beginning and eternally.” Unbe- 
gottenness and self-existence are here made the essential attributes 
of the Father alone. He is the eternal cause and fountain of all 
being, including even the being of the Son and Holy Spirit. This 
point is fundamental in the Athanasian system; it is the philo- 
sophical Platonic assumption with which he starts, and on which 
he builds his Logos doctrine. It is the stronghold of his theism 
against all pantheism on the one hand, and of his monotheism 
against all polytheism or tritheism on the other. No Greek theo- 
logian held more firmly to the divine transcendence than Athana- 
sius. He had no controversy with Arius here. He held equally 
with him that God was utterly unlike his creation, and was sepa- 
rated from it, in his essence, by infinite measures. Hence the 
prominence given by him to the Logos doctrine, which is cen- 
tral and dominant in his whole christology. With Athanasius 
the Logos in his mediation réle is essential to the existence of the 
universe as well as to the redemption of mankind. In him the 
cosmological idea triumphs over the soteriological. Christ is much 
more than the Saviour of men, he is the eternal and necessary 
principle of mediation and communion between the transcendent 
God and all created things. Thus the incarnation rather than 
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the crucifixion is made the prominent fact in the relation of Christ 
to men. It is not sin merely, but nature as created, that separates 
man from God. Athanasius here departs from the Scripture, 
which teaches .man’s essential likeness to God, and also from 
Plato, who declares that “likeness to God” (épolwors 7G Oe) is 
man’s great prerogative and moral duty. Plato’s doctrine of tran- 
scendence was modified by his view of man’s moral relationship. 
Athanasius shows a Neo-Platonic influence which tended to empha- 
size the divine transcendence and to separate man from God more 
completely. Hence, according to him, the absolute necessity of 
the incarnation. “The Word was made man that we might be 
made God” (Gcoromfipev), And here appears the great reason 
why Athanasius insisted so earnestly upon the homoousian doc- 
trine. In his view, unless the Logos mediator. was essentially 
divine, “very God of very God,” the chasm between God and 
man, between the infinite and the finite, could not be spanned. 
But let it be noted that this whole view involves the strictest 
monotheism. The Logos mediating principle is as sharply dis- 
tinguished from the Absolute God as he is from the creation in 
whose behalf he mediates. 

Secondly, Athanasius’ doctrine of the Son is the logical resultant 
of his doctrine of the Absolute God as Father and of the mediating 
Logos. How does the Logos become endowed with his mediating 
function? It is by virtue of his Sonship. The Logos of God is 
the Son of God, and hence able to reveal him. Here Athanasius 
is a true Origenist. Sonship is not a superficial and temporal 
movement of the divine activity; it is an eternal relationship. 
Athanasius, moreover, holds equally with Origen to the reality 
and genuineness of the sonship. He does not explain it away as 
mere metaphor. ‘The real sonship is what he means by homo- - 
ousios. This sonship is what separates Christ from the category 
of creatures and makes him truly divine. But real sonship in- 
volves a real generation. This, too, Athanasius accepts in all its 
literalness, though he guards against a materialistic view of it. 
In one point only does he vary from Origen,—in making the 
generation an eternal fact or condition of the divine nature, rather 
than a voluntary movement of the divine will. Thus the ground 
is laid for the subordination of the Son to the Father. The Son 
is a generated, that is, a derived being. Consequently he is not 
self-existent or independent. This is distinctly declared in one 
remarkable passage (Fourth Oration, 3), where Athanasius argues 


that if the Logos were self-existent (4¢’ éavrod ixéory) there would 
VOL. 11. — NO. 12, 43 
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result two independent causes of existence or supreme Beings 
(800 dv elev dpa’), The subordination thus involved is not a mere 
dfficial one. The whole theory of official subordination is a 
product of Western thought; it is unknown in Greek theology. 
Subordination with Athanasius is of nature, for the Son derives 
his existence “from the Father’s essence.” It is true that he 
insists upon the equality of the Son with the Father. But the 
term “equal” was used by him in a relative, not absolute sense. 
It applied to those attributes with which Christ was endowed by 
virtue of his generation from the Father, but not to those which 
make the Father the absolute and supreme God. 

Thirdly, what, then, is the metaphysical relation of the Father 
and Son? At the outset let it be noted that Athanasius has 
no leaning toward Sabellianism. No stronger protests against 
the Sabellian position can be found than in his writings. He 
sharply opposes the doctrine of one personal Being in three modes 
of revelation and activity. On this point Athanasius is as thor- 
oughly trinitarian as Origen, and he stands squarely in the line of 
all orthodox Greek theologians. He has been accused of sympa- 
thizing with Marcellus, who was a strong defender of the Nicene 
creed, but lapsed into a complete Sabellian doctrine. There is no 
ground for the charge. Marcellus was separated from Athana- 
sius in his whole metaphysics. He was not an Origenist; he 
declared Origen to be the source of the whole Arian heresy. He 
opposed the Origenistic doctrine of generation and subordination, 
and held to the absoluteness of the Logos. When Athanasius 
came to understand the real position of Marcellus he disowned 
him, and his earnest plea against the Sabellian doctrine in the 
Fourth Oration seems to have been directed especially against 
Marcellus himself, though his name is not mentioned. The truth 
is, that Marcellus held a type of doctrine that was gaining ground 
in the West, and his chief sympathizers were in that quarter. 
Sabellianism had its origin on Greek soil, but it was wholly 
rejected by the Origenistic Logos school, which finally triumphed 
over all monarchian tendencies and remained tenaciously trinita- 
rian to the last; while the Sabellianism of Marcellus reappeared 
in a disguised form in the Western Latin church in the person of 
Augustine. 

Athanasius, then, held to a Trinity of three personal Beings. 
‘Qn this point there was no disagreement between him and Arius. 
Both stood on common Origenistie ground; both equally opposed 
Sabellianism. Their differences arose on the question of the 
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nature of the second person. Arius declared him to be a creature ; 
Athanasius declared him to be the true Son of God, of the same 
nature with the Father (dpoovcvs), and therefore not a creature. 

That Athanasius did not mean by homoousios one numerical 
essence or being is not only involved in his whole metaphysics, but 
is expressly declared in his “Statement of Faith:” “ We do not 
hold a Son-Father, as do the Sabellians, calling Him single in essence 
but not the same in essence (povootcrov xai odx Suootovov), and thus 
destroying the existence of the Son.” The charge here is that the 
Sabellians reduce the Father and Son to mere modes of one being, 
—a sort of Son-Father, and thus destroy the Son’s distinct personal 
existence. Athanasius could not have distinguished numerical 
unity of essence from generic unity more pointedly than he did by 
the terms monoousios and homoousios. He held that the Father 
and the Son were both divine beings, and hence of the same 
divine nature (époovo1n); but this is a very different doctrine 
from the Sabellian, which makes God a single essence, revealing 
himself in three personal forms (sovoovcws), Sabellianism is 
essentially monistic and pantheistic ; it confounds the persons and 
their acts, reducing them to accidents of one substance. Atha- 
nasius was a theist. He held that God is a self-conscious, indi- 
vidual, uni-personal Being. He was equally a monotheist. He 
believed in “one God, the Father Almighty.” Hence he was 
always careful to distinguish the acts of the Father and the Son 
as well as their individualities. 

Modern writers frequently assume that the Greek Fathers had 
crude ideas of what personality is,—a curious assumption to 
make in regard to men who were profoundly versed in the Aris- 
totelian psychology, and whose metaphysical discriminations have 
formed the warp and woof of theological thought to the present 
day. I grant, however, that modern theologians have made one 
psychological discovery which was unknown to Athanasius. He 
had not learned that “ person,” as a metaphysical term, may have 
two meanings, a natural and a non-natural. By it he meant an 
individual being, or what Mr. Joseph Cook calls derisively a 
person “in the ordinary Boston sense.” It was reserved for 
Augustine and his successors down to Mr. Cook to confound all 
valid laws of thought by asserting that “ person” may mean one 
thing in common speech and a very different thing in Christian 
theology. 

But if Athanasius held to three persons in the strict sense, how 
did he save himself from tritheism? I answer: In the same 
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way as his predecessors had done before him, by the doctrine of one 
supreme cause. Here again Athanasius is a pure Origenist. The 
Origenistic doctrine of generation and subordination solved for 
him, as for all the Greek Fathers, the mystery of the divine unity 
as related to the divine trinity. The Son as begotten of the 
Father is a derived being, and so cannot be a separate or foreign 
deity. This is the point of the varied illustrations which Athana- 
sius employs in setting forth his view, such as fountain and stream, 
sun and ray, king and image, parent and child. Some of these 
comparisons are capable of a Sabellian sense, if the object of 
Athanasius in using them is not understood ; and in recent theol- 
ogy they have been thus misinterpreted. But they were intended 
to illustrate the community of nature of the Father and the Son, 
not numerical oneness. This is evident from those illustrations 
which cannot admit any such construction. Take the case of 
parent and child which Athanasius uses so frequently. Since the 
child is the offspring of the parent he is of the same generic 
nature (époovc1s); as such, he is not foreign or exterior to the 
parent, but interior and proper to him, and so vice versa the 
parent is interior to the child. Athanasius represents a father 
(First Oration, 26) as replying to the question whence his child 
came: “He is not from without, but from myself, proper and 
similar to my essence, not become mine from another, but begot- 
ten of me; wherefore I too am wholly in him, while I remain 
myself what Iam.” So, he adds, the Son is interior and proper 
tothe Father. This doctrine of the interiorness or coinherence of 
the Son in the Father has been misapprehbended by Augustinian 
theologians. It has been supposed to support strongly the view 
of numerical unity. But this was not the question at issue. 
Athanasius was arguing against the Arian doctrine that the Son 
is a creature, and the illustration of parent and child was applied 
directly against his Arian opponents: “ Let them confess in like 
manner concerning the Word of God that he is simply from the 
Father.” The argument assumes the fundamental postulate of 
the Platonic dualism and transcendence,— that the created is 
exterior and foreign to the uncreated. If the Son is a creature, 
he is foreign to the Father, like all other creatures; but if he is a 
true Son, of the Father’s essence, he cannot be foreign or exterior, 
and hence cannot be a creature. As a child is generically in his 
parent and the parent in the child, so the Son is in the Father 
and the Father in the Son; and it is to support this argument 
that Athanasius appeals so frequently to Christ’s words: “ That 
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ye may know that I am in the Father and the Fatherin me.” “I 
and my Father are one.” “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” 

In this connection further light is shed upon the meaning of 
the term homoousios, as used by Athanasius. He applies it con- 
tinually to human persons, as belonging to one human race, that 
is, in a generic sense. How then can it be assumed that, in 
applying it to the Son of God, he uses it in a totally different 
sense, especially when the divine relationship is being directly 
compared with the human, and no hint is given that the meaning 
is changed? But we are not left to conjecture. Athanasius him- 
self explains his meaning in one clear passage, not to speak of 
others: “ The sense of ‘ offspring ’ and ‘ coessential’ (époove.s) is 
one, and whoso considers the Son an offspring, rightly considers 
him also as coessential.”* If this passage by itself were of doubt- 
ful interpretation, the context sets all doubt at rest, for Athanasius 
is showing that the Semi-Arian doctrine of “ likeness in essence ” 
(dpovovcvos) is not in necessary disagreement with the homoousian 
doctrine, since it allows that the Son is the true offspring of the 
Father. But it is impossible to interpret “likeness in essence ” 
as implying numerical unity. It would seem unnecessary to pur- 
sue this point further ; but so ingrained in modern theology is the 
view that the Nicene Athanasian doctrine of the Trinity involves 
a numerical unity of essence, that I propose a few additional 
considerations. First, if Athanasius had meant by homoousios 
“numerically one in essence,” he would not have distinguished it, 
as he did, from povoovevos and ravroovovos, for this is the very point 
of the difference in these terms, as Athanasius himself shows, 
defining homoousios as meaning “sameness in likeness,” in con- 
trast with a simple unity. Further, the fact that Athanasius 
made such common use of the term dows as expressing his own 
faith, and that he was ready to accept dpovovcrs as a synonym for 
époovews, if properly explained, seems wholly conclusive. But, 
still further, such a use of the word would have been altogether 
new in its history. Everywhere in Greek literature homoousios 
means generic likeness or sameness. Aristotle calls the stars 
époovo.nr. Plotinus uses the same term for souls, when arguing 
that they are divine and immortal. There is no evidence that any 
Greek Father ever gave the word any different meaning. Gregory 
of Nyssa calls not only “human souls,” but also “ corruptible 

1 De Synodis, 42. 
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bodies,” homoousia (époovcra ri POapra owpara). Chrysostom de- 
scribes Eve as homoousios with Adam.! 

But there is one more consideration that goes to the root of 
the whole matter. The assumption of numerical unity of essence 
involves another assumption, viz., that, in the case of the Trinity, 
singleness of essence exists with a plurality of persons. But this 
breaks down a fundamental law of logic and psychology. Essence 
is the sum of the qualities of a being. Person is a being with 
certain qualities which constitute its essence. Essence and person 
then must be coincident. They cannot be separated. The distinc- 
tion between them is purely logical and subjective. To assume a 
separation in fact, or that one may be singular and the other 
plural, is to confound the subjective with the objective, and create 
a metaphysical contradiction.2 The Greek Fathers were never 
guilty of such a confusion. They were too well versed in the 
Aristotelian logic. The question was never even raised until 
the fifth century, in the compromise of Chalcedon. All through 
the earlier trinitarian and christological controversies the coinci- 
dence of nature and person was accepted on all sides as axiomatic. 
On this ground Origen and his school called the three persons 
three essences, meaning that each person has his own individual 
qualities. So Theodore of Mopsuestia, a devoted adherent of the 
Nicene creed, was led to his theory of two persons in Christ, or of 
two real Christs, by assuming that if there were two complete 
natures, divine and human, two persons must result. The same 
assumption led the Monophysites to their theory of “ one nature,” 
since Christ was one person. There is not the slightest evidence 
that any Greek Father before Theodoret held any other opinion. 
The Cappadocian Athanasian school stood firmly on it. That 
Athanasius himself should have developed a new metaphysics on 
this point, so as to change the whole character of trinitarian 
doctrine, without leaving a ripple on the surface of ecclesiastical 
history, is inconceivable. 

But the fact may be brought up that, while Origen called three 
persons three essences, Athanasius and his followers refused to do 

1 Gregory, Contra Eunomium, vii. 5 ; Chrysostom, Homil. in Genes. xvi. 

® While I must dissent entirely from the interpretation of Principal Rob- 
ertson and Cardinal Newman in vol. iv. of the Nicene Fathers, I wish to ex- 
press my admiration of the candor of both these critics in allowing that their 
view involves what is self-contradictory to the human understanding. But 


does not such an admission stamp the interpretation itself as false? Certainly 


Athanasius was not conscious of holding a self-contradictory doctrine, and he 
was a keen logician. 
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so. The explanation is simple. It was the result of a linguistic 
evolution, such as is common to all language. The theological 
terminology of the Greek Fathers was Aristotelian. Aristotle 
distinguished two kinds of essence. By “first essence” he meant 
a concrete being or thing. By “second essence” he meant the 
“form ” or idea or, in Platonic language, the universal, the genus 
or species, which is the basis of all “ first essences” or individual 
things. These distinctions underlie the whole Greek theology. 
But they are brought out explicitly and in Aristotelian form by 
the later scholastic Athanasians, Gregory of Nyssa and John of 
Damascus. 

When Origen called the Son an “essence” he meant “ first 
essence,” that is, a concrete being or real person. But when 
discussion arose in the Nicene period over the question of the 
relation of nature to person, and especially concerning the use 
of irécracts for person, as distinguished from otcia, the term oicia 
became restricted in meaning to the “ second” sense of Aristotle, 
—the universal, generic or abstract sense ; and such was the com- 
mon meaning of it in the later Greek Fathers. Gregory of Nyssa 
and also John of Damascus define otvia as xowov, that is, what is 
common or generic in contrast with the individual (irdcracs). 
Such is the use of it by Athanasius. Hence he again and again 
employs the Platonic and Aristotelian names for the generic or 
universal (cldos, popd)), as synonyms for otc. No evidence 
could be clearer. According to Athanasius the divine essence or 
form or idea is individualized and personalized in the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, who are thus united in a metaphysical and 
transcendental unity, and separated from all created beings. This 
is distinctly set forth by John of Damascus: “ Essence does not 
exist by itself, but is seen in persons.” It is true that Athanasius 
sometimes uses the term, 4cés, as a synonym for oivia, but hée often 
adds the abstract, S«dérys, in explanation, and the context always 
shows this to be his meaning. This usage is explained by Gregory 
of Nyssa in the treatise, Ex rav xowév évvov, when he says that 
if the name, ds, signified a person, three persons would signify 
three gods, but since it denotes oicia, there is one God. It cannot 
be too distinctly declared that the Greek theologians from Atha- 
nasius on are philosophically Platonico-Aristotelians. With them 
all, the idea or universal has concrete existence only in individual 
beings. The Father, Son and Holy Spirit are such individuals 
(érocrdces). The unity of the three is not concrete or numerical 
but metaphysical or generic. It is easy now to see why Atha- 
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nasius declined to say “ three essences,” and yet did not hesitate to 
say “three hypostases”’ or beings. The failure to recognize this 
linguistic change in the use of “ essence,” after the time of Ori- 
gen, has perhaps contributed more than anything else to the opin- 
ion that Athanasius departed radically from Origen’s views. But 
it was in fact a mere change of terminology, not one of theological 
position.! 

The Athanasian trinitarianism is seen in its completest form in 
the Cappadocian theologians, Basil and the two Gregories. The 
idea has recently been broached that these men formed a Neo- 
Nicene school, falling away from the homoousianism of Athana- 
sius to the older homoiousianism of Origen.2 This theory rests 
on the assumption that Athanasius himself was not an Origenist. 


1 The translator of the new volume of the Nicene Fathers (Gregory of 
Nyssa), represents Athanasius as “using the older terminology,” not distin- 
guishing irdéoracis from ovcla (p. 24). In support of his assertion he refers to 
a passage in Ad Afros, 4. But in translating it he makes a curious blunder, 
leaving out of account or misinterpreting the last clause, and thus changing 
the whole meaning. A reference to the correct translation in the fourth 
volume of the Nicene Fathers would have set him right. In fact Athanasius 
did not, in this passage or in the context, raise the question at all whether 
iméoracis may be used in a different sense from odola. It was wholly out of 
his thought. That Athanasius did elsewhere use tpeis iroordceis in contra- 
distinetion to ula odcla is allowed by the translator in a note. 

I must make another criticism on the whole translation of Gregory’s Contra 
Eunomium. Oictla is translated everywhere by the term “being” or “ Being,” 
as if it were concrete, while trécracts is translated always by the term “ per- 
son,” as if person was to be distinguished from concrete being. This is unjust 
both to Eunomius and to Gregory. Eunomius, as an extreme Arian, held that 
the Father, Son and Holy Spirit are three otcla, and that each odcla is an in- 
dividual or personal being (iréeracis), following the “ older terminology” of 
Origen. Gregory, on the contrary, adopted the new nomenclature, defining 
ovela as an abstract or universal (the “second essence” of Aristotle), while 
inéoracis was limited to individual or concrete being. The failure to recognize 
this difference in the use of terms creates complete confusion in the transla- 
tion. Gregory explicitly holds that Father, Son and Holy Spirit are three in- 
dividuals or Beings, and that otela is a generic or universal term and therefore 
must be singular. 

The influence of Newman is clearly visible in these new translations of the 
Greek Fathers, and it is baneful. He failed to discern the thoroughly Aris- 
totelian character of the Nicene metaphysics, and assumed that in the Nicene 
Trinity “essence” in its concrete sense and “person” are not coincident, and 
consequently that God is one Being at the same time that He is three Persons. 
See his Theological Tracts, pp. 259, 265. 

? Harnack’s Outlines of the History of Dogma, p. 260. Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers, second series, vol. v. p. 24. Gwatkin, Studies of Arianism, 
p- 242, with a reference to Zahn, Marcellus, 87. 
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But, as we have seen, Athanasius had no quarrel with the genuine 
homoiousianism of Origen. “ Homoios”’ was the word oftenest on 
his own lips.! His great conflict was with the Arian Heterou- 
sians. He held out the olive branch of peace to the Semi-Arians ; 
and the Cappadocians were his devoted helpers in the reunion 
that was finally accomplished. Basil was his personal friend. 
Gregory of Nyssa, Basil’s younger brother and disciple, became 
the acknowledged head of the Nicene party. Strange would it be 
if these men misunderstood the theological position of their great 
leader. But there is no evidence of it in their voluminous writ- 
ings. Their doctrinal watchwords are the same. They contend 
against Arianism and Sabellianism alike, defending the old trin- 
itarianism with the old metaphysics of generation, derivation and 
subordination. It is true they were ardent Origenists, but Atha- 
nasius himself had for Origen only words of praise. In one 
respect only can we detect a change. The Cappadocians were the 
schoolmen of the Greek Fathers. They introduced a more pre- 
cise metaphysical treatment of theological themes; but the sub- 
stance and even form of their doctrine is thoroughly Athanasian. 

To conclude: The words of Harnack on this closing chapter 
of the Greek trinitarianism can be truthfully applied to its whole 
history: “In reality under the cover of the dpoovcws men indeed 
continued in the Orient in a kind of homoiousianism, which is to 
this day orthodox in all their churches.” Carlyle once voiced the 
traditional conception of the Nicene theology when he declared 
that the whole controversy was about a diphthong. In fact, it was 
not a question of a diphthong, but of an alpha privative. “Opovos 
versus dvdyzows was the real issue. It was Augustine and the 
Latin Church that changed the focus of debate, and made the 
diphthong a heresy, by giving homoousios a new meaning, and 
adding filiogue to the creed. It is no wonder that a schism fol- 
lowed between the two churches which has continued to this day. 
The idea is prevalent that this schism rests on slight theological 
grounds. The very contrary is the truth. The addition of filioque 
to the Nicene creed was a radical overturning of the whole struc- 
ture. It broke down its monotheism; it reduced generation and 


1 In the three Orations against the Arians dpoodcws is used but once, while 
8uo.os and its derivatives, duolwois and duoidrns are used at least thirty-four 
times. The so-called Fourth Oration is of doubtful origin, and is directed 
rather against the Sabellianism of Marcellus. Curiously Athanasius here uses 
épootows three times, and seems to have no fear of its being charged with a 
Sabellian meaning. 
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sonship to a metaphor; it turned three personal beings into one 
being revealing himself in tri-personal form; it changed the me- 
diating Logos into absolute Deity. Such changes are revolution- 
ary. No compromise was possible, or ever will be. The schism 
is complete and final. 

Our survey of Athanasianism here naturally closes. But the 
question that was raised at the outset, Would Athanasius recog- 
nize his New England disciples? remains unanswered. This re- 
quires a further survey of the pseudo-Athanasian Augustinianism, 
and its outcome in the New England trinitarianism. 


Levi L. Pare. 
BanGor THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





SCIENCE A NATURAL ALLY OF RELIGION. 


ONE need not apologize for writing upon such a topic as the 
above, old as it is. Some subjects are never worn out. Often 
as these grain fields have been reaped and raked, the diligent 
“‘ gleaner after gleaners,” to use the phrase of Lord Salisbury in 
a speech to the Lords against Home Rule, may still gather here 
at least a sheaf or two worth carrying away. It is distinctly 
possible that in one respect a discussion of this subject should be 
reasonably unique and fresh. As a rule, those who have treated 
the relations of science to religion have been more or less pro- 
nounced partisans of one side or the other. Should a critic come 
forward having sincere sympathy with both, believing both to be 
precious in the extreme, and each in its way an important revelation 
of the divine spirit, though his deliverances involved little new 
matter, they might be valuable in their method and temper. 

A few remarks may be in order before taking up the main 
discussion. That many eminent scientists are personally not be- 
lievers has nothing whatever to do with our inquiry. Men may 
be zealous in science as in religion without knowing what spirit 
they are of. There is science and there is sciolism. Beyond 
question, propositions are put forward in the name of science and 
widely believed to be part thereof which are not entitled to any 
such regard. If one of these antagonizes religion, it is only as all 
falsehood does so. In quite the same way certain religious and 
theological convictions are still held, even as items in formal 
creeds, which are clearly the result of superstition and unclear 
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thinking rather than essential data of faith in a spiritual world 
and a living God. The victory of science of course involves the 
downfall or reform of such ideas, a fact proving not its enmity, 
but its friendship, to true faith. One result of scientific progress 
is here passed with a mere mention, because it is simply incidental 
and temporary. It is that decadence of faith which overtakes 
such as are unable either to disbelieve science or to redress their 
religious thinking. All must regret the unbelief originating in 
this way. Even the wheels of God’s chariot do not revolve with- 
out some friction, though no man of sense would halt the chariot 
on that account. Valuable as it might be to ascertain the amount 
or the coefficient of such friction, it must be of greater conse- 
quence still to view the movement of the chariot, and if possible 
to discover therefrom the law of its accelerating progress. We 
will not here study the mere accidents of scientific advance, even 
though these should up to date be of greater bulk than the other 
effects, but confine ourselves to its normal and logical results, 
which will be, if they are not so now, the chief marks whereby 
that advance will be known and its splendor estimated. 

Much is heard on on all hands about the “ positivity” of 
modern science. The thought is important. We must not confuse 
science with speculation. The precepts and the spirit of Comte 
have been of the utmost service to the progress of truth by turn- 
ing investigation from vagaries to facts, from the vapid and 
mostly unanswerable inquiries which so occupied the Schoolmen, 
to those lines of research pertaining to the real world which 
investigators have been and are so fruitfully following up. It 
is well, too, that scientific striving has thus far largely confined it- 
self to those fields of study where positive and usable results — 
“usable” in the coarser mercantile sense—are attainable. Had 
men’s minds gone to work otherwise, probably no branch of chem- 
istry, physics, astronomy or biology would have attained by this 
time the fine maturity which actually marks these sciences. 

Yet.it must be laid down with emphasis that neither positivism, 
in the sense of Comte, nor the very kindred doctrine of Kant, that 
our knowledge is limited to phenomena, can stand as a final prin- 
ciple of science. To agnosticism of these or of any other stripes 
there is this to say: While its assertion of our ignorance, as an 
account of man’s present powers and attainments, is in general 
very just, yet to predicate of any portion of existence a final and 
strictly necessary unknowableness, whether the difficulty be placed 
in the object or in the faculty of knowledge, involves in principle 
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a skepticism fatal to all science. The universe of fact is not 
bulkheaded off into compartments, but is one from centre to 
‘circumference, from pole to pole. Tell the mind that the world 
of entity is all before it where to choose, and truth its guide. 
The scientists who use them will have to give up these shibboleths, 
“ positivity” and “ phenomena,” and substitute in their stead the 
grander motto of “reality.” The end of fact is the sole end of 
thought. If science anywhere or ever comes to a wall through 
which she cannot burrow, science then and there ceases to be. 
After that, thinking, seeming and dreaming are one, and to prate 
longer of “truth” is simply saying, over and over, ‘‘ Borrioboola- 
gha.” 

I wish to show here that modern science, by virtue of its 
methods, principles, spirit and results, is a valuable instrumen- 
tality for the promotion of religious truth, and must become more 
and more so as it develops. I desire to illustrate and prove this 
service, this destiny of science, by examining the two greatest and 
best accredited generalizations which it has thus far worked out, 
the unity of nature and the law of evolution, making it clear that 
these truths, so far from warring against any deserving tenets of 
a religious kind, must, when properly understood, blessedly purify 
and mightily strengthen all such tenets. 

An influence almost religious is exerted by science in that she 
incessantly trains her pupils to regard recondite facts, to look 
beneath the surface, to remember that unseen things are usually 
of more importance than those which obtrude themselves. Nearly 
all scientific investigation is a search for that which is out of 
sight. If any man can without belying his calling think spiritual 
realities of light account, because they are not to be weighed on 
Fairbanks’ scales or kicked with our feet, the true scientist can 
never err in that way. If soi-disant scientists ever so speak, it is 
because they are soi-disant scientists and nothing more. 

Strictly a part of religion, so far as it goes, is that truth-loving 
and moral temper which science inculeates and, one may say, 
exacts in all her votaries. To lay aside prejudice, to hear both 
sides of questions, not to be stampeded by popular cries or repelled 
from truth which two or three or even none acknowledge — these 
are the marks of the scientific mind. Professed devotees of science 
there are, indeed — many of them — who show these traits all 
too faintly ; yet no man can long be recognized as really a min- 
ister at the altar of science save in so far as this resolute, unselfish 
love of truth for truth’s sake animates him. Very prevalent in 
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the world now, and very beautiful, is this attachment to the right 
side simply because it is right, this single-eyed devotion to truth 
irrespective of consequences, which the study of exact science has 
done so much to spread. Auguste Comte and his Positive Phi- 
losophy deserve great’ credit for such a result. In the way 
specified, the Positivists have, without thinking of it, set free a 
powerful and most gratifying moral influence. They have insisted 
with an emphasis never used before, that, if truth is to be found 
out, the investigator must lay aside all prejudice and self-interest, 
and without fear or favor bend himself to the ascertainment of 
the naked facts. There has thus been called into existence a new, 
distinct and most precious phase of regard for truth. In every 
scientific laboratory throughout the world to-day, this noble species 
of human virtue is stimulated, held up for admiration and doubt- 
_ less to some extent exemplified. It has come to possess even 
theology and will yet revolutionize that science. It has gone over 
into the study of the past and founded the science of historical 
investigation. It is rapidly clothing Comparative Religion with a 
scientific character, emphasizing anew and strikingly the truth 
that God has in no age or race been destitute of witnesses to his 
eternal power and divinity. 

Our attention may next be invited to the benign work which 
science and the philosophical criticism evoked by science have 
done in overthrowing skepticism. The central citadel of all con- 
viction and assurance, which ancient philosophy evacuated as 
hopelessly breached and forever untenable, modern science has put 
in-repair and rendered impregnable. Radical skepticism, which 
was the bane of Greek philosophy, can never come back. One 
who reads in the “ Theetetus” the logic whereby Plato pulverizes 
Protagoras and his doctrine of the subjectivity of knowledge, 
which is, of course, nothing but a doctrine of universal skepticism, 
wonders how that pestilential error could ever have reappeared. 
Yet it did reappear: it flourished even; and by what a skeptic, 
could he have done so consistently with his theory, would have 
called a just retribution, it became the distinguishing character- 
istic of the New Academy, of Arcesilaus and Carneades themselves, 
who hailed Plato as their philosophic head. Pyrrho would not 
admit that anything is true or certain. ‘Say not,” he bade, 
“¢This is so,’ but only, ‘ This seems to me to be so,’ ‘It is possi- 
ble,’ ‘It may be,’ and the like.” The New Academy, with a keener 
insight than Pyrrho’s, seeing that this very suspension of judg- 
ment was a sort of affirmation, would have it that a man can know 
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nothing save that he knows nothing, and that this is not proper 
knowledge but feeling. The utter impossibility of knowledge 
and the fatuity of all pretence thereto — these were the invariable 
tenets of skepticism as it flourished of old. 

Science has made such tenets impossible now. Thinkers of all 
tendencies read of them to-day with a smile. The ten tpéro, for 
instance, which Sextus Empiricus has given us from A‘nesidemus, 
meant to prove that we cannot know anything, are rendered ludi- 
crous by the demonstrated data of physics and psychology. They 
are all reducible to a few logical puzzles and to certain errors in 
sense-perception. By patient clarification of thought, we now see 
the logical antinomies fade away, no definite and certain mental 
proposition contradicting any other, while slips in sense-pereeption 
are found to be due to a subjective element in the process, which 
can be allowed for and largely eliminated by repetition, so as to 
leave no doubt whatever touching the solid reality of the world. 
In the merely logical part of this triumph, philosophy has had 
some share, but its physical and psychological part is purely and 
distinctively the work of that modern science which has been so 
reviled as the foe of faith. 

It is now admitted, indeed, that any proposition of general 
skepticism must needs be contradictory and absurd, as it is forced 
to assume that at least itself is true, thus involving the validity of 
thought. No one can assert the falsehood of this or that proposi- 
tion while denying the possibility of distinguishing falsehood from 
truth. It is doubly absurd for the skeptic to argue, since he 
denies the only principle on which argument can be based — the 
existence of truth. Men of all schools now proclaim this totally 
illogical character of general skepticism. It is a hopeful sign of 
the times that we may search the whole world of scientists from 
one edge of the horizon to the other and not find one who will 
deny that there is such a thing as truth. 

It will doubtless be said that only general skepticism has been 
vanquished in the way named, while disbelief touching many of 
the most vital truths in particular flourishes everywhere. This is 
certainly a fact. Men will doubt as long as they think, and many 
of them will doubt weakly and foolishly. Yet doubt over any 
detail of truth, however momentous, is of infinitesimal significance 
compared with doubt like that of Pyrrho, which questioned the 
very existence of truth. Let a man believe something, though his 
belief be entirely erroneous, and there is hope of him. He can be 
reasoned with and corrected. It is in him yet to embrace all 
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truth. But if he denies that there is such a thing as truth his 
case is hopeless. It is true, therefore, that in banishing general 
skepticism from the world, science has wrought like an apostle of 
religion. No praise is too great for her in view of this truly 
glorious achievement. 

Let us now turn our thought to the religious implication, inev- 
itable, as it seems to us, of what science teaches concerning the 
unity of the world.! The remotest bodies in our solar system are 
connected by the force of attraction with our planets as part of one 
colossal whole. From the nebula which the strongest telescope 
cannot dissolve, waves of light come to our eyes in exactly the 
same way as from a lamp close by. The lines which rays from 
the sun and stars describe on the spectrum assure us that the 
heavenly bodies are composed of the same materials as our earth. 
Considered in point of time, the world appears as truly a unit as 
when considered spatially. Its present condition is the child of 
all its preceding experiences. The coal and the iron used in our 
shops are the heritage of a measureless past. The very rise of 
our world is but a link in the chain of connected forces which 
brought the solar system itself into existence. Search far as we 
will in space, or back infinitely in time, we descry but the one 
orderly connection, which binds together remotest things with the 
nearest. Turn this way or that, with telescope or with microscope, 
there forever confronts us the indivisible meshwork of laws which 
joins everything that is or that ever was into one and the same 
world. When science thus brings all things into relation one 
with another, it does not mean, and it cannot mean, that they 
merély happen to fall together in this way. It implies, as Zeller 
puts it, that things “hang together,” and not merely that they 
“are together.” They stand united by some sort of necessity and 
not fortuitously. 

Furthermore, the connection of things is real and objective, not 
fantastical, not the product of our subjective whim. If it were 
otherwise, the calculations, expectations and experiments which 
depend upon presupposing the connection of things to be real, 
would be continually contradicted by the facts, as are the insane 
assumptions of magic. The engineer’s reckoning as to what a 
machine can do would ther be as likely to go astray as the 
prophecy of an astrologer regarding the influence of the stars 

1 Zeller well handles this consideration in Ueber Ursprung und Wesen der 


Religion: Vortrige und Abhandlungen, 2te Sammlung, 1. To this article the 
writer is much indebted. 
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upon the life-course of an infant. But nature does not so mislead. 
On the contrary, the prophecies which true science makes as to the 
working of the world experience continually confirms. Eclipses, 
for instance, occur precisely in the manner and at the times fore- 
told, demonstrating that the order and system ascribed to the real 
world is not a thing which imagination has trumped up. 

Now the deep-lying cause of this majestic economy is to be 
found either in a plurality of beings or in a single being. But 
primordiality cannot be plural. So long as one speaks of a plu- 
rality of first beings, one is inevitably confronted by the question 
how those atoms, forces or monads, name them as we may, could 
have joined hands with each other so as to form the world, — in par- 
ticular so as to form this world, with its infinite plenitude of 
natures, its inexhaustible riches of life and forms. This problem 
will not go unsolved, and no way can be found to solve it, but to 
return and gainsay the assumption one placed at its base, admit- 
ting that original fact is not plural, but singular, that it is from 
one only source and cause that all things have sprung, that the 
universe is held together and made into the harmonious whole it 
is by one fundamental force.! 

It is the business of science to unify the universe by reducing 
it to some central principle. In effecting this we may either think 
of the world as having had a beginning in time, under which sup- 
position we must provide it with a sufficient cause; or, making 
abstraction of the time-notion, we may simply refer the manifold 
contingent phases of being to an ultimate ground supporting 
them. In either case, the base, fulerum or centre of things, at 
which we arrive by thus tracing the phenomena down or back to 
bed-rock, will, in order to help our thought at all, have to be 
simple instead of compound ; for if it is a composite of any kind 
our work of unification is not done and might as well not have 
begun. 

With equal boldness may one affirm that the ultimate cause or 
reality to which we come in making a clear thought of the world 
is not material in nature, but mind, spirit, person. It must be 
this, because it must possess such a nature as to be or become a 
cause. Simple though it must be, it is called upon to be the sub- 
ject of a certain inner self-diremption, whereby it can originate 
things, to be such a simplex as is the One described in Plato’s 
* Sophist,” * which is at the same time, but not in the same sense, 

1 In Bk. I. of his Metaphysics, “On the Connection of Things,” Lotze seems 


to the writer quite to demonstrate this proposition. 
* Compare also “ The Laws,” Bk. X. 
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many. The unity required is, therefore, that of a personal being, 
of a being such, in this point, as we ourselves consciously are. 
No thing-unity, like the “ unknowable” placed by Herbert Spencer 
at the root of the universe, could fill the office here seen to be 
necessary. 

It boots nothing to find a primordial simple if it is dead, and 
any form of simple being other than intelligence, spirit, mind or 
thought isdead. This proposition may not command assent the 
instant it is first apprehended, but it is sure of assent at last if 
one persistently weighs it. In personality, and in personality 
alone, is possible that inner self-diremption which can equip a 
first cause for absolute initiative. This is what Aristotle means 
when, in the Twelfth Book of his ‘“ Metaphysics,” he denominates 
the Prime One “ self-moved.” It will not do, after the fashion of 
Comte, to pooh-pooh this line of consideration because it involves 
a touch of metaphysics. It is only carrying a little farther the 
identical process of thought in which all scientific investigation 
consists. If such a glance backward or downward to ultimacy is 
ridiculous, science itself is equally so. We therefore declare the 
assumption of one ultimate personal being indispensable to any 
scientific understanding of this world, as well as to a final under- 
standing of even its minutest part. 

This conviction is not weakened but confirmed by an examina- 
tion of the much overestimated, much dreaded, much misrepre- 
sented principle of evolution so closely connected with the life 
of modern science. The thought is very prevalent that the doc- 
trine of evolution, so far as it is accepted, renders all theistic or 
properly religious belief unnecessary and stupid. Hence the look 
askance with which so many good people still regard this rubric 
of science. 

No doubt evolution has sometimes been expounded, even by 
competent, even by leading scientists, in a manner to justify such 
scruples; but one need have no hesitation in declaring that the 
doctrine of evolution, in any form in which it can for a moment 
stand the scrutiny of thought, leaves the propriety, nay, the logi- 
cal necessity, of theistic belief absolutely untouched. Evolution 
does not account for origins. It cannot. Darwin made no pre- 
tense of having explained the beginning of life. He described, as 
he supposed, the rise of species, a much more modest undertaking. 
It was left for less scientific men to attempt framing from the mere 
principle of evolution an entire cosmology. They have failed, and 


such efforts must forever fail. That the wheels of evolution may 
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begin to roll, a cause is needed which shall be no product of evo- 
lution, but self-subsistent, and I repeat that one will try in vain to 
frame a tenable notion of a self-subsistent being that is not spirit. 

But supposing it otherwise, supposing a system of evolution 
launched independently of all spirit, how far could it proceed as 
a merely mechanical and automatic affair? Not to mention the 
origin of life, of sensation, and of rational thought and language, 
riddles which Du Bois Reymond ! declares that evolution does not 
solve, the rise of each new vegetable or animal species presupposes 
a sort of agency not allowed or accounted for by mere natural 
selection. We can understand the survival of the fittest when 
once the fittest has appeared. What is mysterious is how the 
fittest originates. In other words, those variations from type that 
occur “ever and anon,” as novelists say, and play so famous a part 
in evolution by getting themselves transmitted, are no less deep a 
mystery than life itself. As has been well said, the survival of 
the fittest does not explain the arrival of the fittest. Usually we 
simply postulate these decisive oddities, and take them for granted. 
Darwin could properly treat them so, for he did not pretend to 
be describing the nature of creative causality, only its mode of 
procedure ; but he who takes evolution as a philosophy of origins 
is required to explain the momentous innovation as well as the 
method by which, such innovation being given, the new species 
grows up in consequence of it. 

Now when we observe the wondrous order and system presented 
in the world that has been evolved, even if one discards in its old 
form the doctrine of final causes, one is driven to recognize intel- 
ligence as well in the progress of evolution as in its inception. ‘We 
cannot fundamentally conceive of a single step in the evolution- 
ary process as taken in a merely mechanical way. To the best of 
the writer’s thinking, the only rational or tenable notion of evolu- 
tion is that which makes it simply the slow march of creative 
energy. The universe progresses by minimal or infinitesimal in- 
crements and modifications. The divine agency pervading the 
visible world, in taking on intelligible and complete manifestations 
along definite paths, prefers to creep rather than leap. This is 
not the old creationism over again. We cannot think of the 
Divine Being as ever having been without a world. On the other 
hand, the world that is now is not his old work. He creates from 
all eternity, and the product each instant is a brand new work 
entire, which, though God’s creature, is yet not external to Him, 
but rather the sign of his own living, throbbing presence, 


1 See his little book entitled Die Sieben Weltrdthsel. 
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Every one may gladly believe, therefore, in evolution, both 
cosmic and biological, finding the doctrine, in the sole form in 
which it is fireproof, positively theistic. 

We are now prepared to go further. Not only does the famous 
generalization of Darwin offer no necessary offense to faith, but 
it opens the way for an apprehension of the Divine Being and his 
modes of procedure, far more rational, helpful and uplifting than 
the time-honored creationist view.! Natural theology is in a way 
to be recast to fit the truth of evolution, and its new form will 
add infinitely to its impressiveness. We shall find it no loss to 
have relinquished the untenable distributive teleology of Paley, 
when in its stead is installed that grander thought of a perfect 
cosmic unity reached through the work of causes which energize 
without apparent aim. Science is destined to prove at this point, 
too, an immense missionary power. The chapters on purpose in 
the world which are usually found in works upon theology — the 
Paleyan teleology, set forth in the illustration of the watch and 
its maker — if taken as aught more than an array of pictures, are 
gravely unscientific. This popular notion presents God’s purpose 
as antedating the world, — preceding in time the set of means for 
its realization. Moreover, from some parts or elements of creation 
it removes the telic character entirely, making them mere means, 
meantime fantastically exalting the telic nature of others. No 
wonder that Bacon likened final causes to vestal virgins, destitute 
of offspring, or that thorough scientists ever since his time have 
laughed at teleology of that sort as childish and anthropomorphic, 
and have sought to set it aside. No wonder, either, that many sci- 
entists make the mistake of rejecting final causes altogether. 
Were the telic idea of the world presentable only in the bizarre 
fashion described, all thinkers would be forced to give it. up. 

Such, however, is far from being the case. We may take the 
world as the product or sign of mind, keeping thus all the essence 
and preciousness of the teleological view, yet not think of a time 
when creation was not, or cut up the work of the great God: into 
mere means and mere ends. The parts of his universe are pur- 
posive on their own account, just as the whole is. Since the whole 
possesses completeness only in and through the fact that it em- 
braces these parts in this their definite connection and activity, 
each of the elements and sections as such stands forth as end no 

1 Here, again, I am indebted to Zeller. See Vortréige, etc., 2te Sammlung 


XVI. : Ueber teleologische und mechanische Naturerklarung in ihrer Anwendung 
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less than the whole itself, no one of them being a mere means, and 
the distinction between means and end issuing at last in that of 
partial ends and total end. Nor can we represent the Creator, 
with his perfect intelligence and infinite power, as first deliberat- 
ing and then proceeding to create, or take his purpose as a motive 
in a way to sunder aim and act, as these stand divided in the 
doings of men. It is no more necessary in the creation of God to 
subordinate element to element as means to end, than it is to do 
the same within the nature of God, or in analyzing our own inner 
being. If the spirit of man manifests intelligence, and yet is not 
inventoried off like a watch into parts substantive and parts sub- 
sidiary, this world may be set down as the product of mage 
without involving Paleyism. 

Amended in the manner thus hinted at, the notion of final 
cause is perfectly tenable and scientific. Further, it is the only 
scientific, the only admissible view in the premises. The mechan- 
ical theory cannot stand. No one will have the hardihood to attempt 
mechanically dragging the world out of its primordial elements 
without making attraction at least a part of the mechanism. It 
was only by presupposing attraction that Kant and Laplace could 
mechanically explain the rise of the solar system. But we have 
no right thus to assume attraction: “Thou shalt not steal.” 
Of old the principle of attraction formed no part of mechanical 
physics. Democritus, Epicurus and Gassendi, more consistent 
than some moderns, described atoms as without either attraction 
or repulsion, held together by little hooks. Huyghens, Bernouilli 
and Leibnitz opposed attraction as an irrational -hypothesis, fun- 
damentally irreconcilable with the mechanical explanation of 
nature. Newton himself was far from affirming the doctrine dog- 
matically, but viewed favorably the alternative of explaining 
attraction by the impact upon bodies of a certain fine ether. If, 
with many physicists, we now make the atom a little whorl instead 
of a little nub, our hypothesis still contains a surreptitious ele- 
ment. We pretend to start with force only, whereas whorl-matter, 
space-filling, is a very different, very derivative and very complex 
affair. It is no easier to explain mechanically how mere force got 
transformed into matter, than how, being a different thing, it 
formed a partnership with matter. 

But the anti-teleological thought of origins treads upon still 
thinner ice when it attempts to explain that junction and combi- 
nation of primal elements which our orderly world exhibits. A 
cosmos is an infinitely different thing from a lot of atoms. How 
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could those primitive whorls, or nubs, enter into union one with 
another? We make bold to declare that question eternally unan- 
swerable from the mechanical point of view. It is a chasm across 
which that theory has to be lugged by main force. Yet supposing 
it across, how came it that the whorls or nubs should get into such 
special quantitative and qualitative relations to one another as 
were necessary in order that the present cosmos, with its order, 
beauty, completeness, life, reason and morality might result? 

Hard bestead by these questions, the mechanist clears his throat, 
and begins to remark that we cannot expect a man to explain all 
mysteries. He supposes, he says, that the primordialities must 
have possessed a peculiar nature of some sort, in virtue of which 
they brought forth the particular universe that is. Yes, no doubt! 
“ A peculiar nature.” In that inevitable admission the mechanist 
gives up his case; in making it, he posits as the source of things 
a reality infinitely greater than whorls, nubs or force. Till some- 
thing can issue from nothing, till the stream can rise higher than 
its fount, we search in vain for any form of cause lower than spirit 
that is able to account for the infinite universe about us. 

Such, then, are some of the main considerations which justify 
one in declaring Science a natural ally of Religion. Science forces 
us to believe in and reckon with the unseen; it insists upon pure 
love of truth; it is a flaming sword, turning every way, to keep 
that prime sinner, general skepticism, from ever again entering 
the world of thought; envisaging the universe as a unity, and 
bidding us trace home its outmost phenomena to their root, it 
reveals primordial being as spirit, not matter; it renders our 
assurance of this doubly sure in its sublime generalization of the 
doctrine of evolution, which, far from removing the necessity of 
thinking self-subsistent and therefore spiritual being as at the core 
of the universe, is wholly meaningless save under such a supposition ; 
and, lastly; the Divinity thus brought to view it clothes with addi- 
tional grace and glory by enforcing a reform in men’s thoughts 
touching the relation of his work to his purposes. 

Religious teachers ought to beware how they assume that science, 
or any statement put forward in its name, conflicts with religious 
truth. Even if a tenet of science is not proved, and is destined 
yet to be much modified, it is nearly certain to contain important 
truth, which must be recognized at last, putting to shame such as 
refused its right to be heard. Religion has suffered immeasurably 
from these false alarms, of which in the end it has always been 
obliged, however reluctantly, to admit the groundlessness. But 
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this confusion is not the worst. To do aught against real science 
is to shut a prophet’s mouth, to stifle a voice from on high. We 
may be sure of it, every discovery in any field of truth has its 
religious bearing ; to suppress or to hinder this from coming to 
due influence is fighting against God. 

Let such, then, as are permitted the privilege fearlessly and 
zealously engage in the study of science. Its objects are but the 
works of God. We shall be thinking God’s thoughts after Him, 
and if they fail affectingly to remind us of their source, it will be 
because we forbid them to do their proper and normal work upon 
our spirits. It seems to the writer that if critical study of the 
world ever dulls a man’s religious sense, or fails to foster his 
appreciation of divine things, it must be because he has gotten 
himself involved in some false theory or method, or because he is 
simply a smatterer and no student at all, or else because he has a 
proud heart and will not learn. Unless one is humble and honest, 
science will of course not guide one aright. Vanity, hero-worship, 
shibboleths and false watchwords are quite as plentiful and quite 
as dangerous in the scientific as they are in the theological world. 

Propositions relating to religion are to be sifted, like others. 
Creeds two centuries hence will read somewhat differently from 
ours. But the substance of religion is eternal, and the man who 
supposes otherwise is very shallow. Not to take into account 
Plato and Aristotle, whom the fathers all rightly recognized as 
theists, depend upon it that Jerome, Augustine, Anselm, Thomas 
Aquinas, Bossuet, Pascal, Hegel and Sir William Hamilton were 
not fools in affirming a spiritual world and a living God! And 
a Teacher greater than any of these was not confusing things 
when he said in one and the same discourse: “ Consider the lilies 
of the field,” and “Seek the kingdom and righteousness of God.” 


E. BensaMin ANDREWS. 
Brown University, Provipence, R. I. 
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“ONE LORD, AND HIS NAME ONE.” 


THE grand affirmation of the Divine Unity, which the Hebrew 
prophets so bravely flung into the face of the polytheistic world 
around, to them meant this: ‘ God is One, not Many.” To us it 
is beginning to mean: “There is nothing whatever but God.” 
For the first time in the history of the world mankind are coming 
in sight of a Complete Belief, — one which shall absolutely satisfy 
all claims of head and heart and include all things in an all-per- 
vading unity. 

Since the morning of time the mind of man has been working 
in this direction. It was a grand scientific generalization once, to 
mass the multitudinous divinities worshiped by early men into 
groups governed by separate leaders. Poseidon, Neptune, was 
lord of waters —all oceans, seas, rivers, fountains, rain-drops are 
his feudal chiefs, his retainers, his vassals, his children. It is the 
mythological statement of the unity of water. The process has 
been going on ever since. Isolated facts are gathered into laws, 
isolated laws are grouped into a code; and the codes of each 
science are themselves codified into laws of universal science, 
while the starry track of those very laws starts in each case from 
one radiant point. One law, one life, one element, — that is the 

goal ! 

' To us, heirs of all the science, art, poetry, industry, manhood, 
philosophy, religion, of all the ages, the call has come to readjust 
all our thought, action, feeling, reverence and aspiration to the 
conception of an all-pervading unity. Space and time; sun and 
planet; sea and land; plant and animal; man and woman; joy 
and sorrow ; life and death; all history, past, present and to be: 
all are to be seen as part and parcel of one mystery, which is 
formulated thus: “One Lord, and his name one.” 

We must summon to our aid all the resources of music, poetry, 
art, science, history, philosophy and religion, and use them all; 
for any theory of the universe which leaves any of these out is not , 
a theory of the universe at all, but, at best, a theory of the universe 
minus these! Art can greatly help our first steps, for art is 
nearer to the conception of unity than thought is. Music claims 
for itself the power to voice all emotions up to the very highest, 
ay! even to the soul’s union with God. High faith joins itself to 
poetry as naturally as “ perfect music ” weds to “noble words.” 
Let art then help us first, for we have a well-developed ideal of 
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the work of the true artist, and can criticise sharply at once when 
any artist plainly falls below that ideal. Let us study a simple 
picture of every-day life. We shall then see how great is our 
demand for unity, how far-reaching it is, how inclusive of all 
things in earth and heaven. 

Here is a cottage in a charming valley nestling among the hills. 
It is a summer evening. The sun is setting behind a pomp of 
purple clouds. The shadows are falling from the mountains, 
while the golden wheat still glitters in the sun. By the cottage- 
door are gathered three generations: the venerable grandsire and 
his aged wife; the stalwart father and his bright and loving life- 
companion, joy and centre of the home; here is the blooming 
daughter, the precious one, all that is left, out of the vanished 
child-voices ; here is the young lover whispering his hopes into her 
willing ear. What innumerable elements commingle in the pic- 
ture. Yet we demand of the true artist that he shall paint it all 
as one! Crimson cloud and mountain-shadow; golden wheat 
and woodland green; curling smoke and cottage-door; aged faces 
with the far-off look upon them that resignation gives when 
it whispers of treasures hidden in a world not far away; the 
farmer’s strength ; the wife’s tender glance of hope and prayer for 
the daughter of her heart; the lover’s love, full of to-morrow’s 
happy dreams,—all this the true artist gives us as one small 
picture of the one world, which includes in its oneness day and 
night and heart of man; strength of hill and mother love ; life 
and death and victory beyond death! 

We summon up, then, the aid of art. The artist shall paint 
for us the divine unity of all things visible; the sculptor shall 
chisel it for us in the million-sided perfection of form; the musi- 
cian shall sing in our ears the “ mystic unfathomable song ” of the 
never-ending, ever-beginning creation ; the poet’s hymn shall voice 
our longing for the coming together of the One in All and the All 
in One. Religion, however, must forever have the glory of being 
the first to give to the world with any distinctness the grand idea 
of an all-pervading unity. The great Hebrews knew no philoso- 
phy, so-called, and no science, so-called, but they saw deep into 
the divine unity of the universe. True, they never give out their 
insight as thought, they always give it out incidentally, as prayer, 
meditation or law of conduct. ‘If I climb up into heaven Thou 
art there,” is part of a song of wondering adoration, but that 
great psalm has told out the divine omnipresence to millions 
where philosophy has told it to tens. “ All power is of God,” 
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says Paul as a guide to social life, but it is the same as the one 
force of science. “In Him we live and move and have our being,” 
is part of a sermon; but it sums up the deepest philosophy of the 
finite and infinite, and so does “ The fullness of Him that filleth 
all in all,” or “ For of Him, and to Him, and through Him are 
all things.” These passages give the key, indeed, to the philoso- 
phy of the twentieth century. 

It is the high water mark of inspired thinking in religion when 
Jesus sees that the law of conduct is one because God is one. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thine enemy” was the 
old tribal code, — was indeed the law of the world, so far. But 
it ended as it had to end, in hopeless dualism, and rent human 
conduct into pieces. “ Love your enemies” was the new law, 
making human conduct one. ‘ Love your enemies because your 
Father, God, loves his enemies”” — this founded human conduct on 
the one law of the universe, the one law which is the mode of the 
life of God ! 

Thought, reasoned, ordered thought, comes last into the field, 
as inevitably it must. High inspirations, lightning flashes of 
insight, must at last be placed in their true order by systematic 
philosophic thought. But let the thinker beware of ignoring or 
contradicting these gracious hints. What art at her best abhors 
and will have none of ; what painting at its best will not portray ; 
what music will not chant; what poetry in her highest flight dis- 
dains to sing; and lastly, what religion at its best refuses to 
worship, — that cannot be true to thought as a whole. If any 
thinker, then, insists upon making up his theory of the universe 
without these, in spite of these, his theory will not even include 
the world of man alone, much less the infinite universe of God. 

All men, however, should realize that philosophy, whose business 
it is to do full justice to all departments of human life, to put in 
their true places all discoveries of science, all facts of history, all 
laws of thought, all emotions of the human soul, must have a 
royal share in bringing in the conception of an all-pervading 
unity. But that philosophy must be modern, not medieval; of 
the nineteenth, not the eighteenth century; must be scientific, 
not pre-scientific, much less anti-scientific. Imagine a philosophy 
which could jog along just as contentedly without a galaxy as 
with! Yet some do! 

Before philosophy can give any real aid, before even she can 
cease to hinder the incoming thought of an all-pervading unity, 
certain chimeras which have been called philosophical must be 
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wholly banished to the limbo to which they belong, fer these 
chimeras are each and all hopelessly dualistic. 

First, then, as a philosopher, one is still immersed in dualism, if 
he is still ridden with the notion that spirit does not occupy space ; 
for, in that case, there would be two great unoriginated, inde- 
pendent entities, space and spirit. The Infinite Spirit fills all 
things, all spaces with Himself. All space, therefore, is spirit- 
space. Space-relations are essential to spirit, because they are 
necessarily produced by the extension of spirit. Space-relations, 
then, are eternal, and spirit can only get rid of them by getting 
rid of itself, which would be an impossible suicide. 

It is bad thinking to suppose that a single wave of light, or a 
single thrill of thought, has not fixed and definite relations to in- 
finite space, or that infinite space has not fixed and definite rela- 
tions to it. If as a philosopher you say, “ But in one sense, surely, 
God is the Absolute. Of God as the Absolute, no necessary 
relations can possibly be predicated ;” I answer at once: “ No 
such entity exists as the Absolute, save God, as the All, and only 
in this sense the All is the Absolute, for there is nothing out- 
side of the All for it to be related to. But the All is necessarily 
related to all things inside of itself. Being surrounded is a re- 
lation, but swrrounding is also a relation.” 

It is a sufficient criticism on the metaphysics of yesterday to 
define its terms properly. The All is “the Absolute,” “the Un- 
conditioned,” “ the Infinite ;” for there is nothing outside of the 
All to bear relation to it, to condition it, to limit it. But as the 
All relates to, conditions and limits all things inside of itself, so 
the All is related to, is conditioned and limited by, all things in- 
side of itself. Being surrounded is both a relation, a condition, 
and a limit. Swrrounding is also a relation, a condition and a 
limit. The All minus Sirius is not the All. It is the All minus 
Sirius. The All is not the All, if from it we exclude a single 
atom or a single thinker’s thought. 

I well’ remember that when I was twelve years old I was 
taught that God was infinite. Instantly I set to work to believe 
it, for shocking consequences might occur if I did not. But all 
the time I kept saying, “How can God be infinite, if I am 
here?” I was taught to think of myself, as quite outside of God. 
The thought of the boy of twelve crossed the line from the old 
metaphysics to the new. God minus the boy of twelve was not 
infinite. It was, at best, infinity minus the boy of twelve. 

One, again, is immersed in dualism, while one refuses to see that 
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force is an inherent quality of spirit, — force physical, as well as 
force spiritual; for, otherwise, there must be two independent 
origins of force, one to produce physical, the other spiritual, phe- 
nomena. ‘“ There is no force but spirit-force” will be an axiom of 
the metaphysics of the twentieth century. ‘ Who by His strength 
setteth fast the mountains” is good religion, but it is good theol- 
ogy, good science, and good metaphysics also. ‘The strength of 
the hills is His.” Each cubic inch of a granite hill represents a 
force of coherence which it would take many thousands of pounds 
to master. To think of this force as delegated to any deputy, 
just as if spirit considered the task of holding worlds together was 
too low, and so assigned it to some one else, is pure delusion. 
There is one infinite, eternal energy, from which all energies pro- 
ceed, the energy of spirit. 

Lastly, one is immersed in dualism, if he denies the reality of 
matter. There is no dualism more fatal to the unity of thought, 
none more hopelessly confusing, or more barren of results, than 
the dualism of reality and illusion. Moreover, there is‘no dualism 
harder to eradicate, when once it has obtained full possession of a 
thinker’s mind. It becomes tragic, when such a thinker is at last 
blinded by that subtlest of all self-flatteries, which whispers that 
only he, the thinker, and a few grand minds scattered here and 
there are right, while the whole world of science and life in gen- 
eral are wrong. I would not be misunderstood. We owe an im- 
mense debt to the idealists. If “ there is no other God but God,” 
then one substance and one only must pervade the universe. If 
there are two substances, there are two Gods. One, the spiritual 
God, may be the superior; the other, the material God, may be 
the inferior ; yet they are two Gods, not one. But this solution is 
abhorrent to the mind. Many may have seemed to themselves 
forced to accept it, but no one ever ran to meet it. The idealist 
boldly said, “I believe in one God, who is spirit. I believe in 
spirit, as I never can believe in matter. Rather, therefore, than 
admit that spirit is not All, 1 choose to deny the very existence 
of matter. I believe in life, not death.” 

But the true statement is, “ There is nothing whatever but God, 
and therefore Matter is Divine.” Nothing but God! This 
Hindu Brahmans, this Egyptian Neo-Platonists, this medizval 
mystics, this idealists of every age saw as through a glass darkly. 
This Emerson saw, but only saw partially. Even fifty years ago, 
it was not possible for mortal man to give it in order to the in- 
tellect, to round out so fully, so completely this vast, this all- 
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embracing truth, that all things, thoughts, beings, worlds, should 
each and all find their right place, their steadfast home therein. 

Most persons will ask: “ But can it be done now? What do 
the brightest intelligences still set forth from a hundred chairs of 
metaphysics? Do they really add anything to what Kant and 
Hegel and Lotze have said?” Twenty-two years ago, I said, 
“ There is but one universe. To God, in some way perhaps in- 
comprehensible to finite intelligence, matter and spirit are one. 
Matter is substance divisible. Spirit is substance indivisible.” I 
did not then deem it a possibility that within eight years of that 
time my own hand would write intelligently, “ Matter is a mode 
of motion of spirit.” 

The new discovery which has made a great advance along the 
whole line possible is the establishment of the theory of vortex 
atoms. Like the nebular hypothesis, it is still a theory; and like 
that, has to be confronted with all the facts. If it solves all the 
facts, physical, chemical, physiological, astronomical, it will be 
accepted as a law of nature. In the meantime it is a gain im- 
mense to have, for the first time since man has been on his earth, 
a theory of creation, which, rightly understood, gives due satisfac- 
tion to brain and heart alike, which promises to put an end to the 
long antagonism between matter and spirit. 

Let none wonder at the stress laid on the atom. Understand 
one atom wholly, and you comprehend the foundation on which 
all things rest. The vast system of evolution, which includes all 
worlds and galaxies, and every change of all things, animate and 
inanimate, in all worlds, leaves the atom untouched. Before the 
galaxy was, the atom is. As far as man’s thought can reach to- 
day, the atom has neither “ beginning of days nor end of life.” 
Worlds slowly gather from the vast of space, but the atom was 
there before them. It had seen before the slow gathering, the 
fiery life, the slow decay of a million million worlds. Know, then, 
the atom, and you know how God builds and rebuilds his worlds. 

The first crude conception of an atom was that of a small, 
round, elastic solid. When Martineau, not long ago, granted 
this to the materialist he was about to crush, he seemed unaware 
that he was slaying the slain. Probably no single able physicist 
exists who even imagines this to be the true conception. Even 
if we waive the insuperable difficulty of imagining stable combi- 
nations of matter to be composed of innumerable little hard round 
billiard-balls, so to speak, it would seem that a hard solid would 
certainly be worn away by the inconceivably fierce collisions of 
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atoms in the sun’s fiery heat. If the small round solid of hydro- 
gen were of a given size and weight to-day, both its size and 
weight would be smaller to-morrow, and it would cease to be a 
hydrogen atom. The fundamental conception of atomic chemis- 
try is that the atoms hold their own forever; that for ages past 
the hydrogen atom has lost absolutely nothing of either its force 
or substance. Any theory which has the least chance of surviving 
must seek to account adequately for this tremendous stability. 

It was a grand half-thought of Boscovitch when he said that 
atoms are “centres of force.” They are indeed centres of a force 
inconceivable. But he was under the delusion of supposing that 
force was a thing, instead of a quality of a thing. The force of 
gunpowder is a quality of the substance gunpowder. Take away 
the gunpowder, and there would be no gunpowder-force left. If 
he had said, “ Atoms are centres of spirit-force,” he would have 
anticipated the scientific metaphysics of the future. Spirit is the 
substance, force the attribute or quality. The substance in the 
atom is spirit. ; 

We must now bend our whole strength to the grapple with the 
stupendous theory of vortex atoms. Helmholtz and Thomson are 
physicists. It is their business, their duty indeed, to make hy- 
potheses, and try them on nature. It was Helmholtz who first 
pointed out the remarkable properties, mathematically speaking, 
of a vortex of perfect fluid spinning in the midst of perfect fluid; 
it was Thomson who proposed this as the true definition of an 
atom. Whether they themselves ever thought of the tremendous 
reach of the hypothesis which it is their special glory to have discov- 
ered, I cannot say. But philosophy and religion alike must med- 
itate earnestly and long on the vast demands of their hypothesis. 
In order to explain the mystery of the atom, and its wonderful 
behavior, they demand one absolutely perfect substance completely 
filling all space to the exclusion of everything else. That is, they 
demand an omnipresent and omnipotent substance. True, they 
use the fitting mathematical terms. This omnipresent and omni- 
potent substance they rightly describe as perfect fluid, — perfectly 
elastic, homogeneous, frictionless, incompressible and continuous. 
These are the terms which express absolute physical perfection. 
As physicists, they do not need, as the philosopher and theologian 
need, infinite justice and infinite goodness also. But assuredly 
omnipresence and omnipotence are, and must be, the attributes of 
God alone. They are describing, as well as mathematics and 
physics can describe it, the nature of God on its physical side. 
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This mighty postulate granted, they proceed to define an atom. 
An atom is a vortex ring of perfect fluid, spinning in the midst 
of perfect fluid. Being absolutely frictionless, and spinning in 
the midst of an absolutely frictionless fluid, the atom, if it be 
spinning at any one moment, will keep on spinning forever. The 
physicists, do not, of course, touch upon the question of the force 
that sets it spinning. 

This theory puts to rest all questions about the size of an atom. 
It was often supposed that an atom must be the smallest possible 
subdivision of matter, so small that nothing in the universe could 
make it.smaller. But according to this definition atoms may be 
of many sizes. We may conceive of one atom being thousands of 
times larger than another. All vortices of perfect fluid, spinning 
in the midst of perfect fluid, are equally permanent. If, for 
instance, the luminiferous ether is either wholly or partially 
atomic, its atoms may be so exceedingly small, that they can pass 
with ease through the central vortical hole of any terrestrial ring- 
atom, and this would explain why the ether-atoms never combine 
with terrestrial atoms to form compounds, though they may be 
imprisoned in the meshes of any large combination of terrestrial 
atoms. 

On this theory the momentum of an atom would be the product 
of its mass multiplied by its spin. Some atoms may be large, and 
yet may spin slowly; some small, and may spin fast; and the 
behavior of each ring-atom —its capacity or incapacity to com- 
bine with other ring-atoms — must be explained by its mass and 
its spin, unless future experiments show that the more complex 
conception of ring-atoms, knotted into or linked with other ring- 
atoms, is necessary to account for all atomic phenomena. 

I hold that this conception is of such supreme importance, that 
all thoughtful minds should be put into full possession of it. To 
begin very simply, go out rowing in a boat on a perfectly tranquil 
lake. When pulling, take your oars clean out of the water at 
the end of your stroke, and you will perceive that each of your 
oars has made two vortices in the water. If you could manage 
to stop your boat suddenly and completely, and then dip your 
finger into one of these, you would find, perhaps to your surprise, 
that your finger encountered resistance. The resistance comes 
from the fact that that vortex is spinning round, is differenced 
from the rest of the water by its spin. The rest of the water does 
not resist your finger. It lies unresistingly around it. But now 
watch those two vortices. They have evidently a curious influence 
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on each other, a sort of attraction for each other. Soon they 
break suddenly and disappear together after a moment of agi- 
tation. Now it is only the friction of the water, which is an im- 
perfect fluid, that stops their spin. Were the water less imper- 
fect, they would spin longer; if it was a perfect fluid (that is, 
absolutely frictionless, incompressible, elastic, homogeneous and 
continuous) the two vortices would spin forever. 

Let us reflect that each vortex is water, of exactly the same 
substance as all the rest of the water. The strange difference in 
behavior is wholly caused by its vortical motion. Let us also 
reflect that the influence of the two vortices on each other, which 
we must not here stop to analyze, is caused by the fact that they 
are both water vortices not far from each other, and that they are 
connected with each other by a continuous mass of water. Let 
us not be ashamed of the apparent simplicity and commonplace 
of our illustration. If we could thoroughly comprehend the action 
and reaction of these two water vortices, we should catch a 
glimpse at least of the foundation of the universe. 

We are now prepared for a much more thorough experiment. 
Drop a globule of oil into a bottle of naphtha (which is nearly 
of the same specific gravity as the oil), and then carefully insert 
a thin circular disk, having the same diameter as the globule, 
mounted on a long rod, into the centre of the oil globule; revolve 
it briskly, and then suddenly pull it away. The oil-globule will 
continue to revolve for a long time, owing to the very small 
amount of friction existing between the oil and the naphtha. Its 
rotary motion, however, will flatten the oil-globule into a spher- 
oid ; if the rotation is rapid, the oil globule will throw off a ring, 
and this ring will continue to revolve for a long time. If we gave 
a very rapid rotation to the globule, we should obtain a series of 
concentric rings, separated from each other by a small space, like 
the rings of Saturn, with a flattened spheroid in the centre like 
the planet Saturn itself. If the friction between the naphtha and 
the oil were diminished indefinitely, the rings and the spheroid 
would continue to spin for an indefinite time; and if we could 
imagine the friction altogether removed, the rings and spheroid 
would go on spinning forever, as Saturn and his rings approxi- 
mately do. 

One step further. Let us imagine that we could set a globule, 
not of oil but of the naphtha itself, spinning inside of the naphtha, 
by means of our circular disk; and that the naphtha globule 
threw off several rings as before. Then the rings would illus- 
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trate the same phenomena, but the eye could not distinguish 
them. If, however, we were allowed to imagine each of them 
vibrating very swiftly as well as spinning, and to imagine fur- 
ther that this swift vibration generated color, then we should be 
able to see the rings shining by their own light, as it were. The 
outer and larger ring might be red, the next orange, the next 
green, and the innermost blue, or vice versa. Here we should 
have one and the self-same fluid, only under very different condi- 
tions. The body of the fluid would be comparatively stationary, 
and may be supposed to be colorless, and perfectly invisible, but 
the spinning rings would manifest every variety of color, and 
they would appear to be spinning in absolutely void space. 

If we spun the disk several times, in different parts of the 
bottle, at exactly the same rate, then each set of globules would be 
of exactly the same size, because set in motion by the revolution 
of the same disk ; and each series of rings thrown off would be 
precisely similar and equal to every other series; because each 
seires was projected with exactly the same force. Each outer ring 
would correspond exactly in size and speed of rotation with every 
other outer ring ; each second ring with every other-second ring ; 
and so on inward, to the flattened spheroid itself. If naphtha 
were a perfect fluid, —that is, were perfectly frictionless, homo- 
geneous, elastic, incompressible and continuous, —all these rings 
would spin forever without any loss of interior motion, and they 
would certainly exhibit some of the qualities which we attribute to 
the atoms. They would be impenetrable and indestructible, and 
would always contain in themselves exactly the same amount of 
energy. Moreover, if we could collect all the outer rings together, 
they would all act alike, just as the atoms of a chemical element 
act. We might christen one set oxygen, if we chose, and the next 
inner set nitrogen, and so on. It should be observed, however, 
that, in this series, all the inner rings will just spin freely inside 
the vortex, or central hole, of. the outer one next to it. So let us 
spin the disk again, several times, altering the velocity from time 
to time, and we shall get any combination of rings we please, so 
that any number of rings shall overlap the vortices of any given 
group. 

We are now ready for a remarkable experiment. If we could 
keep on pouring this perfect naphtha out of the top of the bottle, 
taking care to pour out none of the spinning rings, all the rings 
would be forced to come closer together, and to put themselves 
into the position which takes up the least possible room. Groups 
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of rings would soon form, spinning parallel to, and close to, each 
other, just as the red corpuscles of the blood, when its moisture is 
evaporating, instantly form into rows like heaps of coin sticking 
together. These groups would exhibit many of the qualities of 
matter, “ inertia” for instance ; which I define as “ the resistance 
of a vortex-system to a change in the planes of motion of its 
atoms.” Their rotary energy would be now added together, and 
might become quite powerful. 

But all motion is not vortical motion, and very specially there 
is such a thing as motion directed from within as well as motion 
imposed from without. Conceive a living fish, composed of per- 
fect naphtha, swimming hither and thither in our bottle of perfect 
naphtha. Just as with the vortex rings, there is no friction to stop 
this interior self-directed motion, so, once started, he will move 
on forever. We can also imagine him taking into his own form 
various vortex-rings, and by his interior life-force arranging 
them into organs for his use; and so he also might become 
visible to us by means of these vortex-rings. Thus many of: the 
life-phenomena of the universe might be imitated in our bottle. 

Weare now ready for the grandest generalization which science 
has ever attempted, and is now feeling after. Infinite space is 
our bottle, and it is perfectly filled with perfect fluid. Perfect 
fluid is the mathematical expression for ideal physical perfection. 
It is absolutely homogeneous, frictionless, incompressible, elastic 
and continuous. The atoms are the vortex-rings, which, once 
set in motion, spin on forever. Being perfect fluid, they cannot 
be. broken into two; for an outside blow would only set them 
vibrating, while their inner momentum, which is their identity, 
remains perfectly unaltered for ever. The fishes are the living 
souls, whose physical basis of immortality is the same as that of 
the atoms, and the perfection of whose life is the moving cause of 
all creation. 

I have only given the simplest possible form of the vortex- 
theory. I am convinced that gravitation results from the vortical 
spin of the atoms. The infinite perfect fluid exercises equal 
pressure in all directions, unless that pressure is diverted to some 
extent by the spin of the atoms. Each atom, by its spin, creates 
a “pressure” in the plane of its spin, and a “tension” in the 
direction perpendicular to it. Each atom, then, shields every other 
atom from the otherwise equal pressure of perfect fluid by a force 
which varies with its mass and spin; and inversely as the square 


of its distance from any given atom. Not only does vortical 
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motion of perfect fluid in perfect fluid continue eternally, when 
once set up, but free motion, or non-vortical motion, does the 
same. Free finite spirit may be defined as spirit moving freely in 
the midst of spirit. Its free motion, directed from within, goes 
on forever. This, then, is the physical basis of immortality. 

For the first time in the history of thought, an intelligible 
theory is presented, which gives to the whole universe that perfect 
unity which thought has vainly sought for centuries. It is our 
duty to hold our minds in readiness for a cordial acceptance of 
it, when once scientific men have given in a fairly unanimous 
verdict in its favor. In a moment of inspiration Sir William 
Thomson at a British Association meeting wrote out six lines in 
chalk on a blackboard, solving completely two mathematical prob- 
lems that seemed to bar the way. Confessedly, the work that 
remains to be done even in mathematics, and still more in physics, 
chemistry and elsewhere, is tremendous. But in mathematics the 
primary problems are completely solved. Every day mathemati- 
cians are becoming more and more confident that they have 
already got the key in their hands which will eventually unlock 
all the problems. If they are right, then the age-long dualism 
between matter and space is ended. 

Up to this time all definitions of the atom had made a complete 
disruption in kind between the atom and the space surrounding 
it. Atom and space were entities absolutely distinct and different. 
There was no thought-bridge possible between the two. This 
theory, on the contrary, demands absolute identity of substance 
in atom and space. Its two postulates, perfect fluid absolutely 
filling up all space, and a system of vortices in that fluid, of that 
fluid, impenetrable by that fluid simply because each vortex 
already is that fluid, demand that the substance in matter and 
the substance that fills all space shall be one and the same. 

But some will say, “ Do you really expect us to accept ‘ perfect 
fluid’ as a definition of God?” Far from it. It is only the best 
mathematical definition of the physical side of the divine nature, 
and as such is quite worthy to stand with the philosophic defini- 
tions, the Absolute and the Unconditioned, being indeed far more 
fruitful and important than they are. We must insist on adding 
all that duty, love, justice and religion stand for. It is the 
mathematician’s right, nay, his duty, when he sees it, to say spirit 
is “ perfect fluid,” that is, that spirit on its physical side is abso- 
lutely perfect. It is the philosopher’s duty to say that spirit is 
the unconditioned, for no outside law controls its motions. It 
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is the duty of men of the spirit to say that spirit is life, joy, order, 
truth, right, love, immortality ! 

The final quest of both science and religion is God, but they 
differ in the motives that prompt their search. The scientific 
search is impelled mainly by an intellectual need, by the imperi- 
ous demand of the mind for a foundation to its thought. The 
religious search is impelled mainly by a spiritual need, by the 
imperious demand of the soul for an object for its trust. It is 
impossible for human nature to find any rest till both these 
demands are met. Stifle the intellectual craving and men will 
be ridden by mindless superstition; stifle the religious craving 
and spiritual paralysis will come in. Stifle the first, and there is 
no whimsy, however absurd or dangerous, that one may not aecept 
as gospel; stifle the second, and there is no feeling, however noble, 
no aspiration, however high, that one may not feel it his intellec- 
tual duty to assassinate. 

To men of religion, God is not an enigma to be guessed, but a 
presence to be loved ; not a great doubt to be solved, but a right- 
eous will to be obeyed; not an abstract law to be formulated, 
but a mighty pervading life to be shared. The danger on our 
side is that we may stubbornly refuse to accept a definition of God 
which includes an absolute basis for physics. Our very reverence 
may stand in our way. Again and again, the last fifty years, a 
mistaken and misdirected reverence has been hustled and mobbed 
and put out of the way by scientific men; and both science and 
religion have been injured by the coarse and ignoble contact. 
If, then, a complete definition of God must necessarily include 
the foundation of physics, any weak though well-intentioned 
endeavor on the religious side to bar the way is to be deplored. 
It is a trespass on the domain of science to attempt it. 

To men of science, on the other hand, the universe rightly pre- 
sents itself as a problem to be solved, and it is their special duty to 
endeavor to solve it without any bias of feeling whatever. Their 
danger, then, is that they may stubbornly insist upon, as perfectly 
adequate, a definition of God broad enough to take in their phe- 
nomena, but too narrow to find room for the religious ; a definition 
which shall include force but bar out feeling; include fate but 
exclude will; include truth but exclude righteousness. To this 
cardinal trespass on their domain men of religion must not give 
place, no, not for an hour; but their own duty is never to trespass 
themselves. When at last science, by its own natural advance, is 
forced to make the Infinite the basis of physics, we must beware 
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of even thinking that this is a degradation to the Infinite. Since 
all power is of God, purely physical power is purely of God. 

We are now ready for that which I hold to be the true 
definition of matter, a definition which is inseparable from the 
definition of the universe of which it forms an essential part. All 
things, thoughts, beings, worlds, are modes of motion of spirit. 
Spirit-substance underlies them all. They are differenced from 
each other by their different modes of motion. 

Matter is a mode of motion of spirit. An atom of matter is a 
permanent spiritual unit, being a ring of perfect substance revolv- 
ing vortically in the midst of perfect substance. It is permanently 
differentiated from the rest of perfect substance by its vortical 
motion. An atom, being composed of perfect substance, has no 
friction, and therefore, if once set.in vortical motion, revolves 
unchanged forever. 

A single free finite spirit is a permanent spiritual unit moving 
non-vortically in the midst of the infinite ocean of perfect sub- 
stance or spirit. It is permanently differentiated from the rest 
of perfect substance by its free, non-vortical, interior motion. It 
is distinguished from matter by its capacity to direct its motion 
from within ; whereas the direction of motion of all atoms through 
space is completely determined by external conditions. Free 
finite spirit, being composed of perfect substance, has no friction ; 
so that once started in its free, non-vortical motion, it goes on 
moving forever. This is the physical basis of immortality. 

There is nothing whatever but God, and therefore matter is 
divine and perfect. Matter is divine. God has nothing but his 
own perfect substance to make worlds out of. Matter, therefore, 
is the crowning act of the divine love and sacrifice. It is God 
giving away himself for man to use, to enjoy, to govern. In mat- 
ter, by a divine act of transubstantiation, God says to us his 
children, “ Take, eat. This is my body, which is given for you! ” 

Matter is perfect. The evolutionist stakes his whole theory 
upon every single fact in the unfolding life-history of the whole 
earth from the beginning until now. Produce one leaf of a tree, 
one petal of a flower, one tissue of an animal, that does not obey 
the law of evolution, and he will give up his whole theory. But 
one cannot produce that leaf, that petal, that tissue. So the 
believer in the perfect God, with science to back him, stakes his 
all on the divine perfection of matter. If you can produce one 
single. imperfect atom of oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon, 
calcium or iron, he will at once surrender his splendid trust. But 
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you cannot produce that atom. Here, in the tip of my little 
finger, are, say, ten thousand trillions of hydrogen and oxygen 
atoms. Find an imperfect one out of the whole number, and I 
will give you the galaxy. But you cannot! 

There is nothing whatever but’ God, and therefore man is 
divine. The Nicene creed is the high-water mark of early Chris- 
tian thinking. Most of the fathers assembled at Nicza undoubt- 
edly believed that it was the easiest thing in the world for God to 
create man out of nothing, though it might have puzzled them to 
account for that nothing. But a very real and sacred instinct 
prevented them from so accounting for the soul of Jesus. He, 
the revealer of God, must have himself the nature of God, else 
how could he reveal him? Man wants to know, not how some- 
body else feels toward him, but how God feels, and none can tell 
him that bat he who has the nature of God. Yes! Jesus was 
“God out of God, Light out of Light, very God out of very God. 
Begotten, not made. Being of one substance with the Father, by 
whom all things were made.” Therefore, when he spoke, God 
spoke ; he loved man, therefore God loves man; he had com- 
passion on the weak, the weary, the sinful, therefore God has 
compassion. Jesus had not a nature something like the nature 
of God. That would be resting the hopes of the world on a 
chance. Jesus was Emmanuel, “God with us;” God taking 
flesh and dwelling with us; God coming down into the very 
depths of human sin and misery, and sharing all its’ bitter 
burden. “Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows. The chastisement of our peace was upon him, and 
by his stripes we are healed.” Every word of the confession of 
the ancient church is true, provided it be made inclusive, not 
exclusive. In singing out to the world the sacred genealogy of 
Jesus, men sang out unaware the genealogy of the soul. Out of 
the bosom of God that comes; begotten, not made, being of one 
substance with the Father, by whom all things were made. On 
this foundation of eternity the immortal hopes of man securely 
rest. God calls us his children because we are so. Beloved, now 
are we the sons of God. Jesus is the supreme illustration of the 
soul. His victory is man’s victory. With him man’s soul goes 
down to death, with him man’s soul rises to the life immortal. 

Putting this truth into nineteenth century language we say, 
God has nothing but himself to make his children out of. They 
are spirit because He is spirit. They live because He lives. 
They inherit into his love, his wisdom, his eternity. There is 
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only one mind, and they share it; only one life, and in that life 
they live; only one spirit, and they are spirit. 

Men constantly think of spirit as the most inaccessible, the 
most utterly distant, of all possible essences. They despair of ever 
being able even to apprehend it. It is, as it were, busied forever 
in eluding, baffling and escaping them. Yet spirit is the only 
thing we can absolutely know by direct conscious experience. 
We are spirits ; we have bodies. Our bodies permanently belong 
to the universe; they are only lent to us for a very brief time ; 
the molecules of the heart are completely changed in thirty days, 
those of the muscles most used in ninety. Our bodies are like 
the mists round a mountain peak. The invisible blue air blows 
toward the peak, and its cold sides condense its moisture into 
vapor. But the wind is steadily carrying the vapor to the other side 
of the peak, and beyond it, where it becomes once more invisible, 
part of the blue air again. The mist shroud of the mountain 
still covers its sides, seeming solid and fixed; but not a single 
particle remains the same. 

We can then, and will use matter to all eternity ; for no finite 
spirit can ever completely manifest itself outside of itself without 
matter. Eternally, the artist-soul must have his pigments to 
tell out his dreams of beauty. We can also think out the mystery 
of matter, but to all eternity we can never consciously experience 
it; for matter is not ours, but God’s ; matter is God transforming 
his perfect freedom into perfect fate, for our sakes. To us‘this 
last, sublimest act of sacrifice is impossible. We can but imitate 
it from afar. 

But we can completely understand spirit, for we are spirit. A 
chemist can understand the nature of all the hydrogen in the 
galaxy, by simply finding out how the hydrogen in his test-tube 
behaves. So we can test all the qualities of infinite spirit, by study- 
ing that kingdom of God which is within us. Instead then of 
thinking that spirit is trying to elude us, we must teach men that 
spirit is trying to find us, to reveal itself to us and in us, to make 
us share its absolute insight, its perfect unity, its unutterable 
harmony. God is forever striving to impart to “ our restlessness, 
his rest ;”” to our ignorance, his knowledge ; to our feebleness, his 
strength; to our sorrow, his joy. To all eternity, it is his de- 
light to communicate himself, his light, his love to his children. 

The infinity of God means not isolation but immanence; not 
the removal of the divine to far-off spaces, but the introduction 
of the sense of the ever present spirit. The vague notion of 
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infinite distance is to give place to the sense of infinite nearness. 
A God whom we may possibly approach in some far-off to-morrow 
is to give place to a God in whose bosom we rest, the presence of 
whose life and love we daily and hourly feel. Just as in evolution 
our task was to fill it full of God, to show the divine uplifting 
purpose within all changes of form and structure, so here, our 
task is to make the fullness of God a real, vital, central, all-sat- 
isfying conception and experience in all earnest souls. ‘The 
tabernacle of God is with men, and he will dwell with them.” 
Once this was supposed to be a prophecy of a far-off future, of a 
future ever veyond death. But to the scientific to-morrow no re- 
ligion will be even possible which has not this for its key-note. 
God the ultimate fact, and spirit the sure foundation on which all 
things rest: this is the thought of the twentieth century, into 
which we of the nineteenth are just beginning to enter. 

Here we meet a difficulty. We shall find that in many minds 
there is a deep-seated feeling that, if the new and larger thought 
concerning God becomes dominant, mankind will have to give up 
a whole series of conceptions which for ages have been justly dear 
to the heart, and quickening to the imagination. Many already 
feel, and more are destined to feel, that this key-thought of 
the real, actual, literal omnipresence of God — this foundation- 
thought, on which all the truths of religion as well as of science 
will be ultimately found to rest — brings, in its first introduction 
into the mind, a painful vagueness, a complete loss of definite- 
ness in the conception of God. We have all been brought up, 
more or less, under the idea that God is a mighty individual, 
whose throne is located somewhere in space; from whence, as a 
centre, he rules supreme over an universe outside of and apart 
from him. 

But the omnipresence of God is the one reason why I ,can, and 
ought to claim, all of God that I need forever and ever. There 
is enough of his spirit to satisfy all his children in all worlds. In 
obtaining my share, I not only do not rob you of yours, I help 
you to obtain yours. From that infinite fountain we can all 
quench our thirst. There are living waters for all lips. If your 
heart is as large as the world, he still will fill it, and in the filling 
it, make it larger yet. Jesus covets the whole world of his brothers 
and sisters to bless, and God gives him the world! 

The man of science asks an object for his thought. God gives 
him the universe and its laws, inspires his mind with a love of 
truth and keeps on pouring truth into his mind. No subject is 
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barred out; no thought is too lofty for a created mind to think, 
which a created mind can think. The man of religion asks an 
object for his heart’s loyalty to rest upon. God gives him him- 
self. “ My son,”’ saith the Lord, “all that I have, all that I am, 
is thine. Ask, then, and thou shalt receive. Thou canst not ask a 
blessing which I cannot grant!” 

It is our blessed privilege to begin to see that perfect, that all 
pervading, that divine unity, which the prophets and kings of the 
mind for ages longed to see and have not seen. At last I can see 
all things in God, and yet do justice to every side of my mind, to 
everything I see, to everything I feel, to the world without and 
the world within, to sense and to soul, to matter and to spirit. 

I sit by my fire alone at night. I stand in awe of the flame, re- 
membering the eternity, the unchangeableness of the power mani- 
fested in it. My very fire-grate is a shrine, where the angel of 
iron, that excels in strength, eternally abides. The marble of 
my mantelpiece, standing there so silent, so strong, so crystal- 
white, speaks to me of the wondrous hidden dance of carbon, cal- 
cium and oxygen molecules, forever keeping time to most secret 
music. 

I sit in my room alone at night. The mystery of matter sur- 
rounds me. The viewless air nourishes me, breath by breath. The 
viewless ether aids my lamp to give me light. The viewless force 
of gravitation keeps steadfast the walls of my house. The force 
the stars obey makes it a safe shelter for me and mine. Outside of 
its walls is the quiet night, the vast earth-shadow that still is turn- 
ing toward the light. Above, around, beneath is the immeasur- 
able heaven, with its silent spaces, its blazing constellations, its 
deep beyond deep of stars. I, too, am afloat on a star-ship sailing 
through the star-laden ocean of space. 

I sitin my room alone at night. The mystery of spirit surrounds 
me, helping the air to nourish me, the ether to warm and light 
me, part of the gravitation that keeps my house standing on the 
sure foundation of the earth. Out into the night, which to spirit 
is no darkness at all, my thought wings its way, and sees spirit 
filling the spaces of heaven, helping the constellations to blaze, and 
each star to follow its destined path, upholding my earth-ship as 
it floats, ay, the very sea in which it floats. 

But I, too, am part of this mighty whole. In the midst of 
infinite spirit my finite spirit rests. That touches me on all 
sides, besets me behind and before, is in absolute contact with me, 
with no smallest interval between spirit of Father and spirit of 
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child. Small wonder, then, that the joy-tides of the infinite 
heart should cause respondent waves of hope and love in me, 
when his eternal life and my life meet and blend at every point. 
Small wonder that the ery of my grief is heard by Him, when his 
ear is so close that the smallest whisper must needs be heard. 
Small wonder that my prayer and hope should reach at once my 
absent friend, for we are living one life together in God. Small 
wonder that I should feel bound forever to mankind, in weal and 
in woe, for we are all made to drink into one spirit! 

Beloved materialist, you who so stoutly fought for the reality 
of matter, you were right. Matter is real. No words can duly 
express the depth of its reality. Mountain and valley, ocean 
and land, sun and star, are divinely real, for they are part and 
parcel of the one reality, in whose bosom all things have their 
true being. Bravely you strove to see all things as they are; 
now strive bravely to see all things as they are in God! Ay, the 
tables and chairs, the carpets and candles, the bricks and mortar 
are all safe, safer far than you imagined ; for they also are part 
and parcel of the one fast-abiding and most steadfast mystery. 
The commonplace, whither has it fled? The very dust beneath 
our feet is transfigured into light, beauty and power. The ugly 
refuse of yon gas retort hides within its blackness the fairest 
colors of the light-giving heaven ! 

Beloved idealist, beloved Christian scientist, idealist par excel- 
lence! What a kingdom awaits you! Your grand truth of 
“ Nothing but God” stands fast forever. You, if you be as noble 
as I deem you, will gladly give up the divine dreamland you will 
- quit for the diviner reality you exchange for it. Your weak and 
foolish denials of realities you did not understand will soon be 
forgotten in your splendid ambition to bring out all the force of 
healing, for body and for soul, that lies hidden in the divine 
presence. Perfect God, perfect world, perfect body, perfect 
mind, — all these we already have. It is our task to add to these 
perfect attitude, to dedicate our whole spirit and soul and body 
to the worship and service of that divine perfection. 

Go, my children, saith the Spirit. Inhabit new worlds. Gather 
new experiences. Fight new obstacles. Gain newvictories. Grow 
to new power. Shudder not at the possibility of forgetting me 
for a time. For a time you may be shut out from sight of me by 
new prison-walls of sense. But forever I remember you. No 
changes of theirs can hide the souls I love from me. No prison- 
walls can shut me out. Yea! I shall be within the walls them- 
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selves, surrounding you with my perfect memory, my unchanging 
presence. My memory at last will quicken yours. My presence 
will recall you to yourselves. 


SAMUEL R. CALTHROP. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER. 


Since the publication of the Akhmim Fragment of the Gospel 
according to Peter towards the close of 1892, the controversy 
with regard to its bearing on other documents of early Christian 
literature both within and without the Canon has concerned itself 
mainly with two points: (1) the sources employed by the Pseudo- 
Peter, and (2) the date to which the composition is to be assigned. 

In England those who spoke first and with independent judg- 
ment on the subject, including Dr. H. B. Swete and Dr. J. Rendel 
Harris, came to the same conclusion as to the first of these prob- 
lems: viz. that the writer based his story on the words of the 
four Canonical Gospels, building up his narrative for the most 
part out of their phraseology, though purposely altering many of 
their statements. The only serious attack upon this position by 
English writers has been made by such as have confessedly not 
formed their opinions at first hand, but have adopted and en- 
deavored to substantiate the views of certain foreign critics. In 
Germany Dr. Harnack, who was the first to speak, at once recog- 
nized a close relation between the new Gospel and the four Ca- 
nonical Gospels, and inclined to attribute the divergences to a 
Docetic tendency. The use of Mark was undoubted, the use of 
John almost equally clear: Matthew and Luke might or might 
not have been used. But this first judgment was gradually re- 
tracted by Dr. Harnack in the course of his inquiries. It was 
possible that Pseudo-Peter had only been using the still fluid oral 
traditions which our Evangelists had themselves employed. Even 
the use of Mark could not be strictly proved. It was difficult to 
imagine that if the writer had known our Gospels he should have 
differed so much from them and have omitted so many details 
which they record. Moreover certain features in the post-Resur- 
rection narrative preserved a tradition “ older than our Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John,” thus forming a source, equaled in value 
only by Paul.! 


1 See Dr. Harnack’s second edition, published in the Texte und Unter- 
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This revised judgment of Dr. Harnack’s was seized upon by 
two English writers, and used for the express purpose of discred- 
iting by comparison the Canonical Gospels. These were Dr. 
Martineau, in a lecture afterwards published in the “ Nineteenth 
Century,” and the anonymous author of the book entitled “ Su- 
pernatural Religion.” It is a matter for deep regret that one 
who is an honored master in his own domain of religious philoso- 
phy should have stepped beyond it into fields of criticism with 
which he was comparatively unfamiliar. His arguments added 
nothing of importance to the cause which he had espoused, while 
the mistakes into which he was betrayed were ruthlessly exposed 
in a brilliant if not altogether convincing article by Dr. Rendel 
Harris in the “Contemporary Review.” With the author of 
“Supernatural Religion” it was altogether different. The line 
which he took might have been anticipated by those who were 
acquainted with his previous work. In his new book on the 
Gospel of Peter he is at pains to present the freshly discovered 
document with some fullness of treatment as confirmatory of his 
own solutions of the problems of early Christian literature. 

Another great master of theological learning in Germany, Dr. 
Zahn of Erlangen, supported the view already expressed in Eng- 
land: and shortly afterwards the whole question was examined 
with extreme minuteness by Dr! H. von Schubert of Kiel. It is 
unfortunate for Dr. Harnack’s English adherents — while it is a 
fresh indication of his own openness of mind — that he has now 
receded from the position into which they had followed him. The 
laborious investigations of Dr. von Schubert have, we are told, 
made it probable that all our Four Gospels were in the hands of 
Pseudo-Peter. ‘Er hat es wahrscheinlich gemacht, dass unsere 
kanonischen Evv. hinter dem PE liegen, auch das Joh-Evy.” 
(Harnack in “ Theol. Literaturzeitung,” Jan. 6, 1894, p. 17.) 

With regard to the second great question at issue, the date of 
composition, the English critics inclined, on the whole, to the 
latter half of the second century. The first who spoke admitted 
that the matter must remain open for a while: but Dr. Swete, 
after a more elaborate treatment, declared decisively that it could 
not be earlier than 150, and that the most probable date was 


suchungen (1893), p. 56. The change of opinion is to be traced to some extent 
within the limits of this edition. Thus, on pp. 32 f. we read “ proved or well- 
nigh proved that Mark is used, and probably the lost ending of Mark:” but 
on p. 47 n. even this statement is weakened down. All resemblance may 
be due to the stream of tradition as yet only partially fixed in writing. 
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about 165. Dr. Harnack on the contrary held that it was certain 
that this Gospel had been used by Justin Martyr; and from this 
decision he has as yet shown no sign of departing. Dr. Zahn 
agreed with those who assigned the later date: and this is also 
the view of von Schubert, who explains the similarities in Justin 
by the hypothesis that both writers made use of an early “ Acts of 
Pilate,” which no longer survives to us in its original form. Dr. 
Rendel Harris, in the article in the “ Contemporary Review ” 
(Aug. 1893), already referred to, struck out a bold line of his 
own, declaring that the author’s method of using Old Testament 
prophecies — “the highly evolved prophetic gnosis ” — pointed 
decisively to the later date, and suggesting that both Justin and 
Pseudo-Peter had been working from a book of “ Testimonies 
against the Jews,” which expounded passages of the Old Testa- 
ment in a Messianic sense. 

We have in this brief notice mentioned incidentally the most 
important contributions to the elucidation of the new Gospel : 
but the literature which has already grown up around the subject 
is of so considerable a bulk as to make it impossible to do justice 
here to the many workers. Valuable notes have appeared in 
various newspapers and magazines, such as the proof by Dr. Ber- 
nard of Dublin that this Gospel was in the hands of Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, and Mr. Murray’s article in the “ Expositor,” which, among 
other things, showed that it was known to Origen when he wrote 
his commentary on Matthew. Among foreign scholars it would 
be wrong to omit a mention of the work of Lods in France and 
van Manen in Holland. We shall now confine our attention to 
the two main points of controversy to which reference has been 
made above — the relation of this Gospel to the Canonical Gospels, 
and the supposed use of it by Justin Martyr upon which the 
argument for an early date mainly depends. 

I. The presentation in their full strength of the arguments for 
the use of our Gospels by the writer of the Gospel of Peter would 
necessitate a complete commentary upon almost every sentence of 
the Greek fragment, such as Dr. von Schubert has given us in the 
first pages of his book. Here we must confine ourselves within 
narrow limits and be content with illustrating, in the case of one 
Canonical Gospel, the method which the writer has employed. It 
will perhaps be most interesting to take the Fourth Gospel by 
way of example. But at the outset a caution is needed. The 
argument is considerably weakened by this isolation. It is only 
when we have gone over the whole ground and seen how each 
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Gospel contributes in turn details of subject-matter and of phrase- 
ology, and how the statements,of each undergo modification or 
distortion, while their peculiar words are embodied, that the con- 
viction becomes irresistible that the author of this Gospel is a 
skillful borrower from our familiar records who cannot after all 
conceal his obligations under the strong light of literary criticism. 

Let us first consider those details of substance which he has in 
common with the Fourth Gospel alone. It is noteworthy, first of 
all, that he agrees with John rather than the Synoptists in dating 
the Crucifixion as taking place upon the 14th of Nisan. At the 
close of the fragment he describes the disciples as going to the 
sea for the purpose of fishing, just as in the last chapter of John 
we find them after the Resurrection on the Sea of Galilee. The 
description of the disciples as fearing the Jews (chs. vii. xii.) is 
another feature which belongs to John’s Gospel. When the Lord 
is taken down from the cross, they draw out the nails from his 
hands (ch. vi.). Nothing is said of nails in the feet, although in 
Luke xxiv. 39, the risen Christ says to the disciples, “See my hands 
and my feet, that it is I myself.” It is John alone who distinctly 
mentions the Nails, using the same word (trois jAovs) ; and in John 
xx. 25, 27, where the doubt of Thomas and its rebuke are de- 
scribed, silence is preserved as to any nailing of the sacred feet : 
“ Except I see in his hands the print of the nails, and thrust my 
finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his 
side, I will not believe.” There is no real ground in this for holding 
that the feet were not nailed ; but we can see that a false inference 
to this effect might easily be drawn from the passage. The coin- 
cidence is the more striking when we remember how often the 
words of the Psalm, “ They pierced my hands and my feet,” are 
quoted in this connection by early writers. Again, it is John 
alone who mentions the breaking of the legs of the two male- 
factors who were crucified with Jesus. In the Gospel of Peter 
one of the malefactors is represented as rebuking the wicked 
Jews, and asking what wrong had the Lord done to them. Then 
follow the remarkable words: “ And being angered at him they 
commanded that his legs should not be broken, that he might die 
in torment.” Whether this was intended to apply to our Lord or 
to the penitent thief has been a matter of controversy: the con- 
text seems on the whole to point to the latter. In any case a 
curious turn is given to the crurifragium, and the reason assigned 
for refusing it is quite inconsistent with the eagerness everywhere 
displayed by the writer that burial should take place before sun- 
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set. The same eagerness finds a place, though less conspicuously, 
in our Gospels, and is no doubt historical, which this representa- 
tion accordingly cannot be. We have here then one of several 
willful perversions of the Evangelic narrative, and in this case a 
perversion of the statement of the Fourth Gospel. 

These examples would not be wholly convincing if they stood 
alone. But they are supported by a number of small coincidences 
of phraseology, the minuteness of which in no way detracts from 
their value as evidence. Thus our author agrees with John alone 
in calling the place of our Lord’s burial a Garden («jros). Other 
words appear to be borrowed from various parts of John’s 
Gospel, as the rare word &vocov “they pricked” or “ pierced ” 
(ch. 3; ef. John xix. 34), and yoyyifev, “to murmur,” of the 
multitude (ch. 8; cf. John vii. 32). The remarkable phrase 
eéfoveiay abrod éoxnxdres (ch. 3), “having power over Him,” has 
been transferred, like so many other details, from Pilate to the 
Jews. Its source is undoubtedly John xix. 10, 11: “I have 
power (é£ovaiav éxw) to release thee, and I have power to crucify 
thee. . . . Thou wouldst have no power against me, except,’ ete. 
When the sun shone out again after the body had been taken 
down from the cross, “ the Jews rejoiced, and they gave to Joseph 
his body that he should bury it, since he had seen how many good 
things he had done” (éreid) Ocacdpevos fv boa ayaa éroinve). The 
reason is an extraordinary one, and the language is remarkable. 
But when we understand our writer’s methods we find that it is 
an echo of John xi. 45, “ Many therefore of the Jews, who had 
come to Mary and had seen what things he had done, believed on 
him.” The Greek is, Gcacdpeva & éroince, where Westcott and 
Hort read 6 for 4: but there is reason in other passages to sup- 
pose that Pseudo-Peter used a text of the Gospels which had al- 
ready begun to suffer corruption at the hands of scribes. 

This adaptation of Johannine phraseology and its transference 
to new surroundings find a most striking illustration in the words 
which our author, with terrible sarcasfn, puts into the mouth of 
the Jews when they implore Pilate to silence the centurion and 
the soldiers after the Resurrection. “For it is good for us, they 
say, to incur the greatest debt of sin before God, and not to fall 
into the hands of the people of the Jews and be stoned.” This 


1 Thus compare ch. 8, whore eAddyres of pabnral abrod KrAdpwow adrdv, which 
is verbatim from Matt. xxvii. 64, according to the majority of MSS., though 
WH omit airod with 8 B. Ihave given other examples in The Gospel and 
Revelation of Peter, 2d ed. 1892, pp. 16 n., 18 n. (= John xix. 31, 28). 
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somewhat unusual form of expression, cvpdépe jyiv . . . Kai pi 
. is at once accounted for when we recall the words of Caia- 
phas in John xi. 50, “ Jt is good for us that one man should die 
for the people, and not all the nation perish: ” cvpdéper jpiv _ 
better text has iyiv, though # ypw has considerable authority) . 
kai wi) . . . This one parallel alone would raise a strong pre- 
civil that our author was indebted for his phraseology to the 
Fourth Gospel. When we take it in connection with all the 
previous indications, the probability approaches as nearly to cer- 
tainty as the nature of a literary argument of this kind permits. 
Thus, not merely John’s Gospel, but John’s Gospel with the last 
chapter, which has sometimes been challenged as a later addition, 
and John’s Gospel in a text which has already begun to suffer in 
the process of transcription, is shown to have been one of the 
sources employed by the writer of the Gospel according to Peter. 

Our space forbids us to pursue the argument, which admits of 
equally cogent illustration in the remaining Gospels. The proof 
is cumulative, and the result is one which is scarcely likely ta be 
seriously challenged again. 

II. We come now to consider the relation between the Gospel 
_ of Peter and the works of Justin Martyr. It has been asserted 
that Justin made use of this Gospel, and that he actually refers 
to it under the title, “The Memoirs of Peter.” The questions 
here involved are so important that it is worth while to state with 
some fullness of detail Justin’s usage of the word “ Memoirs,” 
and then to examine the main instances by which his employment 
of the Gospel of Peter has been supported. 

First, it is necessary to present in one view all the places 
in which Justin refers to “the Memoirs” (7a dropvqpovedpara), 
Ap. i. 66. “For the Apostles in the Memoirs made by Cn, 
which are called Gospels, so handed down.” 

67. On Sunday “the Memoirs of the Apostles or the writings 
of the Prophets are read” publicly in the congregation. Compare 
33, where after citing Luke i. 31 f., together with Matt. i. 21, 
he adds, ‘‘as those who recorded (or “ made memoirs of,” oi azo- 
pynpovevoavres) all the things concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ 
have taught.” 

Trypho 100. After referring to the change of Simon’s name 
to Peter, when according to the Father’s revelation he recognized 
Christ as Son of God, he adds: “and finding him written of as 
Son of God in the Memoirs of his Apostles.” 

101. “They said in irony these things, which also are written 
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in the Memoirs of his Apostles: he called himself Son of God; 
let him come down and walk: let God save him.” 

102. Of the silence before Pilate, “as has been shown in the 
Memoirs of his Apostles.” ‘ 

103. The devil . . . in the Memoirs of the Apostles is: re- 
corded to have come to him . . .” 

104. The gathering together of the “ dogs” and “ hunters” to 
condemn Christ (cf. Ps. xxii. 16): “ which also is written, as hav- 
ing taken place, in the Memoirs of his Apostles.” 

105. Of the Virgin Birth, “as we have learned Srom the Me- 
moirs:” and just below, citing Luke xxiii. 46, “as indeed I 
learned this also from the Memoirs ;” and in the same chapter, 
“that he said this is written in the Memoirs: ‘ Except your 
righteousness,’ ” ete. 

106. “ That he stood in the midst of his brethren . .. and 
with them sang a hymn to God, as also is shown to have taken 
place in the Memoirs of the Apostles:” and below, of the star 
appearing at his birth, “as it is written in the Memoirs of his 
Apostles, the Magi from Arabia,” ete. 

107. “It is written in the Memoirs that those of your race” 
came asking a sign (sign of Jonas). 

Besides these we have two instances of special interest : — 

103. “ For in the Memoirs, which I say were composed by his 
Apostles and those who were followers of them, it is written that 
sweat as gouts [of blood] was poured out...” Here the refer- 
ence is to a passage peculiar to Luke, who was not an Apostle, 
but “a follower of Apostles.” 

106. The passage now to be discussed. 

Let us tabulate the above references : — 

The Memoirs of his Apostles: five times. 

The Memoirs of the Apostles: three times (in the first two 
there is an obvious reason for omitting the word “ his”). 

The Memoirs: four times, but in each case the full expression 
has preceded. 

Besides these we have two instances of fuller phrases qualifying 
the word “ Memoirs:” viz. Ap. i. 66, the first mention; Trypho 
103, where Luke alone gives the words referred to. 

It is to be noted that all the instances in the Dialogue with 
Trypho come from the section (98-107) which expounds the 
Twenty-Second Psalm, and runs off at the close of 106 into fur- 
ther points immediately linked with it. Over against the Psalm 
Justin sets the written Christian record of the Life of Christ: 
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and every instance in which he claims the record as attesting the 
prophecy is satisfied by the supposition that this record was our 
Four Gospels. Where he most carefully describes this record, he 
speaks of it as the work of two kinds of writers, viz. Apostles and 
the followers of Apostles: this again exactly corresponds with our 
Matthew and John on the one hand, and Mark and Luke on the 
other. Moreover we know for a fact that Justin’s pupil Tatian 
combined these and these only into a Diatessaron. 

We come now to the disputed passage. We should expect, 
when we see the word “ Memoirs” (éropvypoveipara) again, that 
the same general reference would be intended as in all the other 
eases. Justin has arrived in his exposition of Ps. xxii. at the 
point where, after the cry for deliverance from the mouth of the 
lion and the horns of the unicorn, the Psalmist suddenly changes 
the note of sorrow for that of praise, and says, “I will declare thy 
name to my brethren: in the midst of the congregation (éxxAyotas) 
I will sing to thee. Ye that fear the Lord, praise him: all ye 
seed of Jacob, praise him: let all the seed of Israel fear him.” 

There has been already just one point in the Psalm which’sug- 
gested hope in the midst of sorrow. Quite near the beginning we 
have, “ But thou dwellest in the holy place, the praise of Israel. 
Our fathers hoped in thee,” etc. Here Justin reminds us that he 
has already shown that “Christ is called both Jacob and Israel” 
(100). He goes on to show how Christ is Son of Man and Son 
of God, and in reference to the latter term says that it was when 
he recognized Christ as Son of God that Simon’s name was 
changed to Peter (Matt. xvi. 15-18). We find him, then, de- 
scribed as Son of God in the Memoirs of his Apostles. Note 
here that “Israel” suggests “ Jacob and Israel,” the changing of 
names, and this is quickly followed by “Simon and Peter” with 
a reference to the “Memoirs of his Apostles,” the particular 
passage being found in Matthew’s Gospel. 

In ch. 107, after pointing out that the singing of a hymn with 
the Apostles was in the “Memoirs of the Apostles,” and so the 
Psalm was fulfilled at this point, Justin finds at the end of the pas- 
sage a mention of “the seed of Jacob” and “the seed of Israel.” 
He is off at once on the old tack—the changing of names, of 
which he never seems to tire. He says: “And that it said that 
he changed the name of one of the Apostles to Peter, and that 
this also is written as having taken place in + his | Memoirs, as 
well as that he changed the name of other two brethren, who were 


sons of Zebedee, calling them Boanerges, i. e., Sons of Thunder, 
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was an indication of his being that very one, through whom” 
Jacob was called Israel and Hoshea Joshua (Jesus), ete. The 
connection of ideas is the same in both passages. Jacob and 
Israel suggests Simon and Peter as before: an additional instance 
is added from both the Old Testament and the New Testament; 
Joshua on the one hand, and Boanerges on the other: “ to change 
the name” (perovoudfev) is used in both cases in reference to 
Peter: in both cases the Memoirs are referred to. 

If we had not the supplementary allusion to “ Boanerges” we 
should no doubt naturally suppose that Justin was still think- 
ing of the same passage, Matt. xvi. 15-18, the great moment of 
Peter’s peculiar commission. We should not for an instant think 
of the merely incidental notice of the double name in Mark’s list 
of Apostles. It is only the supplement about “ Boanerges” that 
introduces any necessary reference to Mark, and this is really 
an appendix added to strengthen the main instance. Thus we 
should certainly expect one of the customary phrases to be used 
in citing the Gospel authority: viz. either “the Memoirs of his 
Apostles” or “of the Apostles,” or simply “the Memoirs.” 
Either of these phrases includes Matthew and Mark without dis- 
tinction. 

How are we to explain “ his Memoirs” ? 

(1) Grammatically this might mean (a) “the Memoirs of 
Christ,” like Xenophon’s well-known book (which perhaps sug- 
gested the title to Justin), “the Memoirs of Socrates;” or (6) 
“the Memoirs of Peter,” i. e. those written by Peter, or intimately 
connected, at least, with Peter as their sponsor. 

But for (a) we have no parallel in Justin at all. It is incon- 
ceivable that he should suddenly change his phrase in this way. 
For (6) also we have no exact parallel, for Justin never uses a 
singular with the word “ Memoirs,” but always a plural, “his 
Apostles,” “ the Apostles;” though he once distinguishes between 
those compiled by Apostles and those compiled by followers of the 
Apostles. Still (2) though strange is not inconceivable, and if 
the text be sound we must take it in one or other of its possible 
meanings. 

(2) The most common interpretation explains the “ Memoirs 
of Peter” as the Gospel according to Mark. This rests upon 
the tradition preserved by Papias of Mark’s writing under the 
direction of Peter, and also upon the fact that Mark alone gives 
the name “ Boanerges,” and that he gives it in the same connec- 
tion as the double name of Peter. 
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But (a) the “ Memoirs of Peter” naturally suggests memoirs 
which Peter wrote. The other is a forced interpretation with no 
parallel to justify it. (6) The mention of the “ Memoirs” in this 
passage comes before the supplementary instance of “ Boanerges : ” 
and therefore it is not necessary to suppose that Mark’s Gospel 
was primarily in Justin’s view. He may have been thinking at 
first only of the passage which he had already alluded to in 
Matthew. Thus this interpretation cannot be regarded as wholly 
satisfying. It is only the absence of any other possible expla- 
nation that could justify us in falling back upon it. 

If now we take the more obvious sense of the words “ the Me- 
moirs of Peter,” viz. the Memoirs which Peter wrote, what book 
is referred to? It is an old suggestion that the Apocryphal 
Gospel according to Peter is meant (Eichhorn, Credner, and 
others). This idea has been revived by Harnack and others since 
the discovery of the Akhmim Fragment. 

This view never met with much favor. 

(a) There was no evidence that such a book existed in Justin’s 
time. 

(6) There was reason to suppose from the little we know of 
it, viz. that it was Docetic in tendency and the book of a heretical 
sect, that Justin would not have accepted it as the genuine work 
of Peter at all. 

(c) There was no evidence that it contained any notice of the 
change of names referred to by Justin, whereas it was-clear that 
his reference was wholly satisfied by the Canonical Gospels. 

The last two reasons remain as strong as ever since the dis- 
covery of the Fragment of this Gospel. Our Fragment does not 
contain that part of the History to which the change of names 
belongs: and now that we know more of the Book the less con- 
ceivable is it that Justin could have attributed it to Peter, or have 
definitely referred to it as a primary authority. 

We shall presently show that the first reason remains valid 
also: that it cannot be proved that Justin had our Gospel of 
Peter in his hands. 

If then neither of the explanations of “ his Memoirs” is satis- 
factory, we are thrown back upon the necessity of supposing a 
corruption in the text. This must always be a last resort: but it 
must be remembered that texts are sometimes corrupt, and that 
the text of Justin is often obviously corrupt, as we might expect 
from the fact that it hangs ultimately upon a single known MS. 
(Paris, Saec. x.). In two ways we may restore Justin’s familiar 
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phrase, which has recurred so often in this section, and which is 
found six lines before and again about six lines after the passage 
in question: Either (a) by reading airév for airot—“ their Me- 
moirs;” the Apostles being mentioned in the line before. This is 
still slightly different from the other phrases. Or (0) by insert- 
ing tév droordAwy before aizoi, so as to get the most frequent 
phrase of all “the Memoirs of his Apostles.” The words rév 
droordéAwv in the previous line may have helped toward the omis- 
sion. Whatever course we choose out of those indicated, one 
thing is clear: Jn the present state of our knowledge it will not 
be safe to build any argument at all upon this difficult passage. 

We may now pass on, quite unprejudiced by the hypothetical 
“ Memoirs of Peter,” to inquire whether evidence can be adduced 
from the Fragment which we have recovered to show that Justin 
knew and used the Apocryphal Gospel of Peter. 

It is clear that the question is an important one. If it can be 
proved that this was a book of accepted authority in Justin’s time, 
we have a new authority for the recognition of our Four Gospels 
as holding an eminent position in pre-Justinian times, so that the 
writer of a new Gospel adopted as his method the embodiment 
with corrections and supplements of statements drawn from them, 
while he assimilated his language as closely as possible to theirs 
whenever he dealt with the same topics. But no desire to prove 
the early recognition of the Canonical Gospels ought to have any 
influence upon our inquiry, which must be conducted on purely 
literary grounds. 

1. The first passage to be considered is Hv. Petr. ch. 3: “ And 
they took the Lord and pushed him as they ran, and said, Let 
us drag off (cvpwper) the Son of God, having obtained authority 
over him: and they clad him in purple and seated him on a seat 
of judgment (éxdficav avrov émi Kabédpav Kpicews ), saying, Judge 
righteously, O King of Israel.” 

In Ap. i. 35, Justin has referred to Isaiah ix. 6, as containing an 
allusion to the Cross. The same prophet, he says, inspired by the 
prophetic spirit, said: “I stretched out my hands to a disobedient 
and gainsaying people, to those that walk in a way that is not 
good. They ask of me now judgment, and dare to draw nigh to 
God” (Isaiah lxv. 2 and lviii. 2). Then he cites Ps. xxii. 16, 18, 
“They pierced my feet and hands, and they cast lots for my vest- 
ure.” David, he says, suffered none of these things, “ but Jesus 
Christ had his hands stretched out, being crucified by the Jews, 
who gainsaid him, and said that he was not the Christ. For 
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moreover, as the prophet said, mocking (acvpovres) him they 
seated him upon a judgment-seat (éxdcav éri Bjyaros), and said, 
Judge for us.” After mentioning again the piercing of the hands 
and feet and the casting of lots for his vesture, he adds: “And 
that these things came to pass ye can learn from the Acts which 
were under Pontius Pilate,” a document to which he refers again 
in ch. 48, as attesting Christ’s miracles of healing and of raising 
the dead. 

When we compare the phrases éxd@icav abriv émi xabdpav Kpicews 
Aéyovres Atxaiws xpive, BaciAed tov "Iopandr (Lv. Petr. 3) and éexabioav 
éri Byparos kai elrov Kpivov jyiv (Just.), we feel that the coincidence 
cannot be due to chance. The incident is not mentioned in the 
Canonical Gospels. The only thing at all like it is a passage 
in John (xix. 13), “ Pilate therefore having heard these words 
brought out Jesus, and sat upon (the) judgment-seat,” ete. (jya- 
yev tw rov “Inovtv Kat éxdbrev éxi Byyatos), Here éxdficev may in 
itself be rendered either “he sat” or “he seated.” It has been 
suggested that we should adopt the latter rendering, and trans- 
late: “He seated (him) upon the judgment-seat.” But (a) the 
omission of airiy would be extremely harsh, especially in a writer 
like John; and (6) the action ascribed to the Roman governor 
is wholly inconsistent with his dignity and with the character 
ascribed to him in the Gospels. Yet it is most probable that this 
false interpretation of John’s words is the ultimate source of the 
conception that our Lord was seated in mockery on a judgment- 
seat; and it is noticeable that Justin’s language is nearer to that 
of John than is the language of Pseudo-Peter : éwi Bjyaros (gen.), 
John and Justin; ézi xabedpay xpicews (ace.), Hv. Petr. 

Now if Justin borrowed from Pseudo-Peter we must suppose 
that he went back to John for éri Byjparos, recognizing some con- 
nection with the words of the Evangelist: or else we must set 
down the coincidence with John to the chance use of the same 
expression. But this is not the only point of divergence between 
Justin and Pseudo-Peter. In Ev. Petr. we have “ Judge right- 
eously” (Acxaiws kpive), but in Justin, “Judge for us” (Kpivoy 
mpiv). The dixaiws of Pseudo-Peter is explained by the very pas- 
sage in Isaiah which Justin himself has quoted just before, “ They 
ask of me judgment ” (Airoioi pe viv xpiow). For in the Septua- 
gint (which agrees with the Hebrew) we read it Airotoi pe dixaiav 
kpiow. If Justin was using “ Peter,” how are we to explain his 
omission of d:xaiws, as well as his previous omission of d:xaav in the 


prophecy ? 
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It is more natural to suppose some common source from which 
both writers have borrowed. Johti’s Gospel alone does not fulfill 
the conditions. It does not explain the plural é«a#cav with the 
transference of the act from Pilate to the Jews, nor does it 
account for the words which accompany the act. We ask there- 
fore for some document in which the transference had already 
taken place and in which the words of Isaiah had been used to 
supply the ery of the people. 

What can this document have been? Two answers have been 
ventured. 

(1) There is evidence for postulating a very early book of Tes- 
timonia against the Jews, consisting of Old Testament prophecies 
with corresponding fulfillments from the Gospel History. Such 
a book probably lies behind Justin’s Zrypho, Tertullian’s Adv. 
Judeos, Cyprian’s Testimonia, Pseudo-Gregory Nyssen’s Against 
the Jews, and the Altercatio Simonis cum Theophilo. Harnack 
has rendered it probable that this book was the lost Dialogue 
called “ Jason and Papiscus.” Whether this be so or not, such a 
book probably existed, and Rendel Harris thinks that it may have 
been in the hands both of Justin and Pseudo-Peter. 

(2) The context in Justin points in another direction. The 
“Acts of Pilate” is a work which has survived to us in a number of 
very different forms, none of which appears to be quite the original 
form. It is supposed by many scholars that they all sprang up 
because Justin had said that the Romans could see for themselves 
the facts about Christ in the official records which he presumed 
would have been preserved, and that Justin’s “Acts of Pilate” 
was a mere assumption and not a document which he had ever 
seen. Yet it is strange that just here, where we seek a docu- 
ment to explain a coincidence between Justin and another writer, 
we have a distinct reference to the “ Acts of Pilate” as a source 
which will attest what he has been saying. Von Schubert has 
no doubt that the “Acts of Pilate” account for this coincidence, 
and he shows that various forms of the existing recensions of 
these Acts present verbal parallels with other parts of the Gos- 
pel of Peter. 

There is yet another point of coincidence and at the same time 
of divergence between Justin and Pseudo-Peter in this incident. 
Justin says Siacvpovres airov exdbicay éxi Byjparos, whereas Pseudo- 
Peter says the cry of the people was Svpwper tov vidv rot Geot. Now 
the simple verb cvpew means to “drag off,” and never means to 
“mock :” while the compound dcvpev means to “mock,” and 
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only very rarely to “drag off.” Yet the use of d:acvpew in one of 
the writers and ovpev in the other cannot be a mere coincidence. 

If Justin used Pseudo-Peter, how did he come to substitute the 
metaphorical for the literal word? It might be thought that 
d:acvpwpev should be read as a correction of cvpwpyev in Hv. Petr.: 
but we have what looks like an attestation of ovpwpev in a passage 
of Cyril of Alexandria, who has been shown to have used Pseudo- 
Peter in his Catechetical Lectures. For in a book attributed to 
him and called “Historia Ecclesiastica et Mystagogica” we have 
in ch. 12 the significance of the émrpaxyAvov worn by the Deacon 
explained as the representation of the cord with which Christ’s 
neck was bound when he was “dragged off” to be crucified 
(cvpdpevos yyero cis 76 oTavpwhjva.), This may warn us not to 
meddle with the text of cvpwper. 

It would be more easy to explain the coincidence if we supposed 
that the copying was the other way, and that Pseudo-Peter had 
materialized Justin’s S:acvpovres. For it has been pointed out by 
von Schubert that he shows a distinct tendency to substitute 
simple for compound verbs, perhaps with a view of disguising his 
obligations! And two instances are found by von Schubert, in 
the “Acts of Andrew and Matthew” in which d:acvpew is used as 
the equivalent of ovpew (Tisch. p. 158 ff. cc. 25, 28). But the 
presence of dixaiws in Hy. Petr. and its absence from Justin is 
against the supposition that Pseudo-Peter borrowed from Justin. 
We are thrown back again on the suggestion of a common ori- 
ginal which had d:acvpew. 

The only other point of coincidence between Justin and Pseudo- 
Peter upon which any stress can fairly be laid is the phrase Aax- 
pov €Barov (Hv. Petr. 4), compared with Aaxpdv Baddovres in Just. 
Tryph. 97. The word reappears in Cyr. Hier. Catech. xiii. 26, 
where, after quoting from the Psalm ¢BaAov xAjpov, he adds: kAijpos 
82 jv 6 Aaxpds. Apart from this the word is extremely rare. 

Here it only goes to prove some literary link between our two 
authors. It does not help us in the least to say which of them is 
the earlier: it is at once accounted for by the hypothesis that 
they were both using some documents now no longer extant. 

To sum up in a few words the results of this review of the two 
principal questions of interest which have been raised by the dis- 
covery of the Akhmim Fragment, we may say that the use of our 

1 Thus, ch. 1, évivaro = Matt. xxvii. 24, dweviparo; ch. 2, réupas = Luke 
xxiii. 7, dvémeuev ; ch. 3, AaBdvres = Matt. xxvii. 27, wapadaBdvres ; ch. 6, etAnoe = 


Mark xv. 46, évelance; ch. 8, xvAlcavres = Matt. xxvii. 60, mpooxvAloas (and 
other examples, Schub. p. 17). 
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Four Gospels by the Pseudo-Peter is now established beyond all 
reasonable doubt; that there is no ground for supposing that 
Justin referred to this Gospel when he used (if he really did use) 
the expression “his Memoirs;” and that the evidence adduced 
to prove that Justin quoted from the Gospel of Peter is wholly 
insufficient to prove the assertion, and rather points to the exist- 
ence of some document, the earliest form of which has been lost 
to us, from which both Justin and the Pseudo-Peter drew such 
materials or expressions as they have in common. We are thus 
left free, as far as Justin is concerned, to date the Gospel some- 
where about 165 A. D., a date to which various indications seem to 
point, and one which deprives the Fragment of the somewhat 
exaggerated importance which it has in some quarters been 
allowed to claim. 


J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 
Curist’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


THE time that has elapsed since the death of John Addington 
Symonds (in Rome, April 19, 1893) has only made more real the 
sense of personal loss sustained by his readers, and of a vacancy 
in the literary field which no one seems likely to fill. The genial 
personality of the man made itself felt in all that he wrote, and 
imparted even to his critical and historical writing an element 
of popularity rarely found in literature of this kind. His wide 
observation and hearty sympathy with the life of our time made 
his companionship always bright and stimulating, even when he 
provoked disagreement by his bold innovations in the paths of 
criticism. 

With Browning and Ruskin, Symonds has formed a third in a 
triad of writers who have filled a unique place in English letters, 
that of interpreters to the Anglo-Saxon mind of the life, the 
art and the literature of Italy. The large part that Italy has 
played in the culture of the English mind suggests the inquiry 
whether there be not something complementary in the race quali- 
ties of the two peoples that may account for their combination in 
almost every phase of the English intellectual life. 

Since those early days when Chaucer sang of the springtime 
desire to “gon on pilgrimages” something has seemed to impel 
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the Englishman to seek foreign skies, and none have had for him 
the same attraction as those of Italy. Shelley, Keats and Byron 
breathed there an atmosphere that was wanting in the beclouded 
island of green fields and hedges. It may be questioned whether 
the famous beauty of the Italian skies does not owe its celebrity 
more to the contrast these skies presented to those of the English- 
man’s home in the days when he first began to travel abroad, than 
to any atmospheric advantage they possess over the skies of other 
lands than England. The soft airs and dreamy, luxurious languor 
of the southern land supplied a need peculiarly felt by the restless 
energy which characterizes the Anglo-Saxon nature. This need 
exists equally in the mental constitution. For a large part of 
our heritage in English literature we are indebted to the charm 
exerted by these Italian skies. When the sojourn to which they 
invited was not a bodily one as in Chaucer’s case, but a mental 
residence, as in Shakespeare’s, it seems hardly less real. From 
Boceaccio, Petrarch and Dante, a color and brightness and grace 
came into English letters that could have been derived from no 
other source; no other mind has shown the readiness of the 
English for absorbing these qualities. Venice and Verona and 
even the Rome of the Cesars live as vividly in the pages of 
Shakespeare as in the vision of the tourist of to-day; with Italy 
left out, not only the subject matter but the whole tone of our 
modern English literature must have been essentially different 
from what they now are. 

This search for what is wanting in the northern race-character 
cannot be classed as a cosmopolitan trait in the Englishman. 
The English writers who, like the three first named above, have 
spent the larger part of their literary lives abroad, although they 
have lived in many lands, have found little to write on outside of 
Italy. England possesses no considerable body of criticism treat- 
ing of the distinctive art life of France, Germany, Spain or Russia. 
Carlyle entered with a literary spirit into the study of German 
letters and philosophy and the political aspects of the times of 
Frederick and Napoleon. Gibbon and Hallam have produced 
their monumental reviews of the growth of European states and 
letters; but the works of these writers exhibit rather the labori- 
ous execution of a self-imposed task than the thrill of delight in 
spontaneous expression. Italy, on the other hand, has exercised 
that peculiar charm atributed to the waters of Trevi’s fountain — 
once tasted, they allow the pilgrim no rest until he returns to 
drink again. It is not so much to a migratory habit of mind 
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therefore that the Englishman’s love of Italy is due, as to the 
peculiar hunger of the Teutonic nature for elements which belong 
to the Hellenic races of the south, and which have borne their 
richest fruits in the Italy of the classic and medieval periods. 
This longing found utterance often in the poems of Wordsworth 
and Keats; siren-like it drew Shelley to the fatal shores of 
Spezzia, and it has filled’volumes of recent English criticism with 
the minutest accounts of Italian life, art and letters, until the 
cracks and stains in the marbles of Venice and the cloisters and 
shrines of Rome and Florence, not to speak of the events that lie 
behind these, are more familiar to many an Englishman to-day 
than they are to the natives themselves. 

The power of this Italian fascination over the English mind is 
peculiarly exemplified in Symonds, as he began his literary career 
with a purpose quite foreign to that which irresistibly drew him. 
Born at Bristol in Wales, in 1840, and obtaining his schooling at 
Harrow, he found himself in 1860 at Balliol College in Oxford, 
where he won a prize by an essay on the subject assigned, — the 
Renaissance. He took his degree in 1862, the year in which 
Walter Pater received his at Queen’s. Prophetic as this prize- 
subject seems of his future labors, it was not until ten years later 
that Symonds wrote his “ Introduction to the Study of Dante,” in 
which the key-note of his true genius and literary yearning is 
struck. Meanwhile, after editing for publication the works of his 
father, John Addington Symonds, a physician of culture and of 
literary repute in the west of England, he conceived the ambitious 
design of writing a history of the drama in England during the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. On this he labored 
during the years from 1862 to 1865, and later at intervals, but 
with little satisfaction; he abandoned the enterprise, he confessed 
twenty years later, as one too big for him. That it was a forced 
labor is all too evident from a single line in his pleasing “ Notes 
of a Somersetshire Home,” recently reissued in the volume enti- 
tled “In the Key of Blue.” In this he writes under date of 
August, 1869, in a passage descriptive of a beautiful rural land- 
scape: “ All this 1 saw— but to me, now,.a primrose is a primrose 
and a field a field. For this, for everything I am out of tune. 
Why so, faint heart? A sore brain, bad thoughts and discontent. 
I would not so much mind if I could do all my work, but even 
there I fail. I toiled at Marston’s Comedies to-day and wrote 
such antiquated nonsense! ” 

Here, beside the undertone of discontent and longing which his 
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studies hitherto had failed to appease, we notice the sad intima- 
tion of that disease which was to undermine his constitution, drive 
him into exile and for twenty-five years lay its ever heavier bur- 
den on his spirit, bravely struggling all the while to do its work. 
That work, however, was not to write the history of the English 
drama, but to study the world’s drama on a much wider stage than 
that of his native isle. The courage that failed him in his 
researches about Marston revived under the strange and delight- 
ful inspiration of the Italian Renaissance. Nearly twenty years 
later, in the solitude of his Alpine home, he resumed these English 
studies and published in 1883 the “ Critical Studies on the Con- 
dition of the English Drama,” and in 1884, “Shakespeare’s 
Predecessors in English Drama.” 

It was with the “ Introduction to the Study of Dante,” in 1872, 
that Symonds really set out on that voyage of discovery which 
was to lead him to such fascinating shores in the study of the 
Hellenic spirit in ancient and modern literature. Since 1865 he 
had been writing from time to time for the “North British” and 
“ Westminster Reviews,” the “ Studies on the Greek Poets” which 
appeared in a volume in 1878. These studies form the literary 
transition from the atmosphere of Oxford to that of Florence. In 
themselves they constitute a kind of revival. “I have not at- 
tempted,” he says, “a complete and systematic review of Greek 
Poetry. I have not aimed at exhaustive discussions of the poems 
selected. To bring Greek literature home to the general reader 
and to apply to Greek Poets the same sort of criticism as that 
which modern classics receive has been my object. It is possible 
that with this aim in view I may have been led into extravagances 
of style, but some great divergence from received methods of 
treatment is excusable in a critic who desires to stimulate the 
interest and the sympathies of his audience for works of art which 
are at the same time both old and unfamiliar.” 

The change from romanticism and criticism to the modern 
scientific realism, which has so colored the whole field of English 
writing of late years, finds nowhere a better exemplification than 
in Symonds. In this regard his literary biography acquires an 
almost typical significance. In the charming book of essays, “ In 
the Key of Blue,” we see the robust sweetness of English youth, 
with its love of nature, its warm comradeship, its passion for man- 
kind, its tender memory and regard for venerable traditions, such 
as spoke in Wordsworth and in the younger Tennyson. At Bal- 
liol Swinburne had preceded Symonds by three years. The world 
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had not yet received the shock of modern materialism nor of the 
carnal school of letters in its full foree. The Newdegate prize for 
English verse which Symonds won at Balliol had been taken by 
Ruskin at Christ Church in 1839. The influence was still power- 
ful of the school of the Pre-Raphaelites, embracing such names 
as Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Millais and Holman Hunt. In this 
atmosphere were spent those brooding years in the home at Clif- 
ton, of whese unsatisfied yearnings, mingled with a real sense of 
the sweetness of present life, Symonds’ essays bear so pregnant 
witness. It was during these years of transition that he wrote 
the “ Introduction to the Study of Dante ;” later came the first 
part of that monumental contribution to English letters, the 
“ History of the Renaissance in Italy.” 

Many who read these lines will recall the days when the name 
‘Pre-Raphaelite ” had a certain unearthly sound, as of something 
almost holy ; when through England, in Church and in letters, 
there was felt a momentary thrill of the piety of a bygone age, 
and the mad haste for progress was checked to contemplate the 
treasures of the past which had been too ruthlessly ignored and 
buried. The crusade for the recovery of the ideal was mainly a 
religious one—a passion for the revival of a soul within what 
had become a dreary and lifeless.formality. Anything not modern 
was hallowed, but with too little discrimination between what was 
worth reviving and what was not. Ruskin had made the blood 
stains on the stones of Italy sacred, and the very deformities of 
Giotto and Fra Angelico were endowed with a kind of heavenly 
grace. But the heart of English youth was not long to rest satis- 
fied with such a reaction as this. The soul worth reviving must 
be of richer stuff. 

Among those who sought for this truer soul, and never aban- 
doned the search, through long years of labor under the steady 
encroachment of physical disease, was John Addington Symonds. 
Not content with this flight into the ideal, remote from nature and 
abhorrent to her, and equally out of sympathy with those who 
would confound the soul with matter and unintelligent force, 
Symonds would find his ideal within the material world, the soul 
of things embodied in the world we see and touch and know. The 
soul he sought was therefore a scientific, in place of an imaginary 
or a religious ideal, and the search for this characterized and 
shaped the entire course of his future study and writing. This 
inner soul or intelligence of things can alone give form to history, 
or enable any class of things to be contemplated as a whole. In 
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his essay on “ Art and Letters” in the “ Essays Speculative and 
Suggestive” (1890), he described this period of his life, full of 
momentous decisions, and the conflicting eddies of opinion to 
which his mind was subjected : — 

“When I was a young man in the sixties I remember that we 
students of European culture had to choose between connoisseurs 
and metaphysicians for our guides. On the one hand were the 
people who praised the ‘ Corregiosity of Correggio’ or ‘swore by 
Perugino’ or promulgated the preciousness of Fra Angelico, as 
though Correggio, Perugino and the Dominican painter of San 
Marco were respectively descended from the skies to instruct an 
unintelligent world. On the other hand were the formal theorists 
who constructed a scheme of art upon subjective principles. They 
made us direct our minds to the idea— to the Begriff in art, — and 
having therein obtained a concept.we were invited to reject as val- 
ueless whatever would not square with the logical formula. Between 
these, the pure connoisseurs and impure metaphysicians, Goethe 
emerged like a guiding star. The felicitous summary of criticism, 
Im Ganzen, Guten, Schonen resolut zu leben —‘ To live reso- 
lutely in the Whole, the Good, the Beautiful’ — came like a 
deliverance. Instinctively we felt that the central point for us, if 
we would erect criticism into a science, was not caprice nor per- 
sonal proclivity nor particular taste, but a steady comprehension 
of the whole.” “. 

It was thus to Goethe that our young student of the Eliza- 
bethan drama owed that longing for a view of “the whole” and a 
realization of “the good and the beautiful” that “came for him 
like a deliverance,” and that led him from his studies in the 
Greek poets to the history of the Renaissance in Italy. Here he 
could take a view of the world broad and comprehensive enough, 
in its great creative and era-making influences, to satisfy a. truly 
philosophic desire. He realized that to treat so great a theme as 
the Revival of Learning and the consequent remaking of the civil- 
ization of all Europe, he must use methods new to historians; he 
must deal with fragments only, but in such a way that they should 
contribute to unity of view of the whole. Things insignificant 
receive vitality from their connection with things of central impor- 
tance, while much that stands out large at first fades in importance 
when seen in relation to the whole and its form. The idea that 
he was constructing such a “ whole” was itself a constant inspira- 
tion and source of strength in the midst of labors, otherwise 
fatiguing and void of interest. Thus he writes regarding his 
scrupulous practice of consulting authorities at first hand: — 
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“To me it had been a labor of love to record even the bare 
names of those Italian writers who recovered for us in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries the everlasting consolations of the 
Greek and Latin classics. The thought that I was tracing the 
history of an achievement fruitful of the weightiest results for the 
modern civilization has sustained me in a task that had been 
sometimes tedious. The prosaic details of obscure biographies 
and long-forgotten literary labors have been glorified by what 
appears to me the poetry and the romance of it all.” 

But there was needed something besides that vision of the 
whole which gave poetic unity and romance to historical dis- 
covery. The new spirit of the age demanded a knowledge of the 
law which governs this whole, determining the relation of the 
parts and forming out of them a true unit. Taine had come 
nearer than others to a true method of history in studying cli- 
mate and social environment as agents in producing character, 
and shaping political and literary epochs. But Symonds found 
him too mechanical. He did not allow sufficiently for the devel- 
opment of the individual. Neither Tiraboschi, whose “ Storia 
della Letteratura” he acknowledges as the basis of all researches 
bearing on the Revival of Learning, nor Ruskin, nor Hallam sees 
or studies a“ process in the past.” It was the theory of Evolution 
as developed by Darwin and Herbert Spencer that gave to 
Symonds what he chiefly needed, —a law of development. This 
theory made a “decisive impact on the mind of Europe.” It 
“lent the charm of biography and narrative to what had seemed 
so dull and lifeless a history of art and letters.” In Symonds’ 
conception of Evolution the spiritual and the ideal hold a large 
place, occupying a plane discrete, indeed, from the material, but 
nevertheless everywhere immanent in it, and through it appealing 
to the mind of man. His view is Aristotelian rather than Pla- 
tonic. No more interesting or suggestive instance of what we 
may call, in no fanciful sense, the poetic side of the great doctrine, 
is to be found than in Symonds’ analysis of it in connection with 
the writing of history. He presents these views in one of the 
“Essays Speculative and Suggestive” entitled “The Philosophy 
of Evolution,” warning his readers to leave this essay unread 
“until one or another of the following articles arouses in them 
some curiosity about the author’s views of religion and man’s 
. relation to the universe.” The “ point of view” from which to 
see the whole in its unity is, he says, development. As we are 
led to infer that the new impulse given to his historical and crit- 
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ical studies came from these two forces, the poetic idea of “the 
whole” which Goethe gave him, and the law of development, it 
will not be out of place to dwell a little on these conceptions as 
he entertained them, before proceeding to examine the extensive 
work in which they are applied as a constructive method. 

The term Evolution has been itself during Symonds’ generation 
the subject of an evolution hardly less interesting than that which 
it represents in the realm of natural science. Whether by “ natural 
selection ” or by some other and hidden law, the term has acquired 
meanings wider and deeper than those first attached to it, and 
these later meanings are not less likely to retain their hold in 
popular usage. To the process of this evolution Symonds stands 
as a signal witness, and to its results he was himself no inconsid- 
erable a contributor. Lord Salisbury, indeed, in his recent Ox- 
ford address before the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, speaks of “ the comfortable word Evolution” as “ one 
of those indefinite words from time to time vouchsafed to human- 
ity, which have the gift of alleviating so many perplexities, and 
masking so many gaps in our knowledge ;” but his actual appreci- 
ation of the term finds a worthier and more serious utterance in 
his remark on Darwin’s real achievement and desert: ‘“ Before 
his time, the study of living nature had a tendency to be merely 
statistical; since his time, it has been predominantly historical.” 
The historical study of living nature, lifted above the plane of 
bare statistics, becomes a correlation of facts in accordance with 
some underlying law. This law stands at once fora unity, a 
whole, whatever the conception of this whole may be. With 
Symonds, the conception was of something essentially non-mate- 
rial. If not supernatural, since its immanence in all nature is one 
of its distinctive traits, like that of soul in the body, it is yet 
separated from matter by a discrete degree. It is like thought 
back of speech, causing it, shaping it, giving it all its life and 
meaning, and yet forming no part of it, physically considered. 
To read history, not as detached words, but as a sentence reveal- 
ing the connected thought of a great mind within it, — this was 
the new ambition of Symonds’ happily adapted genius ; the world 
of facts was beginning to lose its lustre, and he plunged almost 
recklessly into his colossal labors on the “ History of the Renais- 
sance.” The pressure of this idea of the “ whole, the good, the 
beautiful” gave the poetic fervor so utterly different from the 
methodical elaboration of the statistical historian. It was more 
an enthusiasm than a method that governed his writing at the 
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beginning. His idea of evolution was not then so distinctly for- 
mulated as it was at the time of the writing of the “ Essays 
Speculative and Suggestive.” The preface to this volume shows 
under what peculiar influences of isolation and solitary meditation 
these later writings were produced. But they reveal the bent of 
the author’s thought and feelings during the long period of his 
historical labors; it gave him the courage to persevere through 
wearisome researches, and was a constant revelation to him “ of 
the poetry and romance of it all.” 

These maturer philosophic reflections show that humanity is the 
solution of all study of the universe; that its relation to man and 
to human development is the one key to the true knowledge of 
any thing or event. Hence the philosophy of Evolution may now 
be expected “to reanimate religion and to restore spirituality to 
the universe.” The spiritual potency is internal; it is seated in 
the organism of things; it is not the legislation of some power 
extraneous to them. The universe is literally a perpetual becom- 
ing; and spirituality is restored to nature as the latter is regarded 
as a manifestation of “infinite vitality.” Humanity forms the 
climax of a series of simple animated cells. As consistent evolu- 
tionists, admitting no “ break,” we must conclude that mind was 
perpetually present in the primordial elements out of which nature 
and man, as the crown of geological life in the universe, emerged. 
“Mind is the final synthesis of the biological functions. Apply- 
ing the law of the correlation of forces, we may say that what 
heat is to motion such was latent intelligence in inorganic life. 
One is transmitted and developed into the other. The triumph 

_of the scientific method is in its showing man’s true relation to the 
universe. It has driven us to a knowledge that we are a part of 
nature; but if ‘we’ are, then our consciousness is a part of 
nature, and so nature must have everywhere and in all its parts 
what corresponds to a spiritual essence ; Law and God are all in 
all. . . . The needed new religious reconciliation is that which 
shall combine obedience to supreme law with devotion to human- 
ity, or the dispensation of Jehovah with that of the Christ. The 
tendency of modern scientific ideas will be to spiritualize religion 
by elevating man’s conceptions of God and of law. Evolution, 
allowing no break in continuity in the universe, silently forces us 
to the recognition of the universal mind. For no one mind is 
coexistent with the universe; yet we reasonably infer from its 
presence in ourselves that there is mind in the universe below us 
and above us. We are compelled to adopt the hypothesis of a 
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universal mind because of the manifest fact that we help to con- 
stitute the universe, which was and is and will be before, around 
and after our phenomenal existence.” This essay closes with a 
translation of Goethe’s Preemium to “ Gott und Welt.” Elsewhere 
Symonds quotes Goethe’s doctrine of knowledge: “We know 
soul only through the body, and God only through nature. For 
everything which exists necessarily pertains to the essence of God: 
therefore God is the one Being whose existence includes all 
things.” 

The reader will perceive in the above utterances, especially in 
those regarding the latent intelligence and the consciousness in 
the universe of which we are “a part,” ideas which are foreign to 
ordinary statements of the theory of evolution, and which are 
doubtless a part of the “mystical habit” thus described in the 
preface: ‘“ Written ‘in the isolation of this Alpine retreat, these 
essays express the opinion or surmising of one who has long 
watched in solitude, as from a ruined tower, the world of thought 
and circumstance and action. The peculiar influences of this life 
have bred in him a mystical habit of regarding man’s relation to 
the universe. Forced by broken health to meditate upon the 
problems of approaching death, a student comes insensibly to 
think more of nature and the world and less of humanity and self 
than when he is swimming down the stream of competitive exist- 
ence. The particular loses its importance in his range of vision. 
. . . I have not shrunk from committing myself to theories and 
surmises which are advanced in no dogmatic spirit. To suggest 
ideas, to stimulate reflection, is the object of a book like this.” 
The “humanity and self” of which his serious reflections led him 
to think less are not either man in the abstract or mankind in the 
concrete shapes of the friends the writer loved, to whom his loving 
devotion only seemed to increase as his life drew to its close, but 
rather man as something apart from the solidarity of the world, that 
“ beautiful and good and whole” of which Goethe speaks. Man’s 
destiny is not reduced to the plane of material activity, but there 
is higher evolution before it. What “latent intelligence” was to 
mind in the evolution&ry series, the ratiocinative mind may be to 
some still higher form of being. ‘“ Mind is not necessarily ratio- 
cinative in all its phenomenal manifestations, and man may not 
be the final product of nature. Existences higher in the scale of 
being may be endowed with intellects more fully organized than 
ours. Such may transcend the ratiocinative stage of mind.” 


In the essay on Landscape, Symonds gives the most compre- 
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hensive description of the spirit which dominates his own historic 
and critical writing. “The modern intellect is open to cosmic 
enthusiasm.” This essay compares Wordsworth, Goethe and 
Herbert Spencer, and cites passages from Wordsworth showing 
the two stages of nature worship through which’ he passed. To 
the author’s own mystic vision nature has become more and more 
the visible presence of the divine. “It is the robe of life woven 
perpetually by God.” It was this “cosmic enthusiasm” which 
inspired the “ History of the Renaissance in Italy.” 

Nowhere else have the great underlying elements of modern civil- 
ization been focused upon the screen of history as in the Florence 
of the Medici. It was to the world of art and letters, to all that 
is known as modern culture, what the Rome of the Cesars was to 
the world of politics. Symonds’ studies in the Greek classics and 
Dante served as a fitting introduction to this great and brilliant 
field, where philosophic vision, scientific analysis and poetic ex- 
pression at once found their widest scope. Symonds has been 
criticised for a lack of thoroughness, and for the incompleteness 
which his works exhibit, but these objections lose much of their 
force if we judge the works by the author’s statement of what was 
attempted. His list of authorities is a long one; few, if any, of 
real importance are left out, and his readers will bear witness to 
the minuteness and carefulness of his references. For his “ Age 
of Despots” he refers to all the Italian authorities, to the French 
Michelet, and the German Burckhardt’s “ Cultur der Renaissance 
in Italien,” and Gregorovius’ “ Geschichte der Stadt Rom.” For 
the “Revival of Learning” he acknowledges his indebtedness 
especially to Tiraboschi and Voight and Burckhardt, and refers to 
other Italian, as well as to English, French and German sources. 
In the “Fine Arts,” for architecture he cites Ferguson and 
Burckhardt’s “ Cicerone ;” for sculpture, besides the “ Cicerone ” 
he attaches especial importance to the works of Charles C. Perkins 
on the “Tuscan Sculptors,” and to those of Griiner on the “ Ital- 
ian Sculptors.” For painting, his chief authorities are Vasari’s 
“ Lives,” and Crowe and Cavaleaselle, with other French and Ital- 
ian writers. In his art studies he tells us-that he owes less to 
reading than to observation. “I am not aware of having men- 
tioned any important building, statue or picture which I have not 
had the opportunity of studying. What I have written has been 
first noted face to face with originals, and afterwards corrected, - 
modified or confirmed in a course of subsequent journeys to 


Italy.” “In dealing with the Revival of Learning and the Fine 
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Arts I have tried to remember that I had not so much to write 
again the history of these subjects as to treat of their relation to 
the Renaissance in Italy. I have regarded each section of my 
theme as subordinated to the general culture of a great historic 
period. . . . The historian of culture sacrifices much that the his- 
torian of politics will judge essential, and will call attention to 
matters that the general reader may sometimes find superficial. 
He must submit to bear the reproach of having done at once too 
much and too little.” : 

The publication of the whole work on “The Renaissance in 
Italy ” extended over the ten years 1875-1886. Its five divisions, 
which appeared in this order, treated the Age of Despots, the 
Revival of Learning, the Fine Arts, Literature and the Catholic 
Reaction. By “ Renaissance” the author means “ the whole tran- 
sition from the middle ages to the modern world.” The word 
indicates a “new birth, a natural movement not to be explained 
by this or that characteristic, but to be accepted as an effort of 
humanity for which at length the time had come, and in the 
progress of which we participate. The history of the Renaissance 
is not-a history of art, or of science, or of literature or even’ of 
nations. It is the history of the attainment of self-conscious 
freedom by the human spirit manifested in the European races. 
. . . It was not the arts, the inventions, the knowledge and the 
books which caused the Renaissance. It was the intellectual 
energy, the spontaneous outburst of intelligence which enabled 
mankind at that moment to make use of them. The force thus 
generated still continues vital and expansive in the spirit of 
the modern world” (Preface to the “ Age of Despots”). The 
volume on the Fine Arts repeats that the history of these arts is 
not the object, but a definition of their relation to the main move- 
ment of Renaissance culture. “I have had to explain the de- 
pendence of the arts on medieval Christianity at their com- 
mencement; their general emancipation from ecclesiastical con- 
trol, their first attainment of freedom at the moment when the 
classical revival culminated.” 

Only as we judge by this truly philosophic standard can we 
estimate the real success of Symonds’ opus vite. The law of 
subordination of particulars to the whole, and of their progress in 
an order of development, naturally differentiates the work from 
that kind of history which aims at a correct cataloguing of his- 
toric events in their chronological order. At the same time, the 
division of the work into parts necessitated a frequent repeti- 
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tion of the same subjects, as they are successively involved in the 
discussion of the several topics, which to the reader of the whole 
work in series sometimes becomes wearisome. The work as a whole 
is a growth; the subject expands into vaster dimensions as the 
writer proceeds, and the temptation is always present to supple- 
ment in the later treatment the partial statement of the earlier 
volumes. To preserve a unity in so vast an accumulation of facts, 
to trace amid all these personalities, incidents and forces a single 
controlling, all-shaping spirit of humanity, required in the writer 
more of the inspiration of the poet than of the mechanical pains- 
taking of the chronicler. Here the genius and the real merit of 
Symonds are conspicuous, despite all that his critics say. He 
combines as few writers have done the functions of the historian, 
the critic and the poet, and affords an almost unique example of 
effort to embrace the revolutionary theories and methods of mod- 
ern science without breaking with the esthetic and ideal traditions 
of the past. Facts and authorities are not wanting, but accom- 
panying these and inspiring them with human interest is the 
informing spirit of the true poet and philosopher. 

Symonds cannot be said to have reached the rank of poet, to 
which he aspired, if we confine poetry to the art of versifying ; 
but of the higher mission of poetry, the imparting of form and 
beauty and human interest to the crude materials and fragments 
of knowledge, whether of history, science or art, which lacked 
these in their isolation, few modern writers afford so happy an 
example. As a verse writer his achievements are indeed far from 
inconsiderable. His fine sense of form and melody enabled him 
to present with a large measure of their original beauty the volu- 
minous extracts from classical and Italian poets which his works 
contain. He has been'the chief interpreter to English readers of 
the Sonnets of Michel Angelo, and in treating these he reveals 
his own susceptibility to the magic spell of that most subtle and 
most powerful of all poetic forms. Of these sonnets he says: 
“We now [in Guasti’s edition of the originals published in 1863] 
read for the first time what the greatest man of the sixteenth 
century actually wrote, and are able to enter without the inter- 
ference of a fictitious veil into the shrine of his own thought 
and feeling. His sonnets form the best commentary on Michel 
Angelo’s solitary life and on his sublime ideal of art.” 

Symonds in his own sonnets opens to the reader the book of 
his own heart. What his verses lack in the universality which 
betokens the great poet, they gain in the interest attaching to the 
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writer’s own life and moods. In this they violate the rules set 
up in his dissertation on the sonnet as a poetic form. “The true 
sonnet should not embrace accurate self-delineation. It is a poem 
expressing impressional thought in forms borrowed from personal 
experience. It is a meditative lyric, in whose peculiar stanza 
particular emotion takes the character of generality.” He claims 
that the English sonnet is not an exotic, but acclimatized and 
in accord with English genius. “It has a monumental character 
possessed by no other form of verse.” Their failure “to put on 
the form of generality” constitutes the obvious shortcoming in 
Symonds’ sonnets. They remain the expression of the personal 
emotion which prompted them, and not of the broader heart of 
humanity which seems to find utterance in the sonnets of the great 
masters. 

A volume of verse entitled “New and Old” (1880), contains 
the long narrative poem, “The Love Tale of Odatis,” and a 
number of sonnets upon themes relating to mountain life, the love 
of the Alps, and problems of life and love. There are also 
sonnets on Milan Cathedral and the Venetian Gondolier, and the 
Whitman-like “ Ponte di Paradiso,” on the meeting of souls. In 
1882 appeared the Animi Figura or “ Portrait of a Mind.” It 
depicts the progressive experiences of a soul, and can hardly be 
read without the feeling that the verse is autobiographic. But the 
commingling of personal emotion with abstract discussion, which 
may perhaps be regarded as peculiar to the present scientific age, 
cannot be said to enhance the poetic value of these sonnets. 
Their argument is too formal for the spontaneous expression of 
the soul’s idea. In the sonnet on Personality the question is 
raised whether “each impulse is a cog-wheel in the cosmic plan.” 
In another married love and comradeship are contrasted. The 
origin and purpose of sin are exhibited in the legend of the de- 
velopment of the dragon, with a certain Japanese cunning and 
vividness. The sonnet “On the Sacro-Monte” discusses faith 
and the creeds. Creeds die; man remains: man dies; other 
worlds upon worlds succeed. 


The time may come, nay, haply now is nigh, 
When, as at Pentecost those fire tongues fell, 
New creeds shall dawn doomed like the old to die ; 

. and still remains the soul 
. . - based secure 
On her own strength that dateless must endure 
Joying in Beauty, Goodness, God, the Whole. 
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In the sonnet on Self-condemnation the argument is strongly 
put that the origin of the moral judgment must be in something 
supernatural : — 


We need God to explain man. God once given, 
The problems that perplexed life find solution. 


The struggle between sensuous passion and pure spiritual love 
of the good and the beautiful is thus truly depicted : — 


EROS AND ANTEROS. 


’T is self whereby we suffer ; ’t is the greed 
To grasp, the hunger to assimilate 
All that earth holds of fair and delicate, 
The lust to blend with beauteous lives, to feed 
And take our fill of loveliness, which breed 
This anguish of the soul intemperate; 
’T is self that turns to harm and poisonous hate 
The calm, clear life of love that angels lead. 
Oh, that ’t were possible this self to burn 
In the pure flame of joy contemplative ; 
Then might we love all loveliness nor yearn 
With tyrannous longings; undisturbed might live 
Greeting the summer’s and the spring’s return, 
Nor wailing that their bloom is fugitive. 


The series concludes with a number of sonnets on the Mystery 
of Mysteries, in which various theories of life and God are 
touched upon ; among them is the following enigma : — 


Man to the world, not it to man, was given: 
All ill is good for which some life hath striven. 


That one enriched with such a fund of learning and feeling 
such a warm passion for humanity should be a charming traveling 
companion is an inference abundantly borne out by the “ Sketches 
of Travel in Italy and Greece.” In these volumes as in those on 
the Renaissance we seem to live the life of the cities we visit. 
We find ourselves steeped in the atmosphere, mental as well as 
material, of the times and the people. Symonds made the past 
live for us, not by ignoring the life of the present, but by enter- 
ing with the present life and its wide glance into the dried and 
scattered remnants of the past, giving them shape and vitality and 
a voice in the solution of the deep questions of this and of all 
times. His last years were spent almost wholly at Davos Platz 
in the high Alps, where he became a part of the simple life of the 
village community and found his chief social enjoyment in inter- 
course with the villagers and the neighboring peasantry. To two 
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of these “colossal breasted” peasant friends and fellow-travelers 
he dedicated the volume of miscellaneous essays entitled “ Ital- 
ian Byways” (1883). Here we find in the “ Winter Nights at 
Davos” and “ Bacchus in Graubunden ” graphic pictures of his 
lonely winter home amid the snows and of the athletic sports of 
his peasant friends. The last great work on which Symonds em- 
ployed his waning strength was his “ Life of Michel Angelo.” 
About the same time appeared the collection of papers of former 
years under the title “In the Key of Blue,” and his brief treatise 
on Walt Whitman. 

In his interpretation of Whitman and in his interest in Tolstoi 
and Loti and other writers of the democratic school Symonds 
seemed, at the end of his journey, to be looking with a prophetic 
gaze into a world at whose threshold only he had arrived. His 
enthusiasm for mankind could hardly fail to find the sound of 
these voices grateful in his ear like that of the morning symphony 
of a day he was not to see. “The world wants all sorts and 
each sort to be of the best quality. .. . Full developed personalities 
can not coexist without clash and conflict. Innovation works 
with conservatism, powers of revolution and of progress combine 
with stationary or retrogressive forces to keep the organism in a 
state of active energy. . . . As Empedocles put it, both love and 
hate are necessary to the balance of the cosmic sphere. All the 
soldiers in all the armies, if they act with energy, sincerity and 
disinterested loyalty, serve one Lord and Master. . . . The con- 
cord of divers instruments contributes the music of a symphony. 
The blending of distinct personalities creates the finest mental 
and moral harmony. To some extent this is attained whenever 
human beings are associated. We suffer too much from the 
tyranny of majorities, the oppression of custom, the gregarious in- 
stinct of commonplace and timid persons.” But culture “tends 
to render one independent of conventional tyranny ;” helps to- 
ward “the differentiation of invidualities by enabling people to 
find out what they are made for, what they can do best. True 
culture is never in a condescending attitude. It knows that no 
kind of work, however trivial, ought to be regarded with con- 
tempt.” 

A passage in the chapter on “The Cornice” in “ Sketches and 
Studies ” describes the impressions caused by the scenery and life 
of an old Ligurian roadside, and the incident here recorded is 
a reflection in miniature of Symonds’ whole life: “ Everything 
fits in to complete the reproduction of Greek pastoral life. The 
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goats eat cytisus and myrtle on the shore: the narcissus, anemone 
and hyacinth still tell their tales of love and death. Hesper still 
gazes on the shepherd from the mountain head ; Pan sleeps in the 
noontide heat; little villages high up are just as white, the moun- 
tains just as gray and shadowy when evening falls. Nothing is 
changed — except ourselves.” He comes upon a “tiny white 
chapel in the corner of an inclosure, where everything basked in 
sunlight and glittered with exceeding brilliancy of hue.” Two 
iron grated windows revealed a bare floor, a wooden praying desk, 
black and worm-eaten, and an altar with candles but no flowers, 
and above the altar a square picture brown with age. ‘ As my 
sight became accustomed to the gloom, I could see from the dark- 
ness of the picture a pale Christ nailed to the cross, with agoniz- 
ing upward eyes and ashy aureole above the bleeding thorns. . . . 
Thus I stepped suddenly away from the outward pomp and bra- 
very of nature to the inward aspirations, agonies and martyrdoms 
of man,—from Greek legends of the past to the real Christian 
present, — and I remembered that an illimitable prospect has been 
opened to the world, that in spite of ourselves we must turn our 
eyes heavenward, inward, to the infinite unseen, beyond us and 
within our soul. Nothing can take us back to Phoebus and to 
Pan. Nothing can again identify us with the simple natural 
earth. ‘Une immense espérance a traversé la terre!’” 


Frank SEWALL. 
Wasurinerton, D. C. 





MODERN JESUITISM. 


THE recent secession of Count Paul von Hoensbroech from the 
Society of Jesus, to which he had belonged for thirteen years, has 
created a great sensation in Germany. He has set forth his 
reasnos in two articles in the “ Preussische Jahrbiicher,” the sub- 
stance of which I desire to reproduce. These articles afford us 
the firm ground of intimate personal knowledge, while by their 
temperate tone they give a guarantee that the author is not 
writing under the control of unworthy animosity. Indeed he 
remarks that he has been the more careful to choose an organ of 
publication of high standing like the “Jahrbiicher” in order to 


give notice that he had no thought of joining in the vulgar 
Jesuitenhetze. 
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Count von Hoensbroech tells us that when he joined the Order, 
when he was twenty-six, he supposed he should find in it the perfect 
ideal of Christian piety, and that he should, in becoming a Jesuit, 
be helped to become, as he aimed to be, a true Jesu-ite. Had he 
joined the Jesuits in early youth, like most, he would probably, 
like most, have yielded to the tremendous moulding power of the 
system, and hence supposed that he had found what he sought. 
But the mature development of manhood, confirmed by much 
travel and knowledge of mankind in all scenes of life, made such 
pliancy impossible to him. Scarcely had he committed himself to 
membership, when he found his whole nature in revolt against 
the scheme of discipline by which the Society forms its adherents 
to its ends. These ends the Count recognizes as great and noble. 
They are in the direct line of the aims of Christianity, noble, sub- 
lime, and worthy of enthusiasm and of praise. Whatever selfish 
and unworthy aims may have practically intruded themselves at 
any time, these are no more an integral part of the scheme than 
the selfishness and corruption from which no part of the Christian 
Church is free are a part of Christianity. The pure and disinter- 
ested Christian is the true Christian, and the pure and disinterested 
Jesuit is the true Jesuit. The aims of the Order are simply the 
aims of the Gospel, as much so as the aims of Methodism or Mora- 
vianism. But against the means by which the Order endeavors to 
realize this noble aim, the Count, after thirteen years of strenuous 
effort to accommodate himself to them, still finds his whole nature 
in unconquerable revolt, and he is compelled to believe that 
Loyola’s judgment was fatally perverted from the beginning and 
has fatally perverted the whole working of his Society. Count 
Paul admires the scheme even in condemning it. He recognizes 
the genius shown in its origination, the perfection and closeness of 
its adjustments and its psychological power. But he believes that 
it rests on so unworthy a depreciation of individuality, and so exag- 
gerated an apprehension of the virtue of obedience, as to render it 
unfit for its higher ends. He does not use the simile, but he evi- 
dently regards the Society as a physician, well trained and well 
furnished with knowledge, but so hopelessly awry in his methods of 
treatment that he kills more than he cures, and turns out a homi- 
cide while honestly meaning to be a healer. Of all the elaborate 
religious schemes which are not content with the cheerful sim- 
plicity of Christ, Jesuitism is the most elaborate, the farthest 
removed from the secret and method of him whose name it has 
assumed. Our only assurance of remaining sound in the whole 
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compass of our regenerate humanity is to answer with the English 
Catholic gentleman, when urged to practice certain new devotions: 
“My dear friend! my devotions are the Ten Commandments of 
Almighty God.” 

The Count declares that his adherence to the Society, notwith- 
standing his steadily increasing repugnance to its internal methods, 
lasted the longer because of his just indignation over the vulgar 
and slanderous calumnies of which it is the target in Germany, 
as in England and America. The variety and baselessness and 
baseness of these are incredible. By a ludicrously false interpre- 
tation of a perfectly well ascertained medieval formula it is even 
yet affirmed (in contradiction to the explicit provisions of the 
Rule) that every Jesuit is bound by his vows to commit either 
venial or mortal sin at the command of his superior ; Bellarmine is 
scandalously mutilated to make him say what he never dreamed 
of saying, that whenever the Pope commands vice or forbids virtue 
he is to be obeyed, and men who ought to know better are not 
ashamed to this day to urge against the Order that salacious libel 
known as the “Secreta Monita,” written by an expelled Polish 
Jesuit, the very tone of which betrays it to any eye not blinded 
by party venom as a scornful satire. The great modern antagonist 
of the Society, Professor Huber, recognizes it as such, while the 
immortal Pascal disdains even to notice it. As Count Paul 
remarks, the morality of the Order — using this term in its more 
specific sense—is a morality of blameless purity. The Italian 
Liberals, hating it bitterly, freely acknowledge this. Among its 
many thousand members there have been some extreme examples 
of immorality, but in general, as a revolted Jesuit says of his old 
associates of the Roman College, the very thought of moral impur- 
ity seems to have no meaning for them. It is when we look for 
frankness and manly straightforwardness of method and speech, 
that we see the evil results of the discipline in breaking down 
personality and .superficializing ethical conceptions. Purity is a 
note of Jesuitism, but ingenuousness is not. 

Von Hoensbroech, like Huber, recognizes that the many scan- 
dalous permissions to do evil in various writers of the Order did 
not originate in the heart, but in the head. Casnistry, up to a 
certain point, is legitimate, and may be necessary. Beyond that 
point it is a bewildering labyrinth, in which the strongest heads 
and purest hearts soon forget whither they are going and what 
they are saying. Nothing is more obvious than the simple faith 
with which the casuists quoted by Pascal propound their porten- 
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tous theses, or the ingenuous surprise they feel if any one holds 
that their opinions are not tenable. There is in them nothing of 
the skulking furtiveness of men endeavoring to corrupt the moral 
sense. They have heaped possibility upon possibility in their 
endeavors to make out how far there can be subjective innocence 
in objective error, until they have, in more than one fundamental 
point, hopelessly confused their own perceptions of both. The 
scheme of discipline, transferring the centre of gravity of the 
whole being so largely from within to without, from the conscience 
to the superior, greatly helps on-this tendency, though it has 
nothing directly to do with it. Not all Jesuit moralists are lax, 
and none are loose in the general tenor of their teaching, and, as 
Pascal himself intimates, as preachers in the pulpit, as counselors 
in the confessional and as men in personal example, the Jesuits 
give little occasion of complaint. Nevertheless, individualities so 
hampered and moral teachings often so pliant cannot have much 
compelling power. 

The Society declares that the great constraint which it exercises 
over the personality of its members is with their own consent, 
since they need not join it unless they like. But, as Von Hoens- 
broech well says: “ Who gave it a right to break down that most 
precious possession of the individual being, which God gave, and 
which man has no authority to take away?” In giving it up to 
our Maker, indeed we find our glory, for we are created to be the 
willing servants of his supreme excellence, and in surrendering 
our own will we receive it back, elevated and perfected. A Chris- 
tian, moreover, in rendering religious obedience to the ministers 
of the Church, so far as he recognizes them as God’s representa- 
tives, even though he should err in excess, at least keeps the 
principle and possibility of spiritual freedom intact. But Jesuit- 
ism, however piously meant, is a purely human device. It 
represents, not the mind of God, but the mind of Ignatius Loyola. 
Who gave him the right to go down into the very depths of 
another man’s being, and mould it, not on the lines of its own 
native, and therefore God-given bent, but according to a monot- 
onous external scheme, the whole intent and the whole effect of 
which are to engender mere featureless mediocrity? The three 
or four men of a high order of individuality in the history of the 
Society have been almost all among its founders. Loyola himself, 
Francis Xavier, Francis Borgia, very nearly complete the list, for 
even Bellarmine, although an eminent and excellent man, is on a 
far lower level, already very decidedly infected by the Jesuit 
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methods. That individuality is not quite obliterated and that, 
here and there, there is even an approach to grandeur of character, 
only shows, as Count von Hoensbroech remarks, that the specific 
nature of man, however much it may be mutilated and dulled, 
cannot be quite annihilated, either by others or by himself, but 
will still react, and sometimes with very unexpected energy. In 
particular, individuality has a much freer field when a brother 
works among the heathen, as in the case of Pere Bréboeuf, and 
doubtless it was so with many other such noble-minded Jesuit 
missionaries. But, speaking generally, the ranks of the Society 
for three hundred and fifty years give us a uniform array, not of 
inert dullness, like some of the decaying elder orders, but of men 
all made after one pattern, with just enough of distinctness from 
each other to keep the monotony from being absolutely stupefying. 
The Order is too instinct with life to be thoroughly stupid, but 
with some happy exceptions, the life, though active, cheerful, and 
kindly,. is of a rather low order. We scarcely exaggerate in 
saying that it seems to be hardly more differentiated than the life 
of a zodphytic mass. Unless, therefore, men are made to be 
zoophytes, its discipline stands self-condemned. 

It may be alleged that there are Protestant societies of which 
almost the same may be said, but so much the worse for them. 
The almost here, however, covers a wide interval. A Protestant 
society whose discipline could be recognized by the Jesuits as 
approaching their own in power to crush individuality would be 
a portent that could not survive. It is not papal despotism or 
monastic despotism, but Cesarian despotism which threatens us, 
and where that is heaviest it leaves the inner man alone. The 
Count describes the deadening influence of Jesuitism in three 
directions, as it is exerted upon the daily life, upon the intellectual 
and scientific development and uport the religious character and 
training, — what is called Ascetics in the wide sense of the word. 
To asceticism in its narrower sense, of severe self-inflicted pains, 
Jesuitism is decidedly adverse. 

The dulling effect of the discipline in all three directions is 
shown much less in any impetuous assault than in the slow, 
constant infiltration of influence. “It is the water-drop which 
hollows out the stone, slowly but surely; softly and silently it 
smooths and polishes without any violent shock. Almost imper- 
ceptibly, as if spontaneously, this constraint possesses him who 
enters into the Jesuit Order ; it lays hold of him wholly, body and 
soul, day by day, year by year; accompanies him in all his actions, 
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and lets him go free no more until the transformation is com- 
plete, the independence of character destroyed, or, until the man, 
recognizing this constraint for what it is, withdraws of his own 
accord therefrom.” 

The Count does not complain of Jesuitism because it prescribes 
a definite system of training and action for its members. Every 
human association, at least every one that has an intimate nature 
and great aims, has the right to prescribe a uniform for its 
members, whether of garb or of usage. His complaint is that . 
Jesuitism, for a uniform, prescribes a veritable strait-jacket. 
Externally allowing a far more flexible freedom of action than 
most monastic orders, it lays so much the more vigorous grasp 
upon the inward man. Indeed, after a Jesuit has been in the 
Order for some fifteen years or so, there is very little need of 
watching his particular acts any further. He is far too thoroughly 
broken in to require it. The whole scheme of the Society is 
plainly adapted to break down the independent force of person- 
ality. It has everyadvantage. The aims of the Order are grand. 
Most of its novices are young men from sixteen to twenty years 
of age, and they are, one and all, filled with a noble enthusiasm 
for Christian perfection and service. They are a genuine Society 
of Christian Endeavor. This youthful enthusiasm renders them 
in the highest degree susceptible to the influence of methods which 
the ingenuous confidence of their age embraces without a doubt 
of their eminent fitness to guide them to the goal. 

The daily order prescribed from the first day of the novitiate 
is a skillful, energetic and unremitting assault upon personal 
independence. Not only from hour to hour, but from quarter hour 
to quarter hour, nay, even for briefer intervals, the novice finds 
prescribed what he has todo. In these continual, quickly recur- 
ring interruptions of action there is a powerful means of breaking 
down individuality. The will and inclination to any particular 
form of activity is thereby dulled. Whatever I am doing, I know 
I must soon leave it, and the signal for breaking off may be given 
at any moment. Five minutes here, ten minutes there; now set 
at this, then called off to that, now returning to this again; half 
an hour in the kitchen, an hour in the pantry; to-day bifsy in 
sweeping, to-morrow in digging, — all this is not according to the 
intrinsic necessity of the work, but according to arbitrary external 
command, watching, changing, thwarting, as if on purpose to 
break up internal continuousness of intention, as if on purpose 
to turn serviceable human helpers into indifferent instruments of 
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an alien will! This plan breaks down self-will, but it accom- 
plishes this by breaking down the will itself. It turns it into a 
mere smooth ball, with no interior impulse of its own, but yielding 
to every touch from without, and undistinguishable from the mul- 
titude of balls rolling hither and thither around it. 

Individuality, we know, is powerfully affected by surrounding 
circumstances and objects, and is in return greatly strengthened 
by a certain uniformity in these. The Jesuit scheme sets about 
attacking personality by destroying all continuousness of environ- 
ment. During the two years of his novitiate the young Jesuit is 
repeatedly required to change his room; while keeping it, he is 
again and again obliged to shift about his modest writing-desk 
and his simple bed. Familiar objects in familiar combinations 
suggest familiar associations of ideas, and these strengthen indi- 
viduality too much. Therefore they must be fought against. 
Indeed the discipline goes much beyond this, for it endeavors 
to regulate on an external model the minutest peculiarities of 
demeanor, those things in which the man’s specific nature expresses 
itself. If these are assailed from without (they may often be 
wisely regulated), the individuality itself is confused and embar- 
rassed. Yet the Jesuit scheme prescribes the gait, the way to hold 
the hands, to incline the head, to direct the eyes, to hold and 
move the person. All these things are governed by minute direc- 
tions. Literally nothing is left to the free self-determination of 
the young man. He cannot so much as take a drink of water, or 
pick up a pencil, without first asking leave. 

The Count does not charge the scheme with an original purpose 
of breaking up personal will, but with an exaggerated fear of 
insubordination and individual eccentricity within the Order, 
which has come to the same thing in effect, and has slowly con- 
densed into very much the same thing in intention. Everybody 
must be made into the same pattern. If he is too long, he must 
be cut short. If he is too short, he must be stretched long. Loy- 
ola is simply Procrustes redivivus. Every young Jesuit has a 
“guardian angel” assigned him. This sounds very benignant. 
In reality it means that each one is to watch somebody else and 
be wafched by him, and that at a fixed hour every day, each is to 
mention to the other every peculiarity, greater or less, which 
offends him. We know with what irritation and discouragement 
such perpetual criticism works upon the temper. Yet this is 
not the worst. Several times in the year there is what is called 
the “stoning,” Japidatio. The novice is to kneel before all the 
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novices and their master, while any or all of the other novices are 
free to criticise him, as to anything, great or trivial, that they 
have noted in him. After a few such “ stonings,” remarks the 
author, the individuality is apt to be too thoroughly intimidated 
to venture often into sight again. “It lets its specific character 
fall, and puts on the uniform.” Of course the novice, or young 
member, is not allowed to choose his companions in recreation, or 
in the weekly walks. They are assigned him from time to time, 
and he is not to converse with any others on these occasions. 
After each weekly walk, taken in groups, one of each group has 
to render a minute account, often in writing, of everything occur- 
ring during it. Twice a year, at the house-consultation of the 
older fathers, every younger member of the house is discussed ; 
his faults are noted, and afterwards told him by the superior. 
This usage continues during the whole time of training, that is, 
often for twelve or fourteen years. 

Thus far everything is matter of precept, and absolutely obli- 
gatory. But there are, besides, all manner of counsels and sug- 
gestions, which, to enthusiastic and submissive youth, are scarcely 
less binding, and which include the most incredibly minute direc- 
tions, ““how one should eat and drink, speak, walk and sit; 
counsels for undressing, for the position in sleep, for dressing ; in 
brief, it is the whole man in all his movements and outward 
demeanor, by day and by night, that is seized upon and fashioned 
over.” Finally we find the absolute quintessence of this whole 
system in the so-called “ Rules of Propriety,” regula modestie. 
This is the mould into which it is the endeavor to squeeze the Jesuit, 
from top totoe. But here healthy nature revolts, and all the efforts 
of the Order cannot secure a man who perfectly observes all these 
precepts. Thank God, says the Count, for otherwise we should 
see more than 10,000 living men transformed into walking puppets. 
The regula modestie ordain that the brow, above all, the nose, 
is not to be contracted; the lips are to be neither opened nor 
pressed together ; in talking the eyes are not to be raised quite to 
meet the eyes of the one addressed ; the hands are to be held at 
rest ; the expression is never to betray strong emotion, but only a 
uniform cheerfulness; the gait must always be controlled, the 
laugh not loud. Imagine a man who never looks you in the eye 
when you are talking with him! 

The Count next considers Jesuitism as bearing on the religious 
life and training. Remarking on the few broad principles and 
practices of Christian devotion, he observes how wide a scope 
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they leave to all the peculiarities of individual character. Pri- 
vate devotion is left by Christianity entirely to God and the soul. 
No one can intervene here in the name of Christ. The most des- 
potic rulers of the Church here acknowledge a limit to their power. 
They may commend, but they do not command. The most com- 
plicated schemes of devotion may be set forth, but how much of 
them any one shall use depends almost wholly upon himself. 
Not so with the Jesuit. His devotion is not to be the devotion of 
an individual, but of a uniform system. The most intimate move- 
ments of the soul are to be regulated from without. To this end 
they are to be unreservedly laid bare to the inspecting eye of the 
Order. No wonder that Jesuit piety bears so eminently the stamp 
of what the members are proud to call the Jesuit spirit. Care is 
taken of this from the beginning. The novice, says Von Hoens- 
broech, has no books of devotion but such as are written by 
Jesuits; he is allowed to read no lives except of Jesuit saints. 
In every way Jesuitism is presented as the one perfect model of 
Christian devotion, combining the excellences of all the orders and 
free from all their defects. Indeed, the Order is hardly allowed 
to be a human institution. It is set forth as being, in substance 
and form, the perfect reflection of Christ’s own spirit. Read 
what Costa-Rosetti, a few years back, said of it in his book, 
“ De Spiritu Societatis Jesu.” In fact, a monopoly of Christian 
training is virtually claimed for it. Thus the spirit of Jesuitism 
means the pride of Jesuitism. “I thank thee, O God, that I 
am not as other men are.” This spirit the young Jesuit breathes, 
often for twelve or fourteen years, being carefully guarded against 
the lightest touch of any other influence. This perpetual inhala- 
tion of an unchanging religious atmosphere might well be enough 
to secure the victory to the Jesuit spirit over any stirrings of 
individual devotion. But more energetic means than this are 
used. 

We have all heard of the “Spiritual Exercises” of Ignatius 
Loyola. Every novice must go through them, in complete soli- 
tude. They occupy thirty days. Setting out from the funda- 
mental Christian truths with continual reference to the life of 
Christ, they proceed from stage to stage of Christian piety, cul- 
minating in the most consummate Askesis, the greatest possible 
height of the disinterested love of God. “To this are added 
various suggestions as to examination of the conscience, prayer, 
self-mortification, the use of outer means of penance, the exercise 
of Christian benevolence. In short, the ‘Exercises’ form the 
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most complete regulation of the religious life, in a unique and 
sharply differentiated individuality.” The religious worth of the 
Exercises is incontestable, but what are we to think of the attempt, 
so relentlessly carried through, to imprint upon all the countless 
thousands of the Society in all ages, in their most intimate inter- 
course with God, the stamp of the individual devotion of one 
man, without taking the least account of the infinite varieties of 
human character? All that is specific in these individualities is 
degraded to the one Ignatian level. I may add, that the Zxer- 
citia Spiritualia carried out fully according to rule, with all their 
semi-sensuous adjuncts, appear to have literally a narcotizing or 
hypnotizing influence on the subject. A writer quoted by Huber 
declares from his own experience that one who goes through 
them cannot escape entering the monastic life, and that it is 
nearly impossible for him to escape entering the Jesuit order. 
There may be a subsequent revulsion, but the immediate effect is 
to mesmerize the devotee into compliance with their intended end. 
The Exercises must be gone through in their thirty days’ fullness, 
twice in the life. Every year, besides, at least eight days must 
be given up to them. The more thoroughly any one knows and 
applies this Ignatian scheme of devotion, the better Christian is 
he supposed to be. 

Hand in hand with the Exercises goes another powerful means of 
converting all the individual varieties of Christian devotion into 
one uniform Jesuit type. This is the Account of the Conscience. 
If there is anything, says Count Paul, of the very essence of Jesu- 
itism, itis this. Nothing more potent can be conceived for break- 
ing down religious independence. It is, in brief, the unreserved 
disclosure of the inner being which the subordinate has to make 
to the superior or to his deputy. The fifth Jesuit general, Aquaviva, 
issued a specific instruction regulating it. There are thirteen 
points included in it, and these embrace the whole inner life of 
the man, to its ultimate ramifications, its most secret strivings, — 
faults and sins, virtues and good works, inclinations and wishes, 
designs and endeavors, words, acts and thoughts. The require- 
ments of Confession are known to every Catholic and to many 
Protestants. They know how deeply it invades the inner life, 
and what an energy of self-conquest it requires. But Confession 
is nothing to the Account of Conscience. In Confession the Cath- 
olic acknowledges a sacrament, a divine ordinance. He there- 
fore submits himself to the will of God. The Jesuit Account 
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the disclosure under any circumstances whatever, to any human 
being whatever, without the absolutely free consent of the peni- 
tent, of anything said in the confessional, or any use of it, how- 
ever indirect. In the Account there is no such guarantee. On 
the contrary, the Jesuit knows that his Superior will use every- 
thing said, “ for the good of the Order,” and that the whole form 
of his future life may turn upon his disclosures. The Church 
requires her children in Confession to reveal only mortal sins. The 
confession of venial sins she expressly declares to be commendable 
but not obligatory. The Jesuit in his Account is required to disclose 
everything he can call to mind, good and bad, great and small. 
The Church exacts only a yearly Confession. But at the begin- 
ning of his novitiate the Jesuit novice has to give the superior a 
detailed Account of his whole life from his earliest remembrance. 
Everything long since confessed, and by Catholic doctrine long 
* since forgiven by God, even the most secret sins, must be again 
disclosed. Then, during the whole novitiate, a lesser Account 
must be rendered every eight days and a fuller one every month, 
so that in the two years the novice will have had to render some 
one hundred and four Accounts of Conscience. In the following 
eight or ten years of the scholasticate the monthly Account is 
still commanded, and the weekly commended. Every six months 
a special Account must be rendered at the renewal of the vows, 
and every year another at the visitation of the house by the Pro- 
vincial. In the third year of the novitiate, following the scholas- 
ticate, the fifty-two Accounts are again required. After this a half- 
yearly Account suffices, and from the Professed only a yearly 
reckoning is required, “unless it seems good to the Superior to 
require it more frequently!” This higher will overrides all ex- 
emptions whatever. 

Here then is a yoke, imposed by the simple will of an unin- 
spired man, incomparably heavier than the yoke of sacramental 
Confession, without the sacramental workings of this, and without 
its guarantees. It is true the Jesuit can, if he will, give this Ac- 
count in Confession. But this permission matters little. Other 
penitents may choose their confessors. He must confess to his 
superiors. Other penitents are only required to confess mortal 
sins. He must disclose everything he knows of himself, good, 
bad and indifferent. Other penitents confess more or less often, 
as they will. He must confess as often as others will. More- 
over, this permission to render Account in the confessional is 
practically null. Although this confusion of Account and sacra- 
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mental penance leads Jesuit confessors to a license towards their 
subordinates which hardly, if at all, stops short of a sacrilegious 
violation of the seal of confession, it is still too restrictive, and 
is scarcely observed. The Jesuit is left without the feeble de- 
fense which this nominal option would afford. 

Jesuitism, in name and original intent a champion of Cathol- 
icism, has become in reality an independent and sometimes oppo- 
site power. By Catholic doctrine a confession once validly made 
and sealed by absolution entirely extinguishes the sins confessed. 
The Church can never require a repetition of the disclosure. Yet 
what the Church cannot do, the Society assumes to do for its 
members. If a Jesuit abroad has confessed to a priest not of 
the Order, he must repeat the confession on returning to the 
house. The absolution already given is daringly treated as if it 
were null. Thus the conscience of every Jesuit is held, without 
hope of even temporary evasion, absolutely within the grasp of 
the Order. 

The suppression of the intellectual and scientific individuality 
by Jesuitism signifies the more, as the Jesuits and the Benedic- 
tines are preéminent among the orders for their intellectual activ- 
ity. The Franciscans and the Dominicans seem to have been 
long intellectually torpid.t1. A Christian scholar, as the Count 
says, does not enjoy in his inquiries the unbounded liberty — if it 
‘may be called liberty —of an atheist. His conclusions are con- 
tained within the fundamental intuitions of the Christian con- 
science and consciousness. We do not complain, therefore, be- 
cause the Society refuses to lay the reins loose on the neck of 
every Jesuit scholar, leaving him free to go to heaven or to the 
pit as he will. But as Christianity does not destroy the religious 
individuality, so it does not the intellectual. Jesuitism, so far as 
possible, does both. 

The Jesuit novices are commonly so young, that even the Ger- 
mans, much more those of other countries, have rarely more than 
a very rudimentary classical training. They are, therefore, un- 
formed and pliable material for Jesuit methods. The novice and 
scholastic spends from one to three years, according to his previous 
advancement, on the classics and sacred rhetoric, followed by 
three years of philosophy and natural science, which are followed 
again by four years of theology. The whole course is controlled 
by the spirit of rigorous Jesuit watchfulness, that points out every 


1 It is true that Déllinger’s school complained only of the Dominicans as 
antiquated. 
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step of the route. Philology and mathematics, having their law 
in themselves, are comparatively free of surveillance ; this may be 
the reason why, in mathematics as well as in astronomy, Jesuits 
have rendered, and still render, eminent service. But philosophy, 
theology and literature show all the more strongly the monotonous 
uniformity enforced by the Order. Jesuit works in this wide range 
of knowledge often display great acuteness, painful precision and 
immense diligence, but they are almost all of one pattern. They 
may fairly be said to be turned out by the gross; they are very 
carefully made, but on a machine. ““ It is not shapes, warm with 
life, that come forth to meet us out of Jesuit books; shapes 
which converse with us, animate us, ravish us. It is merely pat- 
terns, beautiful, conformed to all the rules of art, but without 
living and life-giving spirit.” 

As in his religious, so in his intellectual, training the scholastic 
is carefully guarded against all influences not of the Order. 
Books not written by Jesuits are not accessible to him, except so 
far as a scant use of them may be allowed by his superiors. From 
the periodical literature of the day, in which the life-pulse of 
thought and science is now found, he is systematically shut out, 
except as a few strictly guarded glances may be, at rare intervals, 
vouchsafed him. ‘Thus it comes to pass, that after a seven years’ 
study, the young Jesuit concludes his course of training, equipped 
with all the hair-splitting subtleties of former ages in philosophy 
and theology, his head crammed with the names of long-perished 
systems and insignificant scholars of the Middle Ages, but almost 
absolutely ignorant of the intellectual conflicts of the present, 
and of the tendencies of contemporary thought. Indeed, he very 
commonly does not know these even by name, either in their rep- 
resentatives or in their products.” Accordingly, if he wishes to 
engage in the controversies of the time, he must begin his studies 
de novo, and as he is already moulded, there is small chance of 
any real fusion of the new with the old. We have seldom any- 
thing more than the pattern of new cloth sewn here and there on 
the old garment, followed by the divinely described result. The 
Jesuits often have ample libraries, but neither age nor eminence 
gives any brother the right of consulting these freely. Does he 
wish to use a work out of the common? He must ask his supe- 
rior. We may judge how often the “ envious, cross-legged Juno” 
of stupidity, ignorance or narrowness is likely to smother the 
aspirations of freer, more highly endowed spirits. This constant, 
jealous oversight promotes concentration indeed, but it destroys 
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spontaneity. Little by little the desire of trying untrodden ways 
of thought slackens, and the mind sinks back into the beaten 
path. The Jesuit becomes admirably fitted for learned reproduc- 
tion and repristination, but is apt to lose all power of independent 
thought or research. 

If, however, an original independence of spirit is unconquera- 
ble even by this long and unsparing supervision, there remains 
the potent curb of the Censorship. This is exercised, indeed, 
from the beginning, over everything which the Jesuit writes. 
Unquestionable orthodoxy is not enough, nor even entire con- 
formity to the doctrine ordinis. If the member inclines to 
views which, though not formally proscribed, are disliked by the 
Society, a non placet extinguishes such aberrations. All fresh- 
ness of apprehension whatever is quite certain to bring about a 
merciless clipping of the young author’s pinions. In this way, by 
the time he begins to write for the public, he is almost sure to be 
so thoroughly broken in to the established opinions of the Order, 
that the Censorship has little more to do than to keep him straight. 
If this does not suffice, the pen is wrested from his hand, and he 
is set about something else. In this way, says Count von Hoens- 
broech, many a hopeful talent has been withdrawn from the 
service of knowledge. 

There is one institution of the Order yet to be mentioned, 
which accompanies and supports all the rest. This is the watch 
kept over each member, and the regular reports of him sent 
to the Provincial and to the General. This is not, as is often im- 
agined, a vulgar and crafty espionage (although it may some- 
times degenerate into this), but a steady observation of him in 
every essential direction, the results of which are regularly re- 
mitted to the higher powers. This is seldom used to control him 
immediately, but the consciousness of it weighs upon the most in- 
dependent character, making it more and more afraid to do, say, 
or even think, anything out of the common way. 

The tendency of Jesuitism to suppress, if not to annihilate 
even warranted feelings of patriotism offers more familiar matter. 
Jesuitism does not discredit patriotism or altogether disregard it. 
Indeed, some forty years ago two young Jesuits impeached before 
the superiors by some superserviceable brethren for speaking well 
of republicanism were acquitted on the express ground that, being 
Americans, they had a natural right to favor the institutions of 
their country. Nevertheless the Society jumbles and shuffles 
members of all nationalities together, and shifts them hither and 
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thither in such a promiscuous way, that their national predilec- 
tions and recollections are sadly confused and broken up. The 
Order is their home, not their own family or country. National 
sympathies and antagonisms are by no means unknown among 
them, but the Society inclines even more strongly than the Cath- 
olic Church to a cosmopolitan temper which overlooks the fact 
that the nation, if not the highest, is at least the fullest, organ of 
humanity thus far developed, and that a mere love of mankind 
not first made specific in attachment to that paré of it which we 
have known from birth, is apt to be rather colorless and unsub- 
stantial. Von Hoensbroech does not charge the Order with plots 
against any nationality; but he does declare its spirit to be sin- 
gularly uncongenial to German patriotism. It is even less con- 
genial to American. The “ Civilta Cattolica,” the Jesuit organ 
at Rome, we learn from a letter in the “ Western Watchman,” 
pours out an incessant stream of vituperation against this coun- 
try, and against Archbishop Ireland as preéminently the repre- 
sentative of American feeling within the hierarchy. 

Count von Hoensbroech shows in detail, in his second article, 
how absolutely incompatible the principles of church power pro- 
fessed by even so enlightened and comparatively moderate a con- 
temporary Jesuit as Cathrein are with the self-subsistence of the 
State. Cathrein, quite as much as Boniface VIII., though not in 
quite the same form, really leaves the State—as Mr. Gladstone 
has already said — only such rags and tatters of authority as the 
Church may not care to pick up. The externalizing and incon- 
clusive nature of Jesuit guidance of conscience, and its deep disin- 
genousness, — that damning spot which all the multitudinous seas 
will never wash out, — are treated fully by the Count, but these 
matters hardly need detailed mention, as the world has been 
familiar with them since Pascal. 


CHARLES C. STARBUCK. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 
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THE MIMICRY OF HEREDITY. 


THE influences that go to the making of a man are commonly 
put into two classes, labeled respectively “ heredity” and “ envi- 
ronment.” The result of this classification is endless confusion of 
thought. A friend of mine says, “I have a place for everything, 
and everything in its place, but I can never find the place.” The 
word “heredity” should, in philosophy, be limited to indicate 
that which flows in the blood, that which is contained in the con- 
stitution of the child at the moment the umbilical cord is severed 
and the first breath is taken. In practice the word is never so 
limited, because the domestic and legal uses of the word are 
familiar, and because what are called the facts concerning heredity 
have a twofold nature. In the philosophic sense a prince inherits 
from his royal father only what runs in the blood, only that which 
would come out in the character if the prince were at birth 
removed from every kind of association with the royal line of his 
ancestry. In the ordinary course of events the prince inherits the 
titles, estates, heirlooms, customs, modes of thought, estimates of 
himself and of his fellow-men, education, national idiosyncrasies, 
standards of morality, personal habits and social regulations 
which are current in his family. In the philosophic sense none 
of these things are hereditary. -But there are few lists of heredi- 
tary qualities that are not largely made up of traits which are 
hereditary by contagion and not by transmission through the 
blood. 

In the environment of a man are innumerable things which 
affect his nature and destiny. There is a physical environment 
and a mental and moral environment. Commonly the environ- 
ment is regarded as that which is outside of a man, which remains 
outside of him, and which is always the subject of action and 
reaction. Hence the confusion of thought. For in a third 
something, between the heredity that runs in the blood and the 
environment which remains outside of a man, are to be found 
most of the facts which illustrate the course of human evolution. 
There is a real heredity which mimics the continuity of the germ- 
plasm, and runs along the line of life from generation to genera- 
tion, not outside of human minds, but inside of them. The child 
is born with organs, aptitudes, powers, possibilities, appetites, 
desires, impulses and (probably) with a few instincts. But it is 
born without ideas, knowledge, habits or moral character. These 
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furnishings of the mind, however, are at hand, waiting to press 
into the new-born child and to become a part of him. Once 
inside, they are no longer a part of his environment, and are com- 
monly supposed to have been born in him. If a magnet were 
alive and had the power of drawing into its own substance the 
thing it attracts, it would serve as an illustration of the new-born 
babe and its relations to the ideas which leap into its constitution 
and become its own. Heredity and tradition, its mimic and twin 
companion, work together within the field of the fixed environ- 
ment afforded by the external world. Through the germ-plasm 
run from parent to child the fixed qualities of the race. Through 
contact of mind with mind run the prepossessions, prejudices, 
ideas, forms of thought and specific devices which result in know- 
ledge, culture, habits and character. This mimic heredity is the 
most extraordinary factor in the evolution of the intellect, and 
ought to have new honor as the channel through which flows the 
moral life of the world. 

During the last quarter of a century the doctrine of heredity 
has played a giant’s part. For good or for evil, it has shaped the 
thought of every philosopher, theologian, teacher, statesman, polit- 
ical economist and reformer, —of every one who has aspired to 
rule his fellow-men, from anarchist up, or down, to tyrant. Yet 
it is admitted now that all our beliefs about heredity must be 
revised. Shem, Ham and Japhet have lost their ancient distinc- 
tion. The ancestral home of the Aryan race has wandered from 
that hypothetical Lemuria in the Indian Ocean to the bogs of 
northern Europe, seeking for an ancestor and a progeny. A while 
ago anthropologists classified races and nations by the color of 
the skin, the tint of the iris or the kink of the hair, and, so doing, 
furnished an explanation of racial distinctions and prejudices. 
Then they discovered ancestral lines of influence running back 
through language, religion and domestic customs to Sanscrit and 
other fountain heads. Thereupon they introduced to each other 
as near of kin white, brown and yellow races, and the European 
linguist embraced the Hindoo pundit as his long-lost cousin. But 
the mutual congratulations of these long separated kinsfolk were 
soon interrupted by the announcement that language, religion, 
domestic customs and folk-lore held in common were not proofs of 
a common descent. Religions have a trick of passing the bounds 
of race and settling themselves deep in the hearts of people born 
to other faiths. Languages leap like monkeys from one genealo- 
gical tree to another. Folk-lore travels around the world seeking 
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its own, and finding shelter wherever a good story is loved and 
repeated. Customs cross the track of migration and settle where 
they fit the needs of the people. The marguerite in America, the 
watercress in New Zealand and the rabbits of Australia show that 
life the most abundant and growth the most luxuriant may indi- 
cate, not hereditary possession of the soil, but novelty and a lack 
of continuity in the line of evolution. It may be that some na- 
tive American races are of near kin to the Japanese, but the 
ties of mental consanguinity are stronger between Japanese and 
Frenchmen. 

Tradition continually mimics heredity to such an extent that 
elaborate arguments to establish certain theories of heredity might 
be (1 will not say have been) drawn from an array of facts not 
* one of which is a sign of hereditary influence. -Let us take an 
imaginary case which might easily be a real one. Suppose, in the 
last’ century, a lord chief-justice of England to have married a 
rich brewer’s daughter. He dies before the birth of a son. The 
widow marries a bishop of distinguished ecclesiastical ancestry, 
and soon after dies, leaving the son of the chief justice to the 
loving care of the bishop. Within two years the bishop marries 
the widow of a distinguished poet, herself a poet of no mean 
ability. We have now the boy without father or mother, but 
furnished with most excellent and affectionate substitutes. He 
grows up in the bishop’s home tenderly loved and carefully reared 
by his beloved parents, who have no other children. The boy 
follows the precedents of his stepfather’s family, and through his 
stepmother’s strong influence is steeped in the sentiment of 
poetry, drawn out and nourished in her by the influence of her 
poetic first husband. He takes orders, rises to fame and dies 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Now, let any ordinary student of 
heredity, taking it for granted that this man is a blood relation of 
the man and woman who stand to him in the relation of father 
and mother, begin a study of the hereditary influences running 
down the line of his supposed ancestry. He will easily find facts 
enough to prove beyond a doubt that this distinguished son of the 
church was fitted for his high position by the acquired, accumu- 
lated and transmitted qualities of an ancestry distinguished for 
the religious sensibility, the oratorical temperament, the instinct 
of loyalty and the ability to command the reverence of other men 
which go to the making of a primate among ecclesiastics. 

The objection will at once arise that this is a hypothetical case 
and that in real life it would not happen in this way. Take, then, 
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the case of the Hebrew people, in which we are assured that for 
5500 years since the forbears of the race appeared in ancient 
Chaldea the line of transmission has been unbroken through the 
lineage of a pure blooded race. Here is a typical illustration and 
a test case. How often the race has been described, making its 
way down through all the generations since, bearing obloquy, 
enduring persecution, suffering hardship of every kind, wandering 
in all lands, beset by enemies on every side and yet keeping true 
to its ancestral faith, preserving the purity of the Hebrew blood, 
which has been enriched by the contributions of warriors, poets, 
prophets, kings and heroes of every kind and by inspired women 
of every degree. The story is familiar and the illustration trite 
to the last degree. But how stands the case now for Israel? We 
have Jews black, white, blonde, brunette, with thick lips and thin, 
with high noses and straight, Jews brachycephalie and dolicho- 
cephalic. The anthropologists now tell us that the Hebrew race 
is a composite race, having origins as dissimilar as the faces of 
those who bear the burden and share the glory of Israel. The 
Hittite and the Edomite, the Aryan and the Bedouin, the Assy- 
rian and the Greek have poured their blood into the stream of 
life which issues in our time in the multicolored and evidently 
composite race that bears the Hebrew name. Proselytes of every 
kind and every degree have joined the Hebrew host, have added 
their vital energy to the physical life of the race, and have con- 
tributed their faith and hope to the stream of spiritual power that 
has flowed down through the channels of the national life. 

What then are the hereditary forces which have wrought with 
such power in the shaping and compacting of this viable race? 
Are we not justified in asserting with confidence that here we 
have the best possible illustration of the force of this mimic hered- 
ity, that which runs from mind to mind and not necessarily from 
father to son? May we not in this case assert with confidence 
that the transmitted force which has wrought with such power in 
the welding and perpetuation of this composite race is the heredi- 
tary faith, hope and ideal of righteousness, which have in all 
ages made this a separate people, a peculiar people, a nation called 
and set apart for a mission? The common faith, the common 
hope, the common ideal of personal righteousness and national 
glory, held by the original race and the lineal descendants of that 
race, have had power to attract, to select and to hold together the 
most unlike fragments of the various races among which the 
Hebrew people have moved since the earliest days of recorded 
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history. The faith, the hope, the ideal are in a real sense heredi- 
tary. Through their agency the selection has been made. No 
matter what the tint of their skin, the shape of their skull or the 
facial angle which they had inherited from their physical ances- 
tors, the ideas and hopes of Israel went out into the world like 
magnets drawing out of all nations those who were fitted to sur- 
vive, under the conditions which had been provided for that ill- 
fated, heroic people. It is then literally true as Paul has said, 
“For he is not a Jew, which is one outwardly . . . but he is a 
Jew, which is one inwardly.” He who was not a Jew in spirit 
fell away from the main line and was lost in the common herd of 
nations through which the chosen people kept on its way to its 
modern destiny. He who was a Jew fell into the Hebrew line 
and lost his own nationality. 

There is a popular notion, not confined to the populus, that an 
Egyptian by birth must of necessity have Egyptian ideas, a China- 
man Chinese ideas and an Englishman English ideas. Until we 
get entirely rid of this notion no scientific account of heredity 
can be given. There is a difference in the receptive capacity of 
races, families and individuals. Each human being at birth has 
a peculiar constitution, a peculiar combination of aptitudes, and 
will therefore unconsciously attract to himself, select and absorb, 
a certain number and kind of ideas. Each one, on being exposed 
to the mental atmosphere which lies around him, will instantly 
take into himself the kind of stimulus and food that his mental 
organs are fitted to assimilate. The process begins as early as 
breathing. The results are instantaneous. Put a Chinese baby 
into an English cradle, let him never speak anything but English, 
never hear anything but English, and above all, never be reminded 
of his foreign ancestry, and the traditions of 3000 years will fall 
away, and for him will be as if they had never been. No Japanese 
mother kisses or cuddles her baby, but a Japanese baby in an 
American home takes to kissing and cuddling as if to the manner 
born. No oriental man or woman brought up in the East can 
understand our western customs of courtship, marriage and the 
treatment of women. But Asiatics transported to our shores in 
infancy take to romantic views of woman and marriage without a 
shudder. There is no proof that any change has been made in 
the mental or moral constitution of mankind since the earliest 
historic records and monuments were made. There is no proof 
that a child taken out of the most ancient family of any race, 
civilized or uncivilized, would not adopt all the most modern. hab- 
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its and notions of any existing race of a similar temperament. 
There is no reason to believe that the very highest and most re- 
fined thought and feeling would be unfit for the uses, or beyond 
the comprehension, of Homeric men and women, or alien to the 
minds of the unknown authors of the Vedic hymns. 

The vast difference between the former and the latter genera- 
tions is not to be found in the physical differences which are pro- 
duced by increasing knowledge and new habits of thought and 
feeling. The difference lies in the change that comes over the 
hereditary ideals which attend the progress of evolution, and are 
indeed the. substance in which the mental evolution of the race 
is mostly carried on. Words and ideas are barren and unfruit- 
ful. But words and ideas taken into the sensitive nature of the 
young human animal as the ideals of the family or the community 
in which he lives are alive, potent and effective. They are vascu- 
lar. Ideals generate ideals. There is a living chain of thought 
which reaches back to the earliest days. All the processes of 
physical evolution have corresponding and perfect analogies in the 
world of thought. I have heard a lecturer on evolution attempt- 
ing to illustrate his theme by showing the evolution of the modern 
fire-arm from ancient weapons, or the evolution of the Pullman 
ear from the barrow with one wheel. The illustration fails be- 
cause guns do not generate guns with slight variations. Coaches 
do not generate coaches. The smart alderman blundered who 
proposed to buy a male and female gondola and let them increase 
by natural processes. But back of such slipshod ideas there lies 
a truth. The idea of a gun breeds the idea of a better gun. The 
idea of a coach springs out of a previous idea and the latter form 
would not exist without the former. The modern improvement 
comes strictly in the line of hereditary succession. Languages are 
bred from languages. We speak of them as living or dead. If 
they are still alive in any case they have the power to propagate 
themselves, and this not as a figure of speech, but literally. In 
Howells’ comedy the women are afraid, not of the mouse, but “ of 
the idea of a mouse.” The mouse itself, “ wee, sleekit, cow’rin’ 
tim’rous beastie,” is much less formidable than the cat which eats 
it. But the “idea of the mouse” is, in spite of reason or evi- 
dence, a thing of terror, while the idea of the cat excites no un- 
pleasant emotion. The polished skin of a snake is as dry and 
smooth and beautiful as a diamond necklace. But the hereditary 
idea of a serpent is a foul, slimy thing. Tops, kites and marbles 
have no power of reproducing their kind ; but they reappear with 
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each season and in their regular order, as definitely provided for 
as the flowers and fruits in their proper succession. It has taken 
thousands of years to provide the various toys which boys and 
girls use and to arrange the order of their coming each year. The 
toy dealers know that at certain times, not determined by them- 
selves, there will be a demand for marbles. Who tells the boy 
that, when the windy days of March are come, it is time for him 
to get down on his knees in the mud and snap marbles ? The toy 
dealer knows that at some time which he cannot exactly foretell 
the demand for tops will set in. Who regulates the succession ? 
Not parents, teachers or friends, but a tradition which descends 
from boys of a certain age to other boys of the same age. Youths 
of a dozen years hold no communication on such topics with 
“kids ” of eight or “ fellows” of eighteen. But between boys of 
twelve years now living and other boys of the same age thousands 
of years ago there has been an unbroken line of communication. 
Once break that line for a whole generation, destroy all the toys 
which have been used and they would never come again in \ the 
same order. Some would never be invented again. 

The law of traditional descent which is hinted at in this acne 
illustration is to be traced in all ethical, religious, social and other 
ideas, ideals, customs, manners and laws. There is abroad a ro- 
mantic notion, also hereditary no doubt, that in human nature 
there is a sub-conscious memory through which we derive our 
moral impressions from our ancestors. Like Phra the Pheni- 
cian or the cockney in Kipling’s “ Finest Story in the World ” we 
are supposed to have reminiscences of the brave deeds and high 
thoughts of our ancestral heroes. Even in scientific statements 
we have something like this account of human progress taken for 
granted, if not expressed. Now, so far as I can judge, the facts 
of experience show two distinct lines of evolution and heredity. 
They are absolutely independent of each other, and yet they are 
continually intertwined. They have different laws, and yet they 
continually act and react upon each other. The one relates to the 
physical constitution of mankind, regarded as the organ and 
agent of the mind. The other relates to the continuous current 
of thought and feeling which runs along the line of physical 
descent. In illustration of evolution of the first kind we have the 
fact that it is possible by a union, fortuitous or designed, to bring 
together two human parents who will produce offspring unlike 
either of them, of a better quality than either of them and having 
aptitudes not to be accounted for by the intellectual or ethical ex- 
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periences of either these parents or their known ancestors. By 
rational selection, that which has come by natural selection can 
be reproduced. We can breed for brains, for mental characters 
and for the aptitudes which go with them independently of the 
mental experiences of ancestors. Man, regarded merely as a 
thinking animal, has apparently in the possibility of his constitu- 
tion every conceivable kind of ability. Exceeding greatness is 
commonly and evidently a sport, not accounted for. It is the part 
of science to discover how the valuable sport may be reproduced. 
Science may some day learn how to produce a second Shakespeare, 
then more Shakespeares, then Shakespeares in profusion. 

It is evident that the literary atmosphere and mental force 
accumulated in the intellectual experiences of the men and women 
of England have had no tendency to get into the line of physical 
heredity, and so to produce offspring in whom the results of ex- 
perience will be inborn, and in successive generations will accu- 
mulate. In the heredity of tradition, however, which so closely 
mimics the other form of heredity, we do see just this process of 
evolution going on. There is a continuous line of ideas reaching 
from our own time back to the genesis of the intellect. There 
may be many such lines, as there may be many ancestors of the 
human race and as many lines of descent. If we were to assume 
that all human beings have descended from a single pair, then we 
might also assume a single line of succession in the evolution of 
ideas. This line of succession may, in any given case, be coinci- 
dent with the line of physical descent in a race. It is more prob- 
able that it will not be. In the line of ideas all the mental and 
moral gains of the race accumulate. When, in the line of physical 
descent, an individual, a family or a tribe appears, fit to absorb 
the tradition and to use the methods which have been evolved and 
remembered or recorded, then there is a reincarnation of wisdom. 
But the line in which the genius for knowledge and its uses 
appears may not be coincident, in any previous period, with the 
line by which the ideas have descended. The differences to be 
noted in religion, art, literature and government are in part to be 
ascribed to differences in physical constitution and fixed environ- 
ment, but much more to differences in the traditions which are 
inherited. There is nothing in the ideas that distinguish the 
civilized man from the savage which is not the result of tradition. 
There are differences in the mental power and. physical endow- 
ments of the various races which to some extent account for the 
different rates of progress. But if we take two races of similar 
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natural endowments, the difference between the savagery of the 
one and the civilization of the other is to be accounted for by 
the difference in the traditional heritage. 

All weapons, implements and machines are means of extending 
the power and saving the labor of those who use them. In pre- 
cisely the same sense, all ideas, customs and habits are means of 
extending the power and saving the labor of those who_have 
them. In the same sense in which machines have been evolved 
from previous machines through ideas of machines, which have 
been subject to the law of natural selection, so have all ideas 
themselves been evolved in accordance with the law of natural 
selection. They have a continuous life. Every good thing in 
the thought of this generation, whether in art, literature, govern- 
ment or religion, is a direct descendant of some other less good thing 
which sometime existed in the past. The native, inborn, consti- 
tutional sensibilities and aptitudes which manifest themselves in 
poetry, music, ethics and religion, in science, art, mechanics and 
social institutions, are, of course, hereditary in the strictest sense. 
But the innumerable ideas which give the form to every expres- 
sion of the inborn nature are hereditary in the looser sense only. 
They are derived from our ancestors in some cases; in many more 
cases they are derived from predecessors of alien blood. All the 
traditions of thought are packed away in language, spoken or 
recorded. The use of the voice as the medium of communication 
may be the result of a happy accident. The prehistoric human 
animal which was the immediate predecessor of thé speaking 
animal, the primitive man, had means of communication through 
inarticulate sounds and by silent signs. The power to use and 
understand such sounds and signs was instinctive and hereditary. 
The instinct survives in the lower animals, and may be studied 
in human beings, when we remove the influence of the conven- 
tional signs and sounds which we use in speaking and writing. 
Some years ago I made a careful and sympathetic study of the 
language (so-called) of barn-door fowls. I learned about thirty 
sounds made by cocks, hens and chickens to express their wants 
and emotions. So nicely were the sounds they made adapted to 
the expression of their emotions that it was easy to discover by 
listening alone whether they were hungry, thirsty or well fed, 
whether there was in sight a dog or a hawk, a tramp or a familiar 
friend. Love-calls, warnings, notes of defiance or proclamations 
of victory, maternal invitations and paternal scoldings were as dis- 
tinct and intelligible as any human words could be. But these 
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signs and sounds are not language. They are instinctive and 
hereditary. The proof that they are so is found in the fact that 
fowls brought together from countries most remote from each 
other use and understand the same signs and sounds. They need 
no interpreter. They can neither learn a language nor forget it. 
Through such a language there can be no tradition of thought. 
The game-cock cannot compose a saga. He cannot fire the imagi- 
nation of his warlike offspring and excite his ambition by reciting 
the deeds of his puissant ancestors. 

Probably man had similar means of communication which were 
and are strictly hereditary. But language began when some 
genius invented an arbitrary sign of thought and, in some way, 
agreed with another man to use that sign to denote an idea. The 
moment the first conventional sign or sound was made and under- 
stood, it became possible to recall to another person something 
remembered, and the tradition of thought began. But conven- 
tional signs must be remembered. Talking, writing, reading, 
printing and all the rest, from the scratched bone to the telauto- 
graph, are conventional, traditional and dependent upon learn- 
ing. So also are all the contents of tradition dependent upon 
memory and learning. I think it is not possible to state the case 
with too much positiveness and decision. All our knowledge of 
every kind is conveyed to us through tradition, and without it no 
progress is possible beyond that stage in which we find monkeys 
and men alike dependent upon the language which is furnished by 
hereditary instinct. Without Homer there would have been no 
Dante, without Aristotle no Darwin, without Isaiah no Martineau, 
without the Pheenician no Columbus, without the Jew no Chris- 
tian, without ancient poetry no modern poems, without ancient 
prophecy no modern thought of God. Take away all that is 
recorded and remembered of the experience of those who have 
gone before us, destroy and forget all the means of recalling the 
achievements of preceding generations of human beings, and the 
most sublime genius that could by any possibility be born of 
woman would in the limits of an ordinary lifetime be unable to 
rise above the estate of the primitive savage. There is no miracle 
more amazing than that which is wrought when an idea written 
in a book which has been buried a thousand years comes anew to 
the notice of some human mind, and rises up again to begin a 
new career. The Renaissance, which followed the forgetfulness 
of the Middle Ages, is the standard illustration. It happened then 
as it might have happened if, when Boston had reached the zenith 
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of its intellectual development, it had been captured by Indians. 
They might have lived for centuries among the signs and records 
of the past without understanding at all their meaning. But, 
when they had begun to learn the lessons of civilization, hints of 
some concealed treasures would come to them out of books, or 
monuments or the ruins of churches and libraries. Then seeking 
to know the history and purpose of these things they would grad- 
ually recover the clue to learning, and out of the buried treasures 
of the past would rise new ideals, ethical conceptions unthought of 
beforé, religious motives never before effective; and so, out of a 
tradition wholly alien and for a time inoperative, the beginnings 
of a new civilization might appear. This, which would be an 
exceptional experience, is after all the common law of evolution in 
the unbroken line of the descent of ideas. 

It seems to many to be a derogation from the dignity of the 
human mind to deny, as I do, the native power of the individual 
to originate any thought except in its most rudimentary form, or 
to shape for himself any moral ideal that shall be peculiar to him- 
self and independent of the conscious experiences of those who 
went before him. But when the twofold process of heredity is 
generally understood the ethical tradition will come to new honor. 
They also who know how to use it will get control of the social 
forces out of which moral progress is to come. We are not yet 
free from the delusive ideas of Montaigne and Rousseau, who held 
that in human affairs Nature was a fair and beautiful original, to- 
wards which, if society should return, it would return to simplicity, 
sincerity and natural justice. EZmerson uses the word Nature as 
a synonym for God, as another name for the supreme reality which 
lies back of all life and progress. But Montaigne’s idea, which 
still survives, is that the primitive conditions of human life rep- 
resent the true and good, while in civilization man falls into du- 
plicity and artificiality. To escape them one must go back to a 
state of simplicity, and give the natural sentiments of justice and 
liberty an opportunity to express themselves. Of the North Amer- 
ican Indians he says: “1 am sorry that Lycurgus and Plato had 
no knowledge of them; for to my apprehension what we now see 
in those natives does not only surpass all the images with which 
the poets have adorned the golden age, and all their inventions in 
feigning a happy state of man, but, moreover, the fancy and even 
the wish and desire of philosophy itself.” When we read such a 
rhapsody we wonder how such idiotic notions ever passed current 


for philosophy. But, when we look around us, we find precisely 
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this idea, slightly disguised, in full force. We accept the doc- 
trine of evolution with our lips, but its uses are far from us. 
Through the teachings of those who know we have learned that 
the Nature which Montaigne had in mind is a savage, beautiful 
and fascinating, but still a savage to be mastered, trained and 
instructed. To return to nature is to lapse into the barbarism 
from which we have so recently escaped. The free thought of 
this generation has often been not wise. The wise man seeks the 
best traditions of wisdom, and according to his ability to discern 
wisdom, finds them. Then he studies them, commits them to 
memory, reflects upon them and absorbs their substance. Keep- 
ing his mind open, other and better forms of thought present 
themselves. New powers of discernment begin to manifest them- 
selves in him, matched always by new presentations of the higher 
results of the honest thought of other men. At fast, if he be a 
great man by natural inheritance, he will in some particular have 
reached the last limit of previous discovery. He will know all 
that any one has known concerning some phase of life and duty. 
Now if he be great beyond his fellows, an original, ethical genius, 
he will bring the best results of experience into some new relation 
with each other, adding something which will make a new and 
higher interpretation natural and necessary. This is the kind of 
free thought which increases wisdom. The only freedom that is 
worth having is freedom to seek the best, to know the best, and, 
without obstruction or penalty, to choose the best when one finds 
it. But this is not the ideal of the free thinker who is ignorant 
of the value of tradition. To him freedom means the right to 
neglect all that comes to us from the past, because confessedly, 
according to the law of evolution and progress, taking the whole 
world together, the later products of thought and experience 
must excel the earlier. The fallacy which betrays the ordinary 
freethinker and delivers him over to his own folly is the belief 
that, because progress is everywhere going on, everything which 
now exists is better than anything which formerly existed. From 
this crude belief it follows that any thinker in the last half of the 
nineteenth century is better furnished for his task than any one 
who lived, say twenty-five hundred years ago. Some very honest 
and sensible men and women have accepted this ideal of the 
freethinker’s task as the measure of their duty, and, girding 
themselves for the task of reconstructing the moral ideals of 
modern society, they have wrought with sad sincerity towards 
eonclusions which were sometimes absurd, often injurious and 
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commonly useless. It is not true that even the best thinkers of 
any generation surpass all who have gone before them. The 
chances are the other way. It might easily happen that the 
noblest traditions of the past should be suspended for a genera- 
tion or for a century on account of some upheaval of society from 
its depths. It is always true that no one living knows so much 
as all who have gone before him. 

The granting of liberty, with all the responsibilities that fall 
upon both the giver and the receiver, is a very complicated trans- 
action. The law of slavery is that one shall take what another 
provides for him without alternative. The law of liberty, as 
administered under the law of evolution, puts before each indi- 
vidual a compulsory liberty of choice between the best, the better, 
the good and the bad. In order to carry out this law for the 
moral good of the community society says to the individual: 
“You shall choose for yourself, but some choice you must make. 
In order that you may have the opportunity to choose the best, 
the best shall be set before you. If you accept it, well. If you 
do not accept it, not well, and you shall suffer the consequences.” 
Beginning with that lowermost stratum of both savagery and 
civilization with which we are likely to become exceedingly well 
acquainted during the next quarter of a century, we shall be 
compelled in sheer self-defense to enforce the law of liberty under 
the law of evolution. The policy of letting things alone has had 
its day. So far as the human race is concerned, natural selection 
has about finished its work. Henceforth progress must be made 
under guidance, if we are to avoid the awful wastes of human life 
and happiness which have attended the process up to this time. 

The evolution of a race, so far as its intellectual and ethical 
progress is concerned, which formerly took, say five thousand 
years, may now be shortened to fifty years. Changing all the 
conditions, excepting the fixed environment and physical heredity, 
there is nothing to prevent the African race gathering up in a 
generation all the good of the past which it has capacity to assim- 
ilate. Many orientals have in our time, so far as progress is con- 
cerned, lived five hundred years in five. Within the limits of a 
college course they have passed from the feudal ages to the nine- 
teerlth century. The religion that grew out of the experience of 
Judea saved the Aryan race, prepared: to receive it, the pain and 
trouble of its evolution. In like manner: new races now enter 
into an inheritance preserved for them in the traditions of other 
races. England and America accept the laws wrought out in 
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Roman conflicts and German statecraft. The English language, 
which has cost our race a thousand years of labor, now furnishes 
to all the world old words, old thoughts, old business habits, old 
laws, old religious conceptions, which to them are new, and it 
seems likely to become the universal medium of commerce, civili- 
zation, religion and ethics. These ideas will be handed down 
through the language, and not through the blood of that com- 
posite aggregation of human beings known as the English race. 

Ideas carry with them habits and customs. These in turn 
breed prejudices which are the most effective protective devices 
with which rational beings are equipped. “It may be stated with 
certainty,” says Taine, “that if the leading prejudices of the com- 
munity should suddenly disappear, man deprived of the precious 
legacy transmitted to him by the wisdom of the ages would at 
once fall back into a savage condition and again become what he 
was at first, a restless, famished, wandering, hunted brute.” 
When the best conditions exist, right ideas are consciously held 
before the mind. They create rational habits and customs, which 
are at once appropriate forms of expression and labor-saving 
devices of the highest utility. Along with these habitual modes 
of conduct run feelings or prejudices which anticipate and enforce 
the verdict of the reason. It seldom happens that rational ideas, 
rational habits and rational prejudices are all in full force at the 
same time. Ideas change, leaving the habits and prejudices they 
have formed to do their work automatically. Both ideas and 
habits may change, leaving the prejudices to work alone, without 
rational justification. The process of evolution just described 
may be reversed. Prejudices may spring up first out of experi- 
ences which excite desire, fear or any other strong emotion. These 
prejudices may lead to the formation of protective habits; and 
finally the intellect may be called upon to justify the whole pro- 
cess. Here we have two sets of labor-saving devices, the one 
rational and traditional, the other instinctive and hereditary. The 
first mimics the other so closely that no discrimination is com- 
monly made between them. 

The difference between traditional ideas, habits and prejudices 
and hereditary prejudices, habits and ideas is to be seen in the 
case of the two primitive instincts, the love of life and the love of 
offspring. Nature says to the individual: “Take care of your- 
self, for nobody else will take care of you.” To the parent she 
says: “ Your baby is better worth your care than all the other 
babies in the world.” These instinctive prepossessions are protec- 
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tive, but they are both irrational. -The human reason would never 
have invented them. It somewhat reluctantly assents to the 
necessity of allowing them to act as protective and labor-saving 
devices. But it loses no opportunity to show that they are irra- 
tional, and takes all proper occasions to rebuke them. The rea- 
son says that some lives are better worth preserving than others ; 
that a worthless fellow does well when he dies that a better man 
may live; that he is a hero who lays down his life for a friend ; 
that it is better that one man should die than that a nation should 
perish ; that, for any one, death should be preferred to dishonor ; 
that, to preserve the integrity of a nation, many ought to die; 
that even to save a life no better than his own one does well to 
risk his own life. Such sentiments which directly conflict with 
the hereditary instinct of self-preservation have become traditional 
and are often the most efficient aids to the evolution of ethical 
sentiments. In Japan the evolution of traditional prejudices 
which contradict the natural instinct of self-defense has gone so 
far that he who is insulted, instead of killing his enemy, kills 
himself. 

The prepossessions in favor of one’s children and especially 
of one’s grandchildren have always been regarded as fair game 
for the rational faculties. Nature has overloaded the love of off- 
spring with prejudices in their favor which the reason accepts 
only on the principle that the end justifies the means. Out of 
the sexual instinct and the love of children have come marriage 
and the human home. If we may accept Westermarck’s pleasing 
statement that the primitive man was an animal with monogamic 
tendencies, we may hold that in some sense marriage is a heredi- 
tary custom and that the protective prejudices which surround 
the institution are instinctive. But it would be more accurate to 
say that these prejudices are the connecting links between the 
instincts that attend physical heredity and the rational habits 
which do not. For marriage as a ceremony and a custom is con- 
ventional, traditional and artificial. Whether in polygamy, poly- 
andry or monogamy, with legal authority and religious sanctions, 
or without, the human home and the customs which have protected 
it are dependent upon tradition for their existence. What we 
know as a civilized home, the abode of one man, one woman and 
their children, comes by no law of nature. If all the monogamic 
homes in the world and all the traditions of such homes with the 
sentiments, sanctions, superstitions and rational judgments which 
now maintain them, should be blotted out and forgotten for the 
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space of one generation, it is at least doubtful whether they would 
ever return again. If all the roses in the world were rooted up, 
there would be no more bridal roses forever. ‘ If marriage and 
the home, the finest products of evolution, were rooted out, we 
have no reason to believe they would ever return. For the evolu- 
tion has been in the custom and the tradition and not in human 
nature. 

When it is generally known that the ethical traditions of the 
world are more persistent than any form of life, that they outlast 
nations and dynasties, that in them and not in native instincts the 
real moral evolution of the race has been going on since the inven- 
tion of language, new views of heredity will- come in to displace 
the notion of a grim and merciless fate which has haunted the 
dreams of this generation. Education will become a different 
thing when it is commonly known that every human being carries 
with him his hereditary atmosphere ; that whether one is a nurse, 
coachman, stable-boy, governess, teacher or parent, each one has 
an atmosphere of tradition, and that a child dipped into that 
atmosphere instantly absorbs it and assimilates it, then it will be 
seen that mere book-learning is of little consequence, that words 
and ideas have little influence until they are exhibited as ideals 
and that of all follies none is greater than blind faith in physical 
heredity, or fear of it. The question so often asked by broken- 
hearted parents of good stock who have children of degenerate 
character would find its answer. When it was seen to be a rule 
without an exception that every manifestation of the moral life of 
the world, every ethical precept, custom and system, perfect or 
imperfect, is the traditional product of the reason working with 
and upon instinct ; that all the improvement which has come in 
universal human life within historic times is wholly stored in the 
traditions of the race; that each individual carries his or her 
hereditary tradition with him, and that the empty mind of an 
unprejudiced child is a vacuum into which traditions rush in the 
first days and years of the growing life, then some of the follies of 
free thought will vanish and a rational system of education will 
come in. Noble traditions of ethics and religion are in the world, 
and are now so well established and recorded that it is impossi- 
ble that they should ever perish. Our task now is to select the 
traditions which we approve and then exhibit them in their no- 
blest forms in the lives and characters of our chosen and honored 
rulers, statesmen, lawgivers, teachers and in all who are commis- 
sioned to set the pitch of ethical feeling and conduct. 
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The tasks of evolution were once easier than they can ever be 
again. Each tribe, province, kingdom or empire once had its 
bounds within which its tradition was wrought out. Now the bar- 
riers are down. The whole world is in motion. Fixed environ- 
ment counts for little. All traditions are emigrating; crossing 
sea and land, they are sweeping over all nations. They are meet- 
ing each other and engaging in a mutual struggle for existence. 
They are mingling with each other, generating new traditions 
which are bounded by no limits of race. They are to-day the 
real forces which are contending, whether in peace or war, for the 
supremacy of the werld. By the law of descent in the physical 
world they will be selected who are fit to carry on the noblest 
ethical traditions of the race, and into them will flow the result of 
all that which has been best in the thought, custom and feeling 
of the past. The prejudice against tradition will disappear. The 
finest traditions will fit themselves to the selected races and they 
will begin to lift the unfit races to their level. 


GEORGE BaTCHELOR. 
_ Lowe1t, Mass. 
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Geschichte des Antiken Communismus und Sozialismus. Von Dr. 

Rosert P6HLMANN. Erster Band. Pp. xvii, 618. Munich, 1893. 

In this volume we have the first half of the first history of ancient 
socialism that has ever been written. Professor Péhlmann possesses 
eminent qualifications for the task he has undertaken. Evidently he has 
all the classical authorities as well as the rich modern German literature 
of political economy, both orthodox and socialistic, at his fingers’ ends. 
His style is for the most part clear and flowing, and he takes the warm- 
est interest in his subject, an interest that he succeeds in communicating 
to the reader. But from a scientific point of view this intense actuality 
is, perhaps, an injury to the work. Professor Péhlmann is always on the 
lookout for present-day parallels to the old situations, and present-day 
applications of the old teachings ; he uses Plato and Aristotle somewhat 
as a preacher uses the Bible. As might be expected this proceeding 
sometimes involves a considerable distortion or even a complete misun- 
derstanding of the texts quoted. For instance, when Aristotle, criticising 
the scheme of Phaleas, blames him for laying down rules about the equal 
division of landed property only, and observes that movables ought also 
to be equally divided, or distributed according to some fixed principle, 
or else there should be no interference at all (7 zavra éaréov), the author 
construes these last words into a controversial reference to a supposed 
theory of laissez-faire, in the modern sense, held by some unnamed 
Greek economists (p. 183). But surely Aristotle is not here expressing 
any opinion of his own about the desirability of interfering or of not 
interfering with the natural distribution of property; he is merely put- 
ting a dilemma -—— either everything should be regulated or everything 
should be let alone. Again, it is by no means clear what Aristotle (or 
the unknown author of the Fifth Book of the “ Nicomachean Ethics ’’) 
meant by distributive justice as applied to the price of commodities and 
of labor. But at any rate what he did not mean was a “just” price as 
“just” is understood by modern socialists; for, apparently, the higher 
the social dignity of the producer the more he is to get. Yet our author 
finds in the Aristotelian doctrine a stern moral protest against the law of 
supply and demand, and against the habit of taking advantage of the ne- 
cessities of the poor to make them work for insufficient wages (p. 170) ! 
Once more, when the Greeks, by a very natural metaphor, called interest 
the réxos or progeny of money, it is surely misplaced ingenuity to inter- 
pret this into a theory of the independent productive powers of capital 
like that put forward by some modern economists (p. 240). 

But, after all deductions have been made, the course of social evolu- 
tion in ancient Greece and the philosophical criticisms which it called 
forth offer an unmistakable resemblance to the economical phenomena 
of modern times. Like other wandering tribes, the first Indo-European 
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settlers in Greece had lived in a state of at least partial communism. A 
nomadic society can only practice agriculture by periodical redistribu- 
tions of arable land among its members, while its flocks and herds are 
necessarily fed on a common pasture. Plunder taken from enemies also 
tends to be equally shared. But Professor Péhlmann thinks that, with 
a few trifling exceptions, the régime of private property, both in land 
and in movables, was everywhere established at the beginning of authen- 
tic Greek history. The notion that communism survived into the Ho- 
meric period he holds to be incompatible with a right interpretation of 
the relevant texts. A true communistic state long existed in the Lipari 
Islands ; but this, so far from representing a primitive condition of 
society, preserved in that remote corner through isolation from the rest 
of the world, grew out of exceptional geographical circumstances. The 
inhabitants of those remote islands, exposed as they were to continual 
attacks from the Phenicians and Etruscans, could only maintain their 
position by virtue of a strict military organization, and by fostering a 
martial spirit to which private industry would have been destructive. 
Whatever traces of communism we find in Crete and Sparta are equally 
explained by the necessities of a dominant military caste. What once 
passed as the early history of Spartan institutions must be taken as 
illustrating the drift of late philosophical speculation, not as a record of 
actual occurrences. In common with the best recent historians, who in 
this respect have confirmed the sagacious conjecture of Grote, the legis- 
lation of Lycurgus is here held to be entirely mythical. It is admitted 
that the extension of Lacedemonian territory down the Eurotas and in 
Messenia led to distributions of land on an extensive scale among the 
citizens of the conquering state; but no provision was made for keeping 
the original allotments intact ; nor can it be true that commerce and its 
necessary condition, a convenient circulating medium, were banished 
from a community, one of whose poets was the first to use the celebrated 
phrase, “‘ Money makes the man.” 

There was, however, enough of frugality, social discipline and high 
public spirit still surviving in the Sparta of later times to make it a 
favorite object-lesson with the Greek philosophers of the fourth century 
B. C., just as it became afterwards a model for the French reformers of 
the eighteenth century; and the ideal picture preserved for us by 
Plutarch was first sketched in the schools‘of Athens. The political and 
industrial development of the Greek republics had combined to bring 
about a state of things at which their wisest citizens stood aghast. 
Selfishness and rapine reigned supreme. Authority, whether exercised 
by one, by the few, or by the many, was avowedly regarded as an in- 
strument of public plunder, while wealth and power were cherished as a 
means for gratifying the vilest appetites. Some theorists were even 
found shameless enough to teach that the strong had a natural right to 
prey on the weak. But the appeal to nature was generally raised in a 
very different quarter and on behalf of justice and equality. From the 
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apotheosis of nature men passed by an easy transition to blind admira- 
tion for the races who lived in a state of nature. The Scythians in 
particular, as the most savage people then known, acquired an astonish- 
ing reputation for wisdom and virtue. Professor Péhlmann has brought 
together a number of facts bearing on this most interesting phase of 
thought; but I think he has unduly neglected to notice the protest 
against naturalism made by an opposite school of which Protagoras may 
be regarded as the founder; and this is the more important, because 
Plato evidently drew his inspiration from both parties alike. 

Nearly two thirds of this volume are devoted to a detailed analysis 
and criticism of Plato’s social theories. His is assuredly the greatest 
name in the history of socialism, and as a critic of his own times few 
writers can compare with the author of the ‘“‘ Republic ” and the “ Laws.” 
The scathing fire of his moral denunciation gives him, the author thinks, 
as good a right as Carlyle to be compared with Isaiah (p. 165). In all 
three we find the same protest “against the weakness and egoism of the 
age, against the materialistic and atomistic conception of social and 
political phenomena” (p. 165). Here again the parallel between ancient 
and modern lines of thought seems rather overstrained. Plato would 
have labored in vain if Carlyle, writing twenty-two centuries later, had 
found himself confronted by the same problems as those that beset the 
Athenian sage. In fact, the doctrine of individualism combated by 
Carlyle was unknown to all antiquity, being mainly the creation of 
Adam Smith. The great founder of political economy and his imme- 
diate successors may have been wrong in imagining that the public 
interest was best served by leaving each individual free to pursue his 
own ends within the limits prescribed by the legal prohibition of force 
and fraud; but their illusions were based on a touching faith in nature 
and providence that would have commanded the respect of Plato. To 
reconcile the happiness of the individual with the happiness of the com- 
munity was for him, just as for the modern utilitarian, an indispensable 
condition of social stability; and probably for that reason, his works 
have had no more attentive students than the two Mills. Very Platonic 
is the high and even exaggerated value set by the two on education, a 
subject that never much interested Carlyle. 

What Professor Péhlmann finds most noteworthy in Plato is the clear 
distinction between democracy and social reform. In this respect the 
author of the “ Republic” would go hand in hand with the author of the 
“Latter Day Pamphlets.” More should be done for the people and less 
by the people, or rather by the very unprincipled persons who make a 
trade of manipulating the popular vote. It is still the fashion in certain 
quarters to talk as if democracy in the true sense was unknown to 
ancient Greece. This is a profound mistake, as a comparison between 
Plato’s criticisms of popular government and the attacks made on it by 
modern writers would alone suffice to prove. But because Plato consid- 
ered the multitude unfit to exercise or even to bestow power, it does not 
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therefore follow that he was indifferent or hostile to their real interests. 
Professor Péhlmann has shown in a very elaborate argument the extreme 
improbability of the charge that he would have left the third or pro- 
ducing class of his republic without education or supervision; and the 
prescriptions of the “ Laws” are effectively quoted to prove how much 
he had the welfare of the people in general at heart. Nor is it true that 
Plato sacrificed the happiness of the individual to the interest of the 
state. His object was rather to reconcile the two, and he would have 
looked on any attempt to oppose them, or to secure either apart from the 
other, as an absurdity. 

Nevertheless Professor Péhlmann, while fully recognizing the immense 
value of Plato’s contributions to the theory of good government and social 
reform, concludes with a severe condemnation of his scheme as a whole, 
both as regards its special elaboration and as regards the principle which 
it shares with every kind of socialistic polity, with every scheme of any 
kind that pretends to finality in an essentially imperfect and progressive 
world. More wise than some of his modern imitators, Plato lived to see 
the impracticability of his own ideal, and with unwearied industry set 
himself to construct a “ second-best” constitution, that embodied in the 
“Laws.” This is especially remarkable for the curious inquisitorial 
scheme of religious intolerance that it prescribes, a scheme not unfore- 
shadowed by the practice of the Athenian government, but not perfectly 
realized till long afterwards by the medizval church. In this connec- 
tion Professor Péhlmann takes occasion to make some suggestive remarks 
on the essentially religious character of all socialism (p. 539), and on the 
gagging of intellectual liberty to which it inevitably leads. “If mod- 
ern socialists deny this,” he adds, “it is a sign either of the confusion 
of their ideas or of their unveracity. But the ancient thinker, with his 
inexorable logic and his incorruptible love of truth, allows no illusion to 
prevail” (p. 570). It is only fair to observe that Plato had not our 
experience of the Inquisition to warn him off. 

Aristotle was a keen critic of the Platonic polity in both its forms, the 
best and the second best. * So excellent indeed are some of his argu- 
ments against communism that they continue to be used in the contro- 
versies of the present day. But just as in other parts of his philosophy, 
Aristotle, when he comes to construct an ideal city of his own, relapses 
into his great master’s method. In fact, he would now pass for a state 
socialist of a rather advanced type. Landed property is to be equally 
divided among the citizens; and the government is to exercise a most 
minute supervision over education, amusements, morals and manners. 
The question of over-population is just as present to him as to Plato, and 
he would solve it by even more stringent measures. Nor is it merely in 
legislating for an ideal state that he exhibits socialistic proclivities. 
Where the government is a democracy it should, he thinks, provide for 
the extinction of poverty. The surplus revenue should be distributed 
among needy citizens in amounts sufficient to buy a small landed prop- 
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erty, to stock a shop, or to rent a farm (p. 609). Professor Pohlmann 
calls attention to a fine saying of Aristotle’s, that a most important ele- 
ment of justice is affection, by which he means the mutual attachment 
that makes men social beings, the feeling of kinship and love that all 
men entertain for one another (pp. 174-176); and he very properly 
takes occasion to censure the current misconceptions about the hardness 
and heartlessness of so-called heathens that still widely prevail. 

With Stoicism the idea of humanity completely breaks through the 
limits of the city-state, and attains its full development at a bound. 
Zeno apparently discarded the state-socialism of Plato for communism of 
the most uncompromising type, closely resembling the ideal of modern 
anarchism. As in Mr. Morris’s “ News from Nowhere,” there were to 
be no law-courts, no schools, no circulating medium in the restored state 
of nature, the realm of universal humanity. 

Here for the present we must pause. In his next and concluding 
volume our author promises to deal with the Greek political romance 
(not forgetting the “ Ecclesiazuse ” of Aristophanes, let us hope), social 
democracy in Greece, socialism in Rome, and religious socialism as 
exhibited among the Jews, Christians and Mazdeans. The programme 
is attractive, and its execution will be awaited with interest. 


ALFRED W. BENN. 
Fiorence, [TAty. 


A History of the Congregational Churches in the United States. By 
Wiuiston WALKER, Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary. New 
York: The Christian Literature Co. 1894. 

This work forms the third volume in the “ American Church History 
Series,” the other two being Dr. Carroll’s book on the census of the 
churches and Dr. Allen’s on Unitarianism. Both of these have been 
noticed in the New Worup. The same praise which was accorded to 
them may be given to this successor. It is well conceived and well writ- 
ten, and forms perhaps the best popular manual upon its subject to be 
found. 

The beginnings of the Congregational polity are traced in that once 
much abused set of reformers, now rising into almost general favor 
as a very fruitful source of modern religious ideas, the Anabaptists of 
Germany, Switzerland and Holland. The English Congregationalism, 
from which the American descended, seems unable to trace any direct 
or formal connection with the Continental, though it must have been in- 
fluenced thereby. The development of the English idea from Puritan- 
ism is shown very clearly and interestingly. “As Elizabethan Anglican- 
ism was a half-way house between Catholicism and full Protestantism, so 
Puritanism was a halting-place between Anglicanism and Congregation- 
alism. It was to be the training-school of early English Congregational- 
ists. . . . As far as a geographical division of England between the two 
parties may be made, the south and east, especially the vicinity of Lon- 
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don and the countries along the North Sea from the Thames to the Hum- 
ber, may be said to have favored Puritanism. This was the region of 
England which had most welcomed Wiclif and his laborers, and where 
the Reformation had found most ready lodgment at its beginning. It 
was the region also from which the strength of the opposition to the 
Stuarts was to come, and where no small share of the future settlers of 
New England had their home. It was no accident, therefore, that made 
the more éastern of the two English universities, that of Cambridge, the 
home of Puritanism almost from the beginning of Elizabeth’s reign, and 
the training-school not only of the most strenuous Protestantism of the 
home land, but of most of the early New England divines.” 

The second stage of Puritanism was that in which, from criticising 
rites and garments, the reformers passed to judgment on the constitution 
of the English Establishment in its fundamental principles. The leader 
of this movement was Thomas Cartwright. But this passed very soon 
from the question of the relation between monarch and church to the 
more serious question of the authority of the monarch over the state, and 
the right claimed by the Puritan people to select their own spiritual 
guides was closely akin to the right to choose their civil rulers. 

Then came Robert Browne, “ whose writings contain the first’ defi- 
nite statement of Congregational principles from an English pen.” The 
weaknesses of his character receive full justice, but his abandonment of 
those principles is ascribed to “mental break-down consequent upon 
disappointment and imprisonment.” Nevertheless his principles went 
marching on of themselves, and the Ametican reader soon finds himself 
reading once more the beautiful old story of the “ Mayflower.” The nar- 
rative delays a little longer in England to tell of the further fate of the 
Puritan party there, and then comes finally to America with the story 
of “ Puritanism Congregationalized.” Professor Walker is not quite so 
sur? as most historians that the famous exclamation of Francis Higgin- 
son, “ Farewell, Babylon,” is an invention, but he regards it as certain that 
Winthrop and others made formal declaration as they left England in 
1630 : “ Wee desire you would be pleased to take Notice of the Princi- 
pals, and Body of our.Company, as those who esteeme it an honor to call 
the Church of England, from whence wee rise, our deare Mother. . . . 
Wee leave it not, therefore, as loathing that milk wherewith we were nour- 
ished there, but blessing God for the Parentage and Education, as Mem- 
bers of the same Body, shall always rejoice in her good.” Yet even 
the year before this, Endicott of Salem had caught the contagion of 
freedom from Deacon Fuller of Plymouth, for whom he had sent as 
the only physician on the coast, and the first Puritan church in New Eng- 
land had become Congregational. 

The problems and difficulties that came with the new land and the 
new ideas are detailed, and then the reader comes to that Great Awaken- 
ing which had so deep an influence upon New England church life and 
thought. Professor Walker says little in its favor except as to its extent, 
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and passes on to the doctrinal discussion which he calls its “ most perma- 
nent fruit.” His sympathy goes out rather to the “revivals” which 
flamed up during the first half of the present century, the effect of which 
“ on Congregationalism was almost that of a new birth.” They strength- 
ened that body for the great work of evangelizing the West and for the 
great sorrow of the Unitarian controversy. The latter is traced here from 
the reaction against the extravagances of the “Great Awakening,” led 
by such men as Charles Chauncy. Professor Walker is not disposed to 
admit that the old Congregational body lost much by it, except “ from 
a worldly point of view,” though the loss in this respect was “ severe.” 
He states it, in the words of a report made at the time to the Massachu- 
setts General Association in 1836, as involving in that State “81 cases 
of ecclesiastical division, in which 3900 evangelical members withdrew, 
leaving property to the value of more than $600,000 for the use of 1282 
Unitarian fellow-members who remained ” (in consequence of the Ded- 
ham decision in favor of the “ society ” as against the “ church ”), though 
‘a considerable number of ancient Puritan churches found themselves 
without serious controversy on the Unitarian side.” Unitarianism, the 
author says, with much historical truth, “‘ was to some extent due to the 
introduction of a different type of culture from that which had character- 
ized New England. In no invidious sense it may be said that a high 
degree of moral rectitude of conduct, a general diffusion of material com- 
fort, and a comparatively unemotional type of religious experience, had 
idealized human nature in the thought of many, so that a vivid perception 
of the power of sin and of thd greatness of the redemption necessary to 
overcome its effects had been lost. It was a movement which exemplified 
many noble and desirable qualities in its more conspicuous representa- 
tives, but it was, from a spiritual point of view, none the less a movement 
which lost touch with those needs and feelings that the church universal 
has always recognized as deepest in mankind.” 

The closing chapters tell the stirring story of how American Congrega- 
tionalism swept on past this misfortune and the still greater loss (of 2000 
churches) by the “ Plan of Union” with the Presbyterians, to its ener- 
getic career in the West and in the foreign missionary field. Like the 
Unitarian branch, the Trinitarian Congregational churches “ have spread 
into all parts of the United States, but largely with the diffusion of the 
New England element of our population.” In 1894 they were 5236 
in number, with 5138 ministers and 561,641 members. It is a noble 
story well told. 


Wut. H. Lyon. 
Aut Souts Cuurcn, Boston, Mass. 


Sébastien Castellion,sa Vie et son Ciuvre (1515-1563.) Par Frrpt- 
NAND Buisson. 2 tomes: pp. xix, 440 et 512. Hachette: Paris. 


The splendor and importance of the historic work of the great Re- 
formers — Luther, Calvin and Zwingli — so completely cast into the shade 
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other representatives of the reforming spirit in the sixteenth century 
that those only have lived in the memory of men and shared the gratitude 
of Protestant peoples who were co-laborers with these potent founders of 
the Reformed churches. Yet by the side of these, among the less known 
regenerators of the Christian faith in this epoch, there are some who de- 
serve a better fate than oblivion, either because of their moral great- 
ness, or because they sought the triumph of a conception of religion which 
was defeated in their lifetime, but which was none the less superior in 
certain respects to that which prospered under Luther or Calvin. The 
future has justified them, and has shown that their chief offense was in 
being in advance of their time, in preaching to sixteenth century society 
a Christianity which it was not capable of appreciating. 

Among these men there is none more interesting and more in touch 
with modern theology than Sébastien Castellion, of whom M. Ferdinand 
Buisson, the eminent director of primary instruction in France, has re- 
cently written an authoritative biography. In the stern and heroic age 
of the Reformation, Castellion was the apostle of the nable cause of 
toleration — not of that easy and interested tolerance which results from 
a mild skepticism after the fashion of Montaigne, but of that virile toler- 
ance which consists in respect for the belief of others, allied to strong 
personal convictions. 

Two large volumes devoted to one person who has remained in the 
background of history may appear excessive. In fact, however, M. 
Buisson has treated in connection with Castellion a whole section of the 
history of the Reformation ; in studying his subject he introduces his 
readers to the chief personages and the interesting groups of free- 
thinkers with whom Castellion had relations. He shows him first in his 
native country, in the mountains of Bugey (near Nantua, in the depart- 
ment of the Ain) where the Vaudois heresy had left traces, or at least 
memories ; then in the cultivated university circles of Lyons, where Cas- 
tellion took his course in the humanities, despite his poverty. At Lyons 
there prevailed an equal love for a reform in religion and for the renais- 
sance of knowledge, while the greater part of the young men had no 
notion that to demand a return to the religion of the Bible was to break 
with the church. 

The church authorities, supported as they were in Latin countries by 
the civil power, were not slow in dispelling this illusion. Some became 
more discreet, but others boldly embraced the reform cause, obeying their 
consciences at the risk of becoming schismatic and rebellious children. 
Castellion was one of these. The sight of the punishment inflicted at 
Lyons upon three Lutherans, far from deterring him, emboldened him in 
the search for truth in religion; such methods did not appear to him 
fitted to produce conviction, and before teaching this lesson to others he 

put it in practice himself. While many of his friends forgot it, and 
showed themselves later no less intolerant as Protestants than their Cath- 
olic persecuturs had been, Castellion remembered it. 
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What persecution began, the reading of Calvin’s “ Institutes” com- 
pleted. Castellion repaired to Strassburg to be near the master who had 
taught him, like so many others, to see clearly. At the same time that 
his soul had opened itself to the Reformation, his intellect and his liter- 
ary culture had developed so that he became one of the best teachers of 
an age rich in good instructors. This is shown by his “ Dialogi Sacri,” 
which have seen a considerable number of editions, and which, in Prot- 
estant countries, especially in Germany, were for more than two centuries 
the book par excellence for teaching children Latin. 

All these merits availed to procure Castellion a call from Calvin to 
Geneva to be principal of the college, but they did not prevent discord 
from arising soon between the two men. Although Castellion offered to 
visit the victims of the plague when the ministers or pastors hesitated to 
fulfill their office, Calvin was not willing to admit him to the pastoral 
functions, because he judged his orthodoxy not sufficiently pure. The 
difference bore upon nothing less than these two grievous heresies : Castel- 
lion could not believe the Song of Songs a divinely inspired writing and he 
could not admit the doctrine of the descent of Christ into hell! Such 
narrowness in Calvin may well have irritated the poor and hungry prin- 
cipal with his family, and he inveighed against the ministers so that he 
had to leave Geneva and take refuge in Basle in 1544. 

Yet Calvin saw clearly when he recognized under these dogmatic 
divergences a spirit entirely different from his own. He had already 
held discussions with Castellion in regard to the French translation of 
the Bible, in which the latter desired to employ a familiar and popular 
style. (This translation, published much later at Basle, is very original, 
and in better French than that of Olivetan.) Things were much worse 
ten years later (1544), when Castellion, named professor of Greek at 
Basle after a courageous battle with extreme poverty, answered the 
butchery of Servetus by publishing, under the pseudonym of Martinus 
Bellius, a collection of articles on toleration drawn from authors of stand- 
ing, under the title “ De Hereticis an sint persequendi.” This modest 
tract, very rare to-day in Latin and almost impossible to find in French, 
is nothing less than the first Protestant manifesto in favor of religious 
toleration ; the preface in which Castellion dedicates it to Duke Chris- 
topher of Wiirtemberg is one of the most judicious pleas for the noble 
cause. 

The author asks two questions: What is a heretic? and How must 
he be treated? To the first he answers: “ After having sought what it 
is to be a heretic, I can only find that we consider heretics all those who 
do not agree with our own opinions.” In reply to the second question, 
he proposes that toleration should be practiced by all, while endeavoring 
to convince each other. Such theses, in which we recognize to-day the 
plain teaching of history and the true Christian principle, excited the 
indignation of Calvin and his friends, who suspected Castellion of being 
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responsible for the heresies of Martinus Bellius. They replied in violent 
pamphlets, which Castellion answered with more moderation. 

It is plain that the difference touched the very heart of the Lutheran 
and above all, the Calvinist Reformation. M. Buisson has presented 
Castellion as an ancestor of Liberal Protestantism. The toleration which 
he preached was admissible only when men declared, as he did, that the 
true Christian faith consists in the purity of a life conformed to the princi- 
ples of the Gospel, and not in fidelity to the orthodox doctrine concerning 
Christ. ‘Men dispute,” he said, “ not about the way by which one may 
come to Christ (which is to correct our lives) but about the place and 
office of Christ . . . and similar matters which it is not very necessary 
to know in order to be saved by faith . . . and which cannot be known 
unless we first have the pure heart.” 

Thus speaking, Castellion declared the ethical, unmetaphysical nature 
of the Christian faith. This above all angered the reformers. They 
had great boldness in breaking with the means of salvation laid down 
by the Roman Church; but they held so much the more strenuously to a 
strict doctrinal orthodoxy. Even good exegetes like Calvin did not admit 
a doubt that the whole orthodox scheme was taught in the New Testament. 
They thus committed the Reformation to a dogmatic, intellectual and 
authoritative character, which has brought about fatal consequences. If 
the views of Castellion had prevailed, the religious evolution of Chris- 
tianity and peace of conscience would have been advanced two hundred 
years. But it is a question whether the sixteenth century was ripe for 
such teaching, and if Castellion’s tolerance would have sufficiently tem- 
pered the souls of men to enable them to resist the Catholic persecution 
and reaction. 


JEAN R&vILLE. 
CottkcE pE France, Paris. 


Life and Letters of Erasmus. Lectures delivered at Oxford, 1893-94. By 
J. A. Froupr, Regius Professor of Modern History. Charles Seribner’s 
Sons. 1894. 


The recent death of Mr. Froude lends a peculiar interest to this, his 
last contribution to historical literature. He is the last representative of 
a school of historians which held the attention of a past generation by 
qualities of intellect and of character which no longer command such 
absolute respect. Froude was by nature a partisan and always an enthusi- 
astic one. Whatever subject he touched took on for him at once a con- 
troversial form, and he could not fail to present his results in a polemic 
style, Whatever he wrote was sure to arouse controversy, and one al- 
ways feels that such controversy was welcome to him. Above all else 
he felt himself the champion of modern freedom of thought against eccle- 
siastical oppression, and he let pass no opportunity of declaring himself, 


in season and out of season, against priestcraft and all its attendant ills. 
VOL. 11, — NO. 12. 50 
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As a writer Mr. Froude’s forte was brilliant and popular exposition, 
always most effective when spiced with denunciation of some idol or 
equally vigorous praise of some generally detested personage. His proper 
audience was the great reading public, which likes its history hot and is 
impatient of the slow processes of investigation and argument. When, 
therefore, upon the death of Freeman, it was announced that Froude 
was to succeed him, serious historical scholars felt that another blow had 
been struck at the newer and calmer theories of historical science. Free- 
man himself had been a brilliant failure as an academic teacher, and it 
was believed that the same fate would follow Froude. To what extent 
this anticipation has been realized the volume before us may give some 
evidence. 

The subject was not a new one to Mr. Froude. He had treated it in 
popular lectures nearly a generation ago, and had ever since worked with 
especial interest in closely related fields. The character of Erasmus has 
very many points that naturally appealed to him. His own life had 
brought him into frequent collision with established authority, and his 
way of meeting all such limitation had been by asserting the indepen- 
dence of the scholar and seeking for support in the great world of think- 
ing men. He thus came to this congenial task with fullsympathy. His 
appeal throughout the twenty lectures is not to the critical judgment of 
an academic audience, but to the larger public for which in reality the 
lectures were written. A decent regard for the proprieties led the speaker, 
of course, to maintain the fiction that he was addressing scholars, but 
his literary instinct carried him on steadily and surely towards a differ- 
ent aim. The whole treatment is as little scholastic as possible. The 
mechanical processes of investigation, out of place in a popular treat- 
ise, but decidedly in place in a university lecture-room, are kept wholly 
out of sight. Scarcely a foot-note, to say nothing of excursus or appen- 
dix, is added to the printed text. Plainly, Mr. Froude’s process was to 
read very carefully such parts of Erasmus’ voluminous correspondence 
as he thought necessary to show the main currents of his life and. thought, 
to interpret these by the results of his own wide reading, and then to 
-set himself to the work of composition. 

The result is a hero — not without stain or spot — but a hero indee], 
whose whole life was dominated by one noble impulse. If, here and thera, 
we find him apparently yielding to ignoble motives, these are to be under- 
stood as only apparent deviations from a guiding principle, and generally 
dictated by policy in order that the main purpose of the great scholar’s 
life might the more surely be fulfilled. Probably there can be little 
doubt that Erasmus was actuated primarily by the ambition to be a 
scholar pure and simple, and that he had no desire for any preferment 
which would interfere with his scholarly independence. Nor can there 
be any question as to his divine genius for hard work, his eager desire to 
do good work and his general wish to make his talents help along the 
cause of humanity. Mr. Froude is perfectly sound in insisting upon a 
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canon of historical science which no historical scholar would to-day ques- 
tion, — that a man is to be judged by the standards of his own time and 
not by those of ours. The difficulty is to be sure that we are applying 
rightly the standards of anotherage. Probably, at the height of his fame 
and just before the final trial of his life, Erasmus might have had almost 
any reward he desired, a fat bishopric, a cardinalate or what not; but to 
have accepted it would have been to contradict the whole tenor of his life. 
It would have been far more strange if he, who had never been able to 
keep himself long contented in any position, should have let himself drop 
into the easy paces of ecclesiastical conventionality. ‘That Erasmus was 
a man of vain and fastidious habit, even Mr. Froude does not deny. He 
would have comfortable quarters, servants and horses beyond the first 
necessity of a private gentleman. The rewards of literary success, even 
such as his, were not sufficient for such demands. It was, therefore, 
simply a question whether Erasmus would hold an office with an income 
attached or would live as the pensioner of some great ones who could 
be persuaded that they would thus be honoring themselves. Mr, Froude 
can forgive Erasmus for employing an agent to ply the Countess of Vere 
with flattery and lies, but could not have forgiven him if he had fol- 
lowed the custom of the day and accepted a church benefice as an 
endowment of scholarship. Surely, according to the standards of the 
time, one proceeding would have been as well justified as the other. 
Again it may well be questioned whether Erasmus’ dislike to office was 
due wholly to an independent spirit. He was not afraid of work, but he 
heartily disliked routine. He could not even be a teacher for any long 
time. Oxford would have kept him, but he could not submit to the limi- 
tations of the teacher’s life. 

Naturally the chief interest of this volume centres around the attitude 
of Erasmus towards the Reformation. Applying his touchstone to this 
part of his subject, Mr. Froude finds that his hero was animated through- 
out by one consistent principle, namely, to keep himself outside of parties, 
in order that he might be above them. He will not admit a motive of 
timidity throughout. That Erasmus should refuse to read Luther’s writ- 
ings, in order that he might plead ignorance when charged with aiding 
and abetting him,—even this cannot turn Mr. Froude from his con- 
viction. To him the position of Erasmus is far higher than that of any 
other personality in the great struggle. Not that he does not see— as 
we of a later day can do —that the time for blows had come; only he 
would have us look through the eyes of Erasmus and, so looking, feel 
that his hope for Europe was higher and nobler than any which the more 
active reformers could present. 

If by timidity we mean mere fear of personal injury, Erasmus may 
probably be acquitted of the charge. He had all his life been making 
enemies among those who were both able and inclined to make him smart 
for it; but on the other hand, he had all his life found protection in the 
highest quarters. He lived in an age when learning in the abstract waa 
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the thing most honored by the rulers of church and state alike. He had 
the ear of emperors, kings and popes, and he knew that all three powers 
were as conscious of the evils of the clerical life as he was, and were 
also, each in its own way, anxious to remedy them. He believed in the 
good-will of the established authorities and thought they were well on the 
way toward the kind of reform he desired to see. Furthermore, even 
if he had decided to throw himself into the enemy’s camp, he lived long 
enough:to see that he would have been equally safe there. He had only 
to pack his scholar’s kit, as he had done so many times before, and betake 
himself to Saxony to be sure of a welcome. Thus there is isis room 
for discussion about timidity of this sort. 

From timidity of another kind, however, from what we may call the 
scholar’s timidity, Erasmus was not free. Precisely because he was a 
scholar and not a man of action, he nursed the dream of salvation by 
sound learning which is the scholar’s heritage. If we use the word in 
this sense we may well say that it was timidity which prevented Erasmus 
from following his own lead and accepting frankly the consequences of 
his own words. The very world which had welcomed him with its wild- 
est applause, seemed to his timid apprehension to be going off its hinges. 
He failed to see what every one else saw easily enough, that he was, for 
good or ill, inseparably bound up with the forward movement of his 
time. 

It would be out of place here to go into critical comment upon details. 
These lectures were aimed to produce a certain vivid impression, and 
they must be accepted with that purpose in mind. So read, it must be 
admitted that they achieve their object and that the impression is — 
allowing for picturesque adornment and hero-worshiping enthusiasm — 
in the main correct. The last word of Mr. Froude rounds out a literary 
career which, whatever its faults, has been one of singular consistency 
and elevation of purpose. 


EpHraimM EMERTON. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Christianity and the Roman Government. By E. G. Harpy, M. A. 
London and New York : Longmans, Green & Co. 1894. 


Mr. Hardy rightly calls his book “a study in imperial administra- 
tion.” It is written from the point of view of the historian of the Roman 
empire rather than from that of the historian of the church. We wel- 
come it as another among the proofs which become more numerous 
every year that ecclesiastical history is emerging from its long and disas- 
trous isolation and taking its rightful place as a branch of human thought 
and culture. It is due to this emancipation that the ideal pictures of the 
primitive Christian communities which long held the field are rapidly 
yielding to more sober historical judgments. Perhaps there is some 
danger of one-sidedness of another kind. The late Professor Froude 
once spoke to John Sterling of the beautiful purity of the early Christian 
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church and was met by the reply, “If any of those early Christians 
were to appear now, I rather think we should disclaim fellowship.” 
There is doubtless rhetorical exaggeration in the statement, but it is 
a kind of exaggeration into which those who write of Christianity from 
the imperial point of view have been singularly liable to fall. In our 
judgment Mr. Hardy has not altogether escaped this danger. The state- 
ment on page 45 that “it would be a mistake to suppose that it was the 
loftier elements of Christianity which most strongly attracted converts, 
or that conversion introduced them necessarily into a higher plane of life 
or enlightenment,” is one which we cannot accept without substantial 
qualification. 

Having thus had our small quarrel with our author, and it is upon a 
subsidiary point, we wish to acknowledge to the full our great indebt- 
edness to Mr. Hardy. His book of barely more than two hundred 
pages contains the most adequate discussion of the difficult problem with 
which it deals available for the English student. While in no way con- 
cealing his obligations to his predecessors in the same field and espe- 
cially to Mommsen’s article in the “ Historische Zeitschrift” for 1890 on 
“Der Religionsfrevel nach rémischen Recht,” he has worked up the 
original authorities for himself and has presented an essay which in 
clearness of arrangement and independence of judgment leaves little to 
be desired. 

Early Christian literature itself offers two opposing views of the extent 
of the persecutions and the hostility of the imperial government. A 
perusal of the “ Acta Martyrum” leaves us with the impression of a 
people living in almost hourly danger from their foes, with the cry, 
“Christianos ad leones!” constantly in their ears. The apologists, on 
the other hand, are studiously moderate in their references to the sub- 
ject. They had of course special motives for being so, when they were 
appealing to the justice and clemency of the emperor, but the impression 
they leave on the mind is probably not far removed from the historical 
truth. The imperial government was essentially tolerant in its attitude 
towards religious belief and had every reason for not interfering with an 
alien creed so long as it refrained from political activity and did not give 
rise to popular clamor. That Christianity had much political signifi- 
eance during the first two centuries of its existence is in the highest 
degree doubtful. Here Mr. Hardy comes into conflict with Professor 
Ramsay. He tries to show, and in our opinion succeeds in doing so, that 
it was impossible during this period for the central government to regard 
the scattered Christian communities as in any sense a menace to the 
state. On the other hand, they were a frequent source of local trouble. 
The Christians were not always pleasant neighbors. They withdrew 
from the popular amusements. They absented themselves from the 
temples. They interfered ‘with trade. Popular clamor was often raised 
against them as a “genus hominum superstitionis nove ac malefice,” 
and it became the duty of the provincial governor, “ut pacata atque 
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quieta provincia sit quam regit,” to interfere with a strong hand. Per- 
secution was thus a matter of police administration rather than of crim- 
inal procedure. This accounts for its intermittent and local character. 
Had it been customary to proceed against the Christians on a definite 
charge of majestas or sacrilegium, persecution would have become an 
acknowledged part of the state policy and such prudent counsel as that 
given by Trajan to Pliny would have been impossible. 

An interesting question arises in regard to persecution for the Nomen. 
Professor Ramsay’s theory is that in quite early times, e. g. in the Nero- 
nian persecution, the Christians were proceeded against for definite 
offenses, but that later, under the Flavian emperors, the simple acknow- 
ledgment of the Name was taken as conclusive proof of guilt. On the 
other hand, Mr. Hardy argues that this Flavian policy does not entail 
any change of attitude at all. From the time of Nero the Christians 
were potentially outlaws, guilty of aedrys, and this would be specially 
brought home to them during any revival of the national religion such as 
took place under Domitian. The acknowledgment of the Nomen, coupled 
with refusal to worship the emperor, was taken to be sufficient proof of 
guilt. This implies simply “the introduction of a useful test,” while the 
real ground of punishment remained the same. We may further point 
out that as the name Christian became more familiar it would carry with 
it a growing weight of evil association, e. g. all the vague charges which 
are summed up under “ odium generis humani.” Thus the mere confes- 
sion of the Name would come to imply disaffection to the popular religion 
and welfare and would in itself warrant the interference of the adminis- 
trative authority. 

The last chapter of Mr. Hardy’s book deals with Christianity in its 
relation to the collegia. He points out that it was found practically 
impossible to carry out the Lex Julia. The collegia were suppressed if 
there was any reason to suspect political disaffection; otherwise it was 
policy not to interfere with them, or even to license them. Thus numer- 
ous popular associations sprang up, and especially burial clubs, under the 
virtual protection of the law. The conclusion is “that within the restric- 
tions laid upon collegia and associations there was still in practice room 
for Christianity to develop, though it was quite possible at various times 
for collisions to occur between it and a_specially vigilant executive.” 
Thus while the Christians were proceeded against as disturbers of the 
public peace, as members of fraternities free from political suspicion 
they were left to the quiet control of their own affairs. 

Doubtless the last word has not been spoken upon this difficult and 
interesting problem, but no one can follow Mr. Hardy’s careful and 
eandid discussion of it without a conviction of its intrinsic importance 
and some fresh insight into the true method of its solution. 


Wm. Hamitton Drummonp. 
Warrincton, ENGLAND. 
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Die Lehre von der ewigen Verdammniss, mit besonderer Beriicksichti- 
gung des Conditionalismus, der Apokatastasis, und der Seelenwanderung. 
Von Robert Fave, Divisionspfarrer in Colmar. 8vo, pp. 180. Eisenach : 
Verlag von M. Wilckens. 

The object of this learned work, as declared by the author, is “ to 
prove scientifically the possibility of endless punishment, and to secure 
for this doctrine a permanent place in Christian dogmatics.” One quali- 
fication for his task is shown by the author when in his introduction he 
reveals a knowledge of the difficulties in the way of its accomplishment. 
“‘ There is scarcely a dogma,” he says, “ which has had so many opponents 
in the Christian church as this.” Not to mention those it had in the 
ancient and medizval church, it met with a contemptuous opposition 
from Kant, who characterized it as one of those “children’s questions, 
of which the questioner himself could make nothing in case it could be 
answered.” Fichte called it “a gloomy misanthropic theological pre- 
supposition.” The array of theologians of modern times, the great 
Schleiermacher at their head, who have opposed it, is formidable, while 
Schelling and Hegel established upon a philosophical basis the doctrine 
of the final restoration of all men. 

The author’s conception of a “ scientific ” treatment of human destiny 
may be seen from the plan of the work. The first chapter treats of the 
“ presuppositions,” the origin, nature, and destination of the soul, free- 
dom of choice and immortality. The following chapters discuss condi- 
tional immortality, the restoration of all things, metempsychosis, the bibli- 
eal and dogmatic development of the doctrine of endless punishment, 
and the dogmatic structure. In his discussion of the doctrine of condi- 
tional immortality —a means of escaping the horror of endless punish- 
ment which has many eminent supporters —the author does not notice 
the saying of Jesus concerning “ those who should be accounted worthy to 
attain that life and the resurrection of the dead,” or the Pauline implication 
that all who had not the Spirit dwelling in them of Him who raised Christ 
from the dead could have no part in the resurrection. Yet he professes 
to ground his refutation of conditionalism upon Scripture. The great 
scholars and philosophers who have advocated the apokatastasis, or restor- 
ation, are allowed to speak for themselves in the pages devoted to this part 
of the subject, but the author's answers to their arguments cannot be re- 
garded as effective. His scriptural defense is greatly weakened by an 
uncritical method, which permits him to cite proof-texts after the old 
fashion and to treat all passages in the Bible from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, as of equal weight and importance for the question of destiny. A 
scriptural argument for endless punishment is drawn from the Hebrew 
belief in an underworld and from the fantastic visions of the Apocalypse. 
Pastor Falke’s philosophical grounding of the doctrine of endless pun- 
ishment furnishes no important contribution to the literature of the sub- 
ject. He bases the “scientific possibility ” of the endless ruin of souls 
on the freedom of choice, yet shows no reason why this liberty should 
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have a particular time-limit. The belief in the salvation of all men has 
to him the insuperable difficulty that it tends to a denial of the nature 
of evil, which from the point of view of this doctrine is not the power 
hostile to God that is of so much importance that the Son of God was 
constrained to take up the contest against it. Evil is accordingly of 
slight significance in human experience, and the sense of responsibility 
in men would be destroyed by the teaching of any doctrine concerning 
it which does not declare the “ scientific possibility ” of its absolute end- 
lessness! The misery and devastation which it might work for a few 
millions of zons could neither move God nor restrain men. 

While Pastor Falke’s scriptural argument proceeds upon a rehabilita- 
tion of the Jewish mythological notions of the underworld, it should be 
remarked that his views of the matter present an important mitigation of 
the doctrine of endless suffering in his teaching regarding the merciful 
opportunities offered in the “ intermediate state” of existence. At death 
all souls, good and bad, go to hades. This underworld, the locality of 
which is indeterminable, he soberly tells us, apparently from a “ scien- 
tific” knowledge of its topography, has two divisions, paradise for the 
good, and the prison (¢vAaxy) for the bad. Here, it appears, freedom 
of choice obtains, and the bad are capable of conversion. In fact, they 
are placed here for purification and development, being under a system 
of divine education, and the imperfection attaching to them is more and 
more removed, so that every soul may be ripened for heaven. Under 
freedom, however, the opposite result may ensue, for any soul can shut 
itself against all the workings of divine grace, and reach the highest 
degree of unsusceptibility and badness, so that an approach to God and 
union with Him become impossible. When the souls of all are ripened, 
some to perfect godlikeness and others to “devilish badness,” then comes 
the final judgment “as the close of the development in the realm of the 
dead.” The good go into blessedness, the bad into the gehenna of endless 
pain.. It is to be regretted that the author does not tell us out of his ex- 
tended knowledge of the conditions of the underworld, how full justice 
can be done to all in this mythologic realm, since some must enjoy its ad- 
vantages during a far shorter period than others prior to the final general 
judgment, how there can be a “final” judgment for an immortal soul 
endowed with freedom, and what reason there is for abandoning the 
hope that “ the education of God” in the underworld might be effective 
in preventing even the frailest of his children from degenerating into a 
“ devilish badness.” _When one compares this elaborate speculation with 
the scanty words of Jesus respecting destiny, one cannot but wonder at 
the fertility of resources in Christian theologians. 


ORELLO Cone. 
BucutTEt CoLuecE. 
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La Théologie de l’Epitre aux Hébreux. Par Evckne Ménécoz, Pro- 
fesseur a la Faculté de Théologie Protestante de Paris. Pp. 298. Libraire 
Fischbacher. Paris. 1894. 


Students of Biblical Theology will welcome this volume from the pen 
of a distinguished French scholar whose previous writings in this depart- 
ment have made his name familiar. His earlier treatises on Paul’s doc- 
trine of sin and redemption (1882) and on the same apostle’s teaching 
respecting predestination (1884) (both of which are now, unfortunately, 
out of print) gave the writer a recognized place among authorities in this 
special field of Biblical science. 

The work before us consists of two main parts. The first is introdue- 
tory and treats of the aim, the readers, the date, the author and the 
history of the Epistle to the Hebrews. The second part includes the 
biblico-theological study of the contents of the-Epistle, and is divided into 
seven chapters which treat, respectively, of Christ, sacrifice, faith, the 
law, eschatology, the origin of the theology of the Epistle and the place 
of this theology in the history of dogma. 

The interest of most students will centre in the theological exposition, 
but a few words may be said of the author’s views on questions of Intro- 
duction. He holds that the Epistle was written to urge its readers to 
continue steadfast in their Christian profession, which they were in dan- 
ger of deserting on account of the opposition and ridicule of their uncon- 
verted Jewish countrymen. The fact that the Lord had not returned to 
earth, as the Christians of the first age expected, was a cause of discour- 
agement to the believers and gave their Jewish opponents an occasion to 
taunt them, on this account, with the failure of their most cherished 
hope. Professor Ménégoz defends the title “To the Hebrews ” as cor- 
rectly expressing the nationality of the readers. They were Jewish 
Christians, but whether living in Jerusalem, among the diaspora, in 
Rome or in Alexandria, cannot be determined. Respecting the date of 
the Epistle, this critic is confident that the numerous allusions to the tem- 
ple-worship imply that the temple was still standing when the Epistle 
was composed. On the other hand, he thinks that the reference to Tim- 
othy’s liberation (xiii. 23), in connection with the implication (Phil. i. 1) 
that he was a fellow-prisoner with Paul at Rome, shows that the Epistle 
was written after A. Dp. 63. Thus the time of writing may be quite cer- 
tainly placed between 64 and 67. In regard to the author, M. Ménégoz, 
after a full discussion of the various hypotheses, agrees with Origen (as 
reported by Eusebius) in the only tenable conclusion: ‘“‘ Who wrote the 
Epistle, God only knows.” “It is sufficient to know that, apart from 
his name, the author is perfectly revealed to us” (p. 65). 

Respecting the theology of the Epistle, our author holds that it is 
strongly colored with Platonic and Alexandrian thought. Christ is re- 
garded by the writer, not as a divine, but as a unique created being who 
became incarnate, not by a miraculous conception, but by natural gener- 
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ation. In his incarnate form of being he achieved perfection by disci- 
pline and suffering. “The christology of our author is manifestly the 
effort of a Philonic Christian to give an account, with his philosophical 
premises, of the mysterious person of Christ. His notion is perceptibly 
different from that of later orthodoxy. It approaches more the doctrine 
of the Arians than that of Athanasius. It was destined to disappear 
from the Church with the belief in zons, and to give place to the recog- 
nition of the essential divinity of Christ” (p. 100). 

In the chapter on sacrifice this expositor argues that the sacrifice of 
Christ is regarded in Hebrews as similar in kind to the levitical sac- 
rifices, the great difference being in the value of the victims. He con- 
tends that in the Old Testament the animal does not expiate sin by its 
death instead of the sinner, but that the sinner expiates his fault by offer- 
ing to God a precious gift. He holds that in Hebrews the idea of substi- 
tutionary chastisement is not present. The fundamental idea in the 
teaching of the Epistle concerning faith is fidelity. Faith has its value 
in religion both by reason of its nature and of its object.. Three ele- 
ments in faith may be distinguished: trust in Christ, fidelity to the 
church and unshaken confidence in the divine promises. Faith is the 
act of the entire man and carries with it the most important religious 
consequences. It is not a mere assent to facts or doctrines; it has no 
inherent saving virtue; it is a state of the soul, a life. The much-dis- 
puted passage about the impossibility of restoring those who fall away, is 
understood to refer to a moral impossibility. It does not mean that a 
Christian may not recover from great moral faults, but that, if a convert 
to Christ goes back to Judaism, it is morally, psychologically impossible 
to recover him to the church ; it is contrary to all experience. 

The law is, at once, divine and temporary. The contrast of salvation 
by works and by faith is not found in Hebrews. Nothing is said of the 
powerlessness of the natural man to keep the law. Our Epistle is taken 
up, on the contrary, with the contrast between the Jewish and the Chris- 
tian religions. These, however, are regarded, not as absolute contraries, 
but as preparation and fulfillment, or as shadow and substance. The 
ideas of divine justice and judgment are shown to be very prominent in 
Hebrews. Professor Ménégoz thinks that the writer regards death as 
the end of existence. The parousia is always described as impending, 
and our author inclines to the view that the writer of the Epistle ex- 
pected that Christ would establish his kingdom on earth at his coming. 

The closing chapters of the book form its most interesting part. In 
that which treats of the origin of the theology of Hebrews, M. Ménégoz 
discusses three topics: the writer’s relation to Palestinian theology, to 
Paulinism and to Alexandrian philosophy. He is confident that the 
author of Hebrews was not educated in the Palestinian schools. He be- 
trays no such overestimate of the Thorah as that which characterized the 
Rabbinic schools. Our author also believes him to have been much more 
independent of Paul than is commonly supposed. If he wrote before 70 
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his Epistle could hardly be dependent upon Paul’s in a literary way, as 
not many copies of Paul’s letters would be in circulation so early. Here 
our author enters into an acute comparison of the ideas of Hebrews and 
of Paul, especially on the subjects of redemption, faith, the law and the 
person of Christ. For the author of Hebrews Christ’s death is a ritual- 
istic sacrifice ; for Paul it is a divine chastisement. For the author of 
Hebrews faith is a firm conviction of the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice ; 
for Paul it is a mystical union with Christ. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
contends against the tendency to desert the church and to revert to Ju- 
daism ; Paul against the imposition of the yoke of legalism. The doc- 
trine of Christ is held to be similar in both writers. Neither, according 
to Professor Ménégoz, holds to his divinity. The Christ of Hebrews is 
seated at the right hand of God and perpetually officiates as sovereign 
high-priest ; the Christ of Paul is present in the church and in the hearts 
of believers. ‘To sum up: Paul was a Pharisee; the writer of Hebrews 
a Judeo-Alexandrian in training: the former was a revolutionist ; the 
latter an evolutionist. 

The influence of the Philonie philosophy upon the writer of Hebrews 
is discussed at length, and is held to have had determining power. In 
its christology, in its view of the Old Testament, and in the emplayment 
of allegory, the influence of the ideas, if not of the writings, of Philo is 
clearly discernible in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

In discussing the influence of the Epistle in theology, Professor Mén- 
égoz shows that the ransom-idea was more germane to the thought of 
the early church than was the Old Testament notion of sacrifice which is 
regnant in Hebrews. This natural tendency conspired with certain ex- 
pressions of Paul to produce the theory which ruled Christian thought 
until Anselm, that the death of Christ was a ransom paid to Satan to 
procure the release of man from his power. The language of sacrifice 
continued to be used in early medieval theology, but it was understood 
figuratively ; the proper idea of sacrifice was really lost. The Reform- 
ers made no great use of Hebrews, and its influence upon their theology 
was purely formal. The Socinians used its sacrificial language, but it 
signified, in their use of it, only Christ’s devotion and fidelity. ‘The Ar- 
minians, M. Ménégoz claims, came nearest to the doctrine of Hebrews 
and may be regarded as its only representatives in the history of theology. 

In his concluding chapter our author sums up his view regarding the 
soteriology of the Epistle. It is that Christ has by the gift to God of 
his life, as something most precious, procured the divine favor for men 
with whom he stands in some mysterious, but real and close union. He 
thinks that this idea finds little favor at present in Protestant theology, 
but that it is destined to be combined with the more specifically Pauline 
idea of Christ’s death as a substitutionary chastisement and that these 
will be seen in their real unity as illustrating together the solidarity of 
Christ and the race. 

In this notice I have confined myself to a brief statement of the 
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course of argument pursued by the author. The book is clear and at- 
tractive in style, as well as elaborate in treatment. It is, so far as I am 
aware, the only biblico-theological monograph on Hebrews which has 
appeared since Riehm’s Lehrbegriff (2 ed. 1867). Its vigor and can- 
dor combined with penetrating analysis and exegetical skill make it a 
valuable contribution to the study of the type of doctrine with which it 
deals. 


Grorce B. STEVENS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


The Bible and its Theology as popularly Taught. By G. VANcE SMITH, 
A.B., Philos. and Theol. Doct. Pp. xvi, 371. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 

This expansion of the author’s work, “The Bible and Popular Theol- 
ogy,” issued in 1871, retains the purpose and plan of the earlier book. 
It sets forth the lack of biblical warrant for the theology of Liddon’s 
Bampton Lectures of 1867 as well as of later literature typified by 
“ Lux Mundi,” Dale’s “ Living Christ ” and Moorhouse on the “ Teach- 
ing of Christ.” The criticism of orthodox expositions is, however, so 
constructed as to furnish a popular and interesting accougt of the criti- 
eal view of the Scriptures as it bears upon traditional doctrines of the 
nature and the work of Christ. Subsidiary to this object is the author’s 
elucidation of the general question of biblical authority and of the 
essence of Christianity as based upon a purely human Christ. In testing 
popular dogma by the authority to which it appeals, Dr. Smith exhib- 
its a sane and temperate tone and, for the most part, a careful discrimi- 
nation that should win the attention of such as need sympathetic help in 
the readjustment of views. . A cardinal merit is that the book is written 
with positive intentions, and aims to preserve the spiritual leadership of 
Christ for reverence and imitation of his life and doctrine. 

The general spirit of the book is the spirit of science, but the execu- 
tion falls short of that intention and will hardly meet either present 
popular interest or the demands of critical scholarship. Directed as it is 
against the apologetic efforts of laggard theologians, the work wears 
a belated air to those who already have won the insight of modern 
criticism, while the handling of many points is open to attack. Lack of 
precision and unfamiliarity with untranslated German works give a 
mediocrity to the author’s own formulations. Thus, what is said of 
Paul’s use of the Old Testament (p. 28 f.) is superficial insight where a 
searching and satisfactory examination could be quoted or independently 
attempted, and Mr. Gladstone’s allegorizing of the parables (p. 127) is 
accepted in spite of the well established results of contemporary scholars. 

As to many details, judgments may differ, but the chief weakness of 
the book is the superficial manner in which the Messianic conscious- 
ness of Jesus is considered, a question of supreme importance where 
theological inferences are under examination. For Dr. Smith the Mes- 
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sianic mission has lost the red stormy glow of apocalyptic prediction and 
has faded into a spiritualizing influence that had 4ll future history in 
view. “ Anointed king in things spiritual” may satisfy a modern disci- 
ple, but it will not open the meaning of the synoptic gospels. Doubtless 
Dr. Smith can offer considerable argumentative support for his concep- 
tion, but he seems unconscious of the need of proof, although in the last 
few years this easy modern phrasing has received a summary check. A 
serious matter also is the unhappy effort to minimize the advanced chris- 
tology of the deutero-Paulinists and John. The custom of the author's 
reverence has made it easy for him to use phrases without a sharp sense 
of their original intention, and the convenient meaning that may be 
imported into them is a too frequent substitute for a historical exegesis. 
Our science of Biblical Theology has established beyond dispute for the 
documents in question a more speculative view of Christ than Dr. Smith 
concedes. 

The treatment of Paul’s conception of the propitiatory death of Christ 
bears some resemblance to that given by Dr. Carroll Everett. By a 
very slight expense of labor Paul’s idea is harmonized with deutero- 
Pauline thought, notably with Ephesians. “ By his death, Jesus the Christ 
was taken away and made free from the limitations and restraints intposed 
by his birth as a Jew. Whatever rendered him, as Messiah, the exclu- 
sive property of a single people and virtually disqualified the rest of the 
world from discipleship to him, all this by his death ceased to affect him 
and them” (p. 277). The author is aware of Pfleiderer’s exposition, so 
that the question of rigorous historical method is at issue. One may 
suspect that if Biblical and Dogmatic Theology had been already clearly 
differentiated in England, Dr. Smith would have followed a different 
plan and reached somewhat different results, Even a temperate polemic 
against exaggerated dogmatic exegesis is not the safe path for a purely 
scientific train of thought. One may vanquish the adversary without 
getting to the root of the matter. 

Francis A. CHRISTIE. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Théologie du Nouveau Testament. TomelI. La Vie et l’Enseignement 
de Jésus. Par Jutes Bovon, professeur a la Faculté de Théologie de 
l’Eglise Evangélique libre du Canton de Vaud. 8vo, pp. 545. Lausanne : 
Georges Bridel & Cie. 

This is the first volume of an extended work, the general title of 
which is “ Etude sur la Rédemption.” Itis to be divided into three parts, 
each of which will include two volumes: 1. Theology of the New Testa- 
ment; 2. Christian Dogmatics; 3. Christian Morals. The second vol- 
ume of the first part will treat of the teaching of the Apostles, and is 
already in the press. In entering upon his study of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, Professor Bovon adopts the method of the German theo- 
logians, with whose writings he shows a wide acquaintance, in so far as 
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he presents in outline a critical theory of the documents, and indicates 
the point of view from which the subject is to be regarded. ~ With respect 
to the constructive principle of biblical theology he adopts the method 
of the critical school in laying down the principle that “the writings of 
the New Testament emanating from several authors, biblical theology is 
bound to study separately the religious conception of each of them.” 
The promise herein implied of an abandonment of the old harmonistic 
theory is not, however, kept in the prosecution of his work. This is 
evident in the attempt to bring the fourth evangelist’s conception of the 
person of Jesus into accord with that of the synoptists on the frail sup- 
port of the isolated text, Matt. xi. 27. Professor Bovon maintains the 
apostolic authorship of the fourth Gospel, yet makes a concession to crit- 
icism which practically deprives this record of authority as a first-class 
source for the teachings of Jesus in affirming that the discourses con- 
tained in it are not reported as they were pronounced, on the ground of 
the “impossibility of a literal memorizing,” and of the “uniform color of 
the thought and the diction.” 

With regard to the synoptics, Professor Bovon adopts the critical 
hypothesis of written and oral sources. The writings on which our 
three Gospels were constructed are the logia of Matthew, a Proto-Mark, 
and the “many” fragmentary works mentioned in the prologue to the 
third Gospel, “collections of the teachings of the Master or anecdotes, 
all striking their roots into the soil of the apostolic tradition.” From 
such sources our existing records were written some forty years after the 
death of Christ. It is evident that considerable credulity is required 
to accept on the authority of documents so composed such miraculous 
events as the feeding of the multitude and the raising of the dead. The 
author’s halting and timid attitude toward the conclusions of the strictly 
historical method is illustrated in his treatment of the wonder-stories of 
the Gospels. His method is to lay down a sweeping principle which 
excludes every procedure but the most radical, and thereupon immedi- 
ately to contradict it, as witness the two following propositions: 1. “ The 
study of the origins of Christianity should be subjected to the same scien- 
tific procedure as that of any event whatever of profane history ;” 2. 
“The rule just established is so far from implying the @ priori negation 
of the miracle that it rather excludes it.” No attempt is made to show 
that the hypothesis as to the composition of the synoptic Gospels, which 
is here accepted, warrants the acceptance of their testimony to the super- 
natural. It cannot but be interesting, then, to learn on what grounds 
the author finds the miraculous to rest. That they are really a priori is 
plain, despite the word “ experience” in the proposition that ‘‘ God par- 
dons in restoring the sinner, and experience teaches that God restores 
the sinner in intervening in history, the miracle being the mode of this 
intervention.” The “experience” which is the pivot of this affirmation 
remains, however, undefined! One would be glad to know by what 
“experience” the multiplication of loaves and fishes has been demon- 
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strated. If one should accept the assumption that, “if the natural state 
of man in consequence of sin is slavery and death, the supernatural rep- 
resents on the contrary liberty and life, since it is the divine force pene- 
trating fallen humanity in order to counteract the disastrous influences 
which impel us to ruin in removing us from God,” it by no means follows 
that we are logically required to believe all the wonder-stories of the Gos- 
pels, unless a hypothesis of the composition of those writings is adopted 
which renders their testimony to the miraculous indisputable. Yet our 
author does not hesitate to say regarding the writers of the Gospels that 
“‘we have no rule which permits us to measure the degree of credibility 
of the accounts which they give us.” 

Notwithstanding this very rational conclusion, Professor Bovon’s pre- 
dilection for the marvelous inclines him to accept the historical credi- 
bility of the accounts of the miraculous birth of Jesus, although he thinks 
that Mary, “nourished by the traditions of her people,” may have repre- 
sented the divine communication “under the form of a word of an 
angel.” But although the announcing angel of light of the birth-story 
is thus dissipated into thin air, our author has no difficulty in accepting 
the angel of darkness of the desert of temptation. In fact, it appears 
to him “certain that with the ideas which he formed of the empire 
of evil and of its hierarchical organization, Jesus felt himself enveloped 
by the gloomy influences of a personal being, although invisible.” One 
cannot but be surprised, however, that on the legends of the temptation 
he should venture to found a doctrine of Jesus’ conception of his office 
and mission, as in the following: “ Does not the, temptation in the desert 
imply with the Saviour a well-defined view of the universal character of 
his work, since the vision of the kingdoms of the world and their glory 
could not have exercised the seduction which the text supposes if Christ 
had not known in advance that this power appertained of right to him?” 
The entire discussion of the teaching of the Gospels regarding the person 
of Christ is, in fact, one of the least satisfactory portions of the book. 
The meaning of the title Son of Man is declared to be Messianic, on the 
ground of the well-known passage in Daniel, which is assumed, without 
regard to the reasons to the contrary, to have this sense, and the use of 
the term in the apocalyptic portions of the synopties is forced into ser- 
vice, although the author does not regatd these discourses as correctly 
reported, but as somewhat colored by the expectations of the early 
Christians. 

The author’s partial adoption of a thoroughly critical method is often 
the cause of his falling into incongruities which greatly mar a work that 
is in many respects admirable for liberality and fairness. It is strange, 
for example, that a critical writer should accept the historicity of the 
story of the temptation, assuming that Jesus was conscious in the desert 
of the personal presence of Satan, and yet maintain that Christ shared 
the erroneous notions of his age and people respecting demoniacal pos- 
session, just as he erred, with his contemporaries, regarding the author- 
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ship of certain Old Testament books. An apparent want of confidence 
in the critical method sometimes leads Professor Bovon to abandon it and 
have recourse to arguments quite foreign to it. He maintains that in 
the eschatological discourses Jesus actually declared a catastrophic end 
of the world. In attempting to parry Reuss’ objection as to the incom- 
patibility of “the materialistic eschatology of the synoptics and the 
religion of Jesus everywhere else so spiritual and so pure,” he deserts 
the critical ground, and resorts to the analogy of nature: “Cannot a 
progressive revolution in any case end in a sudden catastrophe? To con- 
test this fact would be strangely to mistake the condition of actual exis- 
tence. Is not death the violent and brutal deno@ment of the whole life 
of man here below? . . . Nature has her cataclysms, history its periods 
of anarchy, births full of agony, but whence new worlds emerge!” A 
strange settlement of a question of criticism ! 

The resurrection of Jesus receives ample discussion, and the various 
hypotheses regarding it are fairly considered. For his own part, the 
author speaks with more positiveness, apparently, than the data warrant 
as to the method of the resuscitation: “It is enough to say that the vivi- 
fication of Jesus was not the pure and simple reconstitution of the terres- 
trial body, and that the Son of God was not resuscitated like Lazarus, 
in order to confine himself to the resumption of his ministry here below.” 
Rather his body was the glorious corporeity which Paul saw, and into 
the likeness of which he believed the bodies of the Christians would be 
transformed at the Parousia. ‘There was a triumphant reaction of life, 
but with development and progress.” “But it was the entire Christ, 
body and soul, which passed through this transformation, just as it is in 
our entire being that we shall be renewed in his image.” He accounts 
for the stories of Jesus’ entering through closed doors and his showing of 
his wounds by the hypothesis that the resurrection of Christ introduced 
him at once into the new and glorious mode of existence, but that he 
assumed at certain times,a form similar to that which he had had in the 
flesh, in order to attest that he was really living! The author appears 
here to have anticipated the dogmatics reserved in his plan for a later 
volume. On account of his method, some traits of which have been here 
pointed out, the book must be regarded as very unsatisfactory from a 
critical point of view. The discussions are, however, quite full and fair, 
and one cannot but admire the author’s evident desire to find the right 
solution of the many difficult problems dealt with. An attractive and 
vivacious style makes the book very pleasant to read. 


ORELLO Cone. 
Bucuret Couiece. 
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The Johannine Theology: a Study of the Doctrinal Contents of the Gospel 
and the Epistles of the Apostle John. By Grorce B. Srevens, Ph. D., 
D. D., Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in Yale 
University. Pp. xii, 387. Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

This book and its companion volume on “The Pauline Theology ” 
(reviewed in the New Worzp, No. I. pp. 176 f.) constitute an important 
contribution to New Testament theology, and are an honor to American 
scholarship. This method of treating the New Testament writers sepa- 
rately has the advantage of presenting in clear outline the distinctive 
features of the thought of each of them, and of emphasizing those features 
in disregard of the hypothesis of unity of doctrine which the harmonists 
are strenuous in supporting. Such a treatment cannot but counteract the 
influence of the systematic theology which proceeds upon this assumed 
unity, although in the present instance the author takes pains to disavow 
any purpose of the kind, and declares that “the fundamental unity in 
doctrine among the various Biblical books cannot be clearly discerned 
without a close study of each author separately, or of each group of books 
which naturally belong together.” Yet he does not hesitate to compare 
in terms by no means too strong, in view of the facts, the Johannine with 
the Pauline theology, to the disparagement of the latter. Over against 
the Pauline “ polemics, called out by the peculiar conditions of his age,” 
he places the theology of John as “ representing a mode of thought con- 
cerning God and his grace in salvation that is distinctly higher than the 
legalism of Paul, which he brought over from Judaism.” 

The learned author might have employed his method with advantage 
by a farther application of it to a more definite discrimination between 
the Epistles and the Gospel, both as to their authorship and as to their 
doctrinal contents. The scope of the book does not, indeed, admit of a 
discussion of the questions of the date and authorship of the writings 
dealt with, and it is to be presumed that Professor Stevens wrote only 
after a careful consideration of these problems, proceeding upon the con- 
clusion that the Apostle John was the author of both the Gospel and the 
Epistles. There are disadvantages in combining the study of the former, 
whatever may be the conclusion as to its authorship, with that of the 
latter as productions of the same writer; for in this procedure exegesis 
is obliged, either to disregard difficulties, or resort to a violent treat- 
ment of some passages. The doctrines of the person of Christ, salvation 
and the Holy Spirit, as well as the eschatology contained in the Epistles, 
should be distinguished from the thought of the evangelist on the same 
themes. The Epistles were probably written later than the Gospel, and 
their author appears to have followed to some extent in the footsteps of 
the evangelist. The conjecture is deserving of consideration that they 
were composed by the author of the last chapter of the Gospel, which is 
thought by many to be an appendix to that work. 

VoL. m.—No.12, 51 
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In the review of “The Pauline Theology ” already referred to, it was 
remarked that “its strictly exegetical character is a great merit.” The 
same may be said of the present work without qualification. The exe- 
getical method here leads, as it always does in the hands of a skillful 
and unbiased scholar, to very satisfactory results. Such results are espe- 
cially apparent in the chapters entitled, “The Doctrine of the Logos,” 
and “The Union of the Son with the Father.” The Johannine christol- 
ogy is approached as a phenomenon to be studied in accordance with the 
accepted principles of interpretation, and the author does not betray the 
influence of a dogmatic interest to make the conception of the person of 
Christ presented in the fourth Gospel conform to other New Testament 
types of the same, or the rationalistic prepossession which seeks to bring 
it into accord with the “ humanitarian ” doctrine. With respect to the 
passage in the prologue, xai Oeds fv 6 Adyos, he concludes that “ eds is 
here emphatically prefixed because the stress of the thought lies upon the 
divine nature of the Logos, and is without the article because John will 
not absolutely identify 4 Adyos and 6 Oeds.” There is thus affirmed “a 
distinction of persons but an identity of essence, between the Logos and 
the Father.” It is consistent with the author’s recognition of the fact 
that the fourth Gospel distinctively emphasizes Christ’s subordination to, 
and dependence on, the Father, that he should affirm regarding the 
phrase “‘Son of God” as employed in it, that it does not carry “ the 
signification which it bears in the Trinitarian creed.” One of the results 
of the rigid application of the exegetical method on which Dr. Stevens is 
to be congratulated is his able and lucid refutation of the doctrine of 
Beyschlag and Wendt, that only an “ ethical ” Sonship of Christ is taught 
in the fourth Gospel, in connection with which they maintain that it does 
not teach his preéxistence. “Criticism,” he says, “can only avoid the 
conclusion that Jesus possessed the consciousness of having personally 
existed previous to his life on earth in an essential life-fellowship with 
God, . . . either by unnatural interpretations of the passages which speak 
of that relation or by discrediting the historical trustworthiness of the 
fourth Gospel.” This exegesis goes far enough to show, perhaps contrary 
to the author’s purpose, the irreconcilability of the synoptic and the Johan- 
nine christologies. The “unity” of doctrine in the New Testament can 
hardly stand against this scientific and unprejudiced interpretation. The 
next logical step is to the admission that the fourth Gospel represents a 
developed and unapostolic type of doctrine, unless one is prepared to 
discredit the synoptic record as not based upon a genuine apostolic 
tradition. 


ORELLO ConeE. 
Bucuret CoLLEece. 
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The King and the Kingdom: a study of the Four Gospels. 3 vols. 8vo. 
pp- xix, 331, 354, 340. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 


The anonymity of the author of “ The King and the Kingdom” does 
not stand in the way of our perceiving that he is an English Nonconform- 
ist of a very pronounced type. There would be little profit in speculating 
as to the particular fellowship to which he belongs, although it is evident 
that, had fortune so placed him, he would have felt at home among the 
first generation of American Unitarians. There is, however, in many 
parts of the work, a more modern flavor, which shows the author’s inter- 
est in the recent progress of biblical science and in present-day conditions 
of individual and social life. ; 

“The King and the Kingdom” is essentially a free interpretation of 
our canonical gospels by one who makes no pretension to scholarship, 
but only claims to have wrought in an earnest and truth-loving spirit. 
While his is not the self-confidence which despises learning, it cannot be 
doubted that a greater familiarity with existing surveys of the field of 
New Testament inquiry, and with the beaten paths which now traverse 
this field in every direction, would often have led him to state his eqnclu- 
sions with somewhat less positiveness. "What we most miss is that which 
we first look for in such a work — a handling of the subject in accord- 
ance with the best established principles of modern criticism. Having 
thus given expression to our measured disappointment, let us hasten to 
add that, tested by the only fair standard, its professed purpose, the work 
has many claims upon the attention of those who are prepared to echo its 
declaration of a theory long recognized as but inadequately true: “If 
the gospel histories are worth anything, they will be self-luminous, and 
by their own light alone should they be interpreted.” To our author this 
does not imply the discarding of all assistance, since, apart from the sev- 
eral versions of the gospels upon which his “study” is primarily based, 
certain exegetical and critical helps are constantly used. Alford is so 
frequently cited as to seem to have been almost the only commentator 
consulted, although his opinions upon points involving dogma are often 
vigorously combated, and sometimes with considerable shrewdness. Quo- 
tations are regularly made from the Revised Version of the Scriptures ; 
but Dr. Robert Young’s “The Holy Bible Literally and Idiomatically 
Translated,” —that is, translated verbatim and without any regard to 
English idiom, is evidently the form of Scripture most trusted. Perhaps 
we should not be surprised at the infrequency of references to recent 
critical literature excepting one or two of the most familiar authorities, 
since the author’s treatment of his subject is professedly so independent 
and self-centred. One poticeable feature of the work is its frequent cita- 
tion of various readings from several English versions ; but in this there 
js a marked lack of perspective, as much attention often being given to 
unimportant variations as to those seriously affecting the sense. 
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Slightly as the scholar may value a work constructed in the manner 
and upon the principles above noticed, even he cannot afford to lose sight 
of the fact that plain common sense, with little aid from the schoolmen, 
is often, through its very limitations, freed from the dangers of pedantry, 
and sometimes hits upon a truth which has long been hidden beneath the 
rubbish of mouldy scholarship or crushed beneath the incubus of the 
creeds. Not unfrequently does “The King and the Kingdom” insist 
upon letting the evangelists say just what they mean instead of being 
forced as they too often have been to utter nineteenth century views, 
We will state without criticism some of the more important conclusions 
arrived at. . 

The prevalent doctrine of the plenary inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment writers, involving their possession of “a supernatural power of 
arriving at truth and escaping error,” is, in our author’s view, to be re- 
jected, on the ground that the writers themselves put forth no such claim ; 
yet this position is not held to the disparagement of the “ authority” of 
Scripture. 

A miraculous element is, however, recognized as manifesting itself in 
the life of Jesus from the beginning, and no inclination is shown on the 
part of the writer to minimize or explain away any of its recorded marvels. 
When Matthew Arnold says that the evangelists *‘ are men who saw thau- 
maturgy in all that Jesus did,” our author would add, “ Certainly, because 
Jesus was always performing wonderful works.” No Christian apologist 
of the old school could ask for a more thoroughgoing statement than this : 
“In each of the four gospels the supernatural is so interwoven with the 
natural, that they must stand or fall together; not this or that particular 
miracle, but all the miracles throughout the narratives.” To miracle, 
however, the favorite new meaning is given which introduces such confu- 
sion into most modern discussions of the subject, i. e., something wrought 
“not... in opposition to the laws of nature, but by the operation of 
recondite laws of cause and effect familiar to the mind of Jesus, however 
strange and abnormal they might appear to the rest of mankind.” 

Not only are the stories of Matthew and Luke concerning the birth 
and infancy of John the Baptist and Jesus accepted as historically credi- 
ble, but the testimony of the prologue of the fourth Gospel to the preéx- 
istence of Jesus as the divine Logos is received as conclusive evidence, 
though asserting only his divinity and not his supreme deity, thus making 
him a, not the, Divine Being. The general question of the historical 
value of the Fourth Gospel is nowhere entertained. 

The eschatology of the writer leaves no place for the doctrine of eter- 
nal punishment, which he repeatedly protests against as both irrational 
and unseriptural. ‘“ Age-during,” from Young’s version, supplants “ ever- 
lasting” and “ eternal,” as the translation of aiwicos. 

The author finds nothing in the philosophy of spirit which leads him 
to doubt that Moses and Elijah actually appeared to Jesus and conversed 
with him upon the Mount of Transfiguration, precisely as stated by the 
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evangelists. Herein there is held to be no “infraction of the settled 
order of the universe,” since no limits can be assigned to the possibility 
of intercourse with departed spirits. Upon demoniacal possession Dean 
Alford is quoted at length and with approval, the view supported being 
that generally accounted “orthodox.” Along with this naturally goes 
the acceptance of the personality of the devil. 

The soteriology of the book, on the other hand, is very far from being 
“orthodox.” Its “plan of salvation” looks to the regeneration of hu- 
manity, not to the saving of individual human beings from an irrevoca- 
ble doom. 

The author’s earnest humanitarian spirit is manifest throughout his 
work, and this it is which will commend it to many who might not other- 
wise be especially attracted to it. What we find in the book to be most 
admirable is the evidence which stands forth upon every page that the 
writer has devoted himself unweariedly to the task of finding out for 
himself what is gospel truth. Such efforts are always eminently self- 
rewarding, whether the special results arrived at can stand the test of the 
soundest criticism, or the author’s effort must be looked upon only as 
being among the many present signs of a deep and wide-spread interest, 
outside of circles professedly theological, in the right interpretation of 
the magna charta of the Christian faith. 


Grorce L. Cary. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Lectures on the History of Philosophy. By G. W. F. Hecer. Trans- 
lated from the German by E. S. Haldane. In Three Volumes. Vol. I. pp. 
ix, 487. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 1892. 


Physiologists tell us that air containing more than one per cent of car- 
boniec acid gas is unfit for human respiration. A translation containing 
blunders in the proportion of at least one to every hundred sentences 
comes dangerously near to being unfit for human study. This is about 
the allowance Mr. Haldane gives us, besides a number of scarcely intelli- 
gible renderings. The work may be useful to those who want to skim 
through Hegel; but no one has any right to quote a statement as ema- 
nating from the great philosopher on the sole authority of this transla- 
tion. 

The original work, compiled by Hegel’s editors from several courses of 
lectures, is chiefly occupied with ancient philosophy, only one volume 
being reserved for medieval and modern thought. The first installment 
of the translation takes us down to the end of the minor Socratic schools. 
A General Introduction extending to over a hundred pages contains 
much that is interesting and suggestive. Hegel rightly viewed the his- 
tory of philosophy as a connected whole, proceeding according to certain 
laws of logical evolution. But he made the inevitable mistake of assum- 
ing that these must be the categories of his own dialectical system, and, 
with his usual ingenuity, he succeeded in apparently identifying the two. 
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Were his own philosophy true, the element of contingency inherent in 
all phenomena would negative the possibility of such an exact correspond- 
ence between thoughts and things, even when the things themselves are 
the thoughts of other thinkers; and, judged by the tribunal of history to 
which Hegel himself appeals, his philosophy is not true. Those very 
Germans, who, he says, were consecrated by Nature as guardians of phi- 
losophy, “ just as the Eumolpide at Athens had the conservation of the 
Eleusinian mysteries” (p. xii.), have long since repudiated him, and 
since the death of Professor Michelet, the editor of these lectures, there 
is not a Hegelian left in Germany. Nor is this all. Viewing the opin- 
ions of others through the prismatic spectacles of his own system, Hegel 
reads into them the special determinations of that system, and fails to 
bring out their true originality. Thus he misses the thoroughly materi- 
alistic character of the pre-Sophistic philosophers — a point which it was 
reserved for Zeller to demonstrate. On the other hand, his section on 
the Sophists is the gem of the whole work, and seems to have been the 
first important attempt ever made to vindicate that much maligned class 
of teachers. Wieland had, indeed, said something of the kind long be- 
fore, but so incidentally and with so little authority that his protest left 
the opinion of the learned unaltered. Hegel stands up not only for the 
moral excellence of the Sophistic doctrines, but also for their profound 
intellectual significance, finding in them a complete negation of the outer 
world as such, i. e., as existing apart from thought. This position is, ac- 
cording to him, a necessary stage in order to the conception of Nature as 
a phase of the absolute Idea. Here I think he was mistaken. The po- 
lemic of Protagoras and Gorgias against Nature was, in my opinion, dic- 
tated solely by practical considerations, by their dislike to a supposed 
natural morality as distinguished from social expediency. 

Another view of Hegel’s that has been made the subject of much dis- 
cussion is his apology for the condemnation of Socrates by the Athenian 
dicastery. It was, he holds, a case of legitimate self-defense on the part 
of the old customary, authoritative, objective morality holding its own 
against the new claims of private judgment. Both parties were right, in 
a way, and that was just what constituted the tragic force of their colli- 
sion. Subsequent inquiry has not confirmed the paradox. The latest 
historians of Greece and of Greek philosophy, Holm and Windelband, 
agree in thinking that the Athenian people were conscious of no such an- 
tithesis as Hegel imagines, that Socrates was condemned partly under a 
misapprehension of his real character, partly from sheer democratic envy 
and hatred of superior excellence. 

It may be noticed incidentally that Hegel’s whole theory of tragedy 
(derived, by the way, from Schiller), as essentially based on a conflict of 
moral motives, is quite mistaken, and involves a false interpretation of at 
least one drama. In the “Antigone” of Sophocles, to which Hegel here re- 
fers (Trans. p. 441), there is really no question of relative rights. Creon 
was altogether wrong in forbidding the burial of Polynices; and Antigone, 
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so far from acknowledging her error, as is implied by the garbled extract 
from her dying speech, — mistranslated, too, by Mr. Haldane, — declares 
with true Sophoclean irony that she will confess herself in the wrong for 
fulfilling a religious prescription wnless the gods avenge her death — 
which they actually and very speedily do. 


ALFRED W. BENN. 
FLORENCE. 


Prolegomena to the Study of Hegel’s Philosophy, and especially of his 
Logic. By Wimu1am Wattace, Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Oxford. Second Edition, revised and augmented. Mac- 
millan & Co. 

The Logic of Hegel. Translated from the Encyclopedia of the Philosophical 
Sciences. By the Same. Second Edition, revised and augmented. 
Professor G. Noel says: “La Philosophie de Hegel n’est certes pas 

inconnue en France, mais on peut dire qu’elle est mal connue. Nos phi- 

losophes pour la plupart dédaignent de l’étudier et nourrissent & son égard 
les plus étranges préventions.” Thesame may be said of America. But 
such lack of knowledge of Hegel’s philosophy is no longer excusable 
among us. Professor Wallace has done rather more than any other one 
man to open the way to a fair understanding of this philosophy. We 
can justly claim that he fairly introduces Hegel’s Philosophy to English 
readers in these two handsome and scholarly volumes and in a compan- 
ion volume giving a translation of the chief text of Hegel’s “ Philosophie 
des Geistes,” with prolegomena. But this is rather a reintroduction, the 
first two volumes being a revised and augmented edition of the same 
work published in one volume twenty-one years ago. In this edition, 
which is in much more convenient form, the “ Prolegomena” have been 
greatly increased in content, two thirds of which is new matter and in- 
tended “to supply an introduction to the study of Hegel especially his 

‘ Logic,’ and to philosophy in general.” The whole work is dedicated to 

Professor Jowett, at whose “ injunction” both editions were done. The 

“«Prolegomena’” are not given with the hope or intention of expounding 

the Hegelian system. They merely seek to remove certain obstacles, and 

to render Hegel less tantalizingly hard to those who approach him for 
the first time.” Professor Wallace takes as his introductory text Hegel’s 
saying, “the condemnation which a great man lays upon the world, is to 
force it to explain him,” and ‘applies it to Hegel himself. He realizes 
the great advance made in the study of German philosophy since his 
first edition, which might aptly have been described as “ a voice erying 
in the wilderness.” The “out-put” in philosophy by the Neo-Hegelians 
in England and America in the past twenty years has been remarka- 
ble; and one may find here a convincing reply to those who say that 

Hegel has long since been discredited and discarded in Germany. In 

the reaction against philosophy which occurred, from many causes, in the 

years succeeding 1848, Hegelianism suffered most severely simply because 
it was then the most prominent type of philosophy. 
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The “ Prolegomena”’ are divided into three Books: I. Outlooks and 
Approaches to Hegel; II. In the Porches of. Philosophy ; III. Logical 
Outlines. In Book I. the new matter is devoted to a brief survey of the 
progress of thought in Germany from 1775 to 1825, and especially to 
rectifying the scant justice done to Kant in the first edition. Professor 
Wallace gives us an admirable picture with a few vigorous touches, char- 
acterizing most fairly the thought of Hume, Jacobi, Herder, Kant, Fichte 
and Schelling, showing in particular, how they furnished the straw for 
Hegel’s bricks, and how their partial thoughts were incorporated as constit- 
uent factors in Hegel’s own system. 

Having done this admirable piece of work, before coming to the direct 
exposition of Hegel’s “ Logic,” the critic tarries in the “In the Porches 
of Philosophy,” to open to us many of its hundred-gated avenues. Here 
he seeks to give us a general view of the Hegelian position, critically dis- 
cussing less philosophic points of view. The reader will not complain 
that he keeps us wandering too long and deviously in the porches, as he 
will find them opening directly into the city of the Queen. Here the 
important new chapters are xv. on “The Two Ages of Reason” and xviii. 
and xxiv. on “The Range of Persorality” and “ From Substance to 
Subject,” as well as chapter xvii. on “ Methods Artificial and Natural.” 
Chapter xv. gives a very just and generous estimate of the thought of 
the Aufklirung or “ Age of Reason,” and shows how poetry, literature 
and the historical method in all departments of study were genuine 
handmaids to philosophy in setting forth a more concrete conception of 
Reason, as the slow work of concrete experience in the various nations 
and classes of social humanity, rather than the mere obiter dicta of a 
small denationalized class of self-styled “advanced thinkers.” In the 
chapters on “The Range of Personality” and “From Substance to 
Subject,” Professor: Wallace takes us to the heights of philosophy and 
nullifies the criticisms against Hegel on the score of real personality in 
man and God. Hegel’s whole philosophy is polemical against all forms 
that put impersonal Substance in place of a personal Subject as the 
Supreme Reality. The chapter on “‘ Methods Artificial and Natural” 
gives a fair and generous estimate of the historical method, the mechani- 
eal and chemical methods and especially a trenchant criticism of the 
method of induction as set forth by J. S. Mill, and ends by setting 
forth the method of development as that of all real life and of “ that 
supreme product of. historical progress, the spirit and system of philo- 
sophy.” Book III., “ Logical Outlines,” brings us at last to the actual 
work of Hegel and is specifically expository of the “ Logic,” covering the 
critical exposition in a somewhat briefer and less able way than Dr. W. 
T. Harris does in his volume on Hegel’s Logic in “ Griggs’s Philosophi- 
cal Classics.” 

On the whole these two volumes of Professor Wallace are the best Eng- 
lish text-book on Hegel extant, though not the ideal one. The separa- 
tion of the “ Prolegomena” from the translation of the text is perhaps the 
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chief defect. If, at least, those parts of the “ Prolegomena” which are 
directly expository of the text were interjected in their proper places, 
(bracketed into the text) the assistance rendered the student would be 
much greater. Commentary, analysis and elucidation current with the 
text, with apt footnotes, might all be put into one good sized volume. 
But it is ungracious to suggest an improvement of this great work. The 
translation in this second edition has been much improved. I do not 
believe there is any person capable of giving us a better one, though I still 
think it unfortunate that Professor Wallace should continue to use the 
term “notion” as a translation of the key-word of Hegel — Begriff. 
“Concept” is just as good, “ self-comprehension ” is better and perhaps 
“ self-activity” is the best rendering of this term, as Dr. Harris main- 
tains. 

Our space allows us only to refer the reader to the “ Prolegomena” 
for the discussions of such questions as these: What is Hegel’s “ Logie ” ? 
What is its relation to formal Logie and to the Sciences? What is its 
relation to Epistemology and Ontology? What is Hegel’s dialectical 
method? On the whole Professor Wallace answers them rightly and 
well. In these two volumes he has done a lasting work, deserving the 
warm thanks of all students of philosophy. The publishers have given 
them to us in a very convenient and attractive form. 

J. MacsBriwe STERRETT. 

Cotumpian Universiry, WAsnHinetTon, D. C. 


Ethic: Demonstrated in Geometrical Order and Divided into Five 
Parts. Translated from the Latin of Benepict Spinoza by W. Hale 
White; translation revised by Amelia Hutchinson Sterling, M.A. Second 
edition, revised and corrected, with new preface. Macmillan & Co. 
Pp. ev, 297. 1894. 


If the “ Essay” of Locke represents the point from which philosophy 
starts, the “ Ethics” of Spinoza represents, according to Hegel, “ the 
essential beginning of all philosophizing. . . . When one begins to phi- 
losophize, one must first of all be a Spinozist.” This volume will be 
found by the student unfamiliar with Latin a most efficient aid in taking 
this first step. The first edition of this translation was published in 
1883 as the twenty-first volume in Triibner’s “ English and Foreign Phi- 
losophical Library.” In the present edition the translation has been 
revised, we are told, with the help of Miss Sterling. On comparing the 
translation in several places with that of Willis on the one side and the 
Latin original on the other, we have found the advantage of accuracy 
always lies with the White translation. 

The great superiority of this edition over the earlier is found, how- 
ever, in the preface of one hundred and five pages which replaces a much 
shorter one in the first edition. This preface gives a valuable account 
of Spinoza’s earlier writings, especially of the “Tractatus Theologico- 
Politicus,” which is considered at some length. Finally an analysis of 
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the “ Ethics ” is given, which the reader‘approaching the study of Spinoza 
will find helpful. 

In this preface little attention is paid to some of the vexed questions 
in regard to the meaning of the “ Ethics.” Indeed, the author writes 
rather as an enthusiastic student of Spinoza than as a critic. He says 
frankly that he “does not pretend to understand the whole of Spinoza,” 
and_ that “so far as he can make out, nobody has fully understood him.” 
While he avoids, for the most part, the discussion of controverted points, 
he develops clearly and forcibly the thought of Spinoza so far as the 
most prominent aspects of his system are concerned. So far as these 
have an ethical bearing they are discussed with special interest. Spinoza’s 
doctrine in regard to sin excites in the translator warm admiration. A 
brief extract will best illustrate his spirit and his style. ‘The desert of 
the wrong-doer is henceforth discovered to be nothing more than the 
desert to be set right. We have indeed advanced a little upon Spinoza’s 
lines since his day. We have in the oddest manner selected one passion, 
that for strong drink, and have declared it to be an effect for which we 
are not always to imprison, but one which we are to cure by constant and 
tender care. . . . Spinoza, it will be observed, was distinctly led to speak 
of human nature in the way in which he thought it, because he thought 
of God in a certain way. It is a remarkable instance of the effect which 
a metaphysical doctrine can have upon daily life” (p. lxxix). Whether 
we fully agree or not, it is pleasant and helpful to have the work of 
Spinoza treated, not nferely as if it were a system to be studied, and, 
perhaps, to be examined upon, but as something that came warm from 
the life of the author, and as something that we must take into the 
account in the problems of our daily life. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


An Essay concerning Human Understanding. By Jonn Locke. Collated 
and annotated, with prolegomena, biographical, critical and historical, by 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER, Emeritus Professor of Logic and Meta- 
physics in the University of Edinburgh. Two volumes, pp. exl, 526 and 
495. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1894: New York, Macmillan & Co. 
Philosophy has advanced beyond the position of Locke, has risen above 

it, burrowed beneath it and explored behind it. Yet this position re- 

mains; and the higher and more profound philosophies cannot leave it 
out of the account, for itis that of common sense in the every day use 
of these words, that of the, philosophically speaking, unregenerate man, 
and consequently that from which all philosophy must take its start. 

From this point of view its failures are no less important than its suc- 

cesses. Thus Professor Fraser says of Locke: “The strong, unspecu- 

lative common sense, which was his congenial element, with the conse- 
quent inadequacy and incoherence of his philosophical outcome, has so 
stimulated thought, through controversy-and otherwise, that the history 
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of philosophy since the -‘ Essay’ appeared, may be said to be a history 
of the criticism to which it has given rise, and of the new points of view 
to which it has thus conducted ” (vol. i. p. 10). 

We are grateful to the publishers and the editor of an edition of 
Locke’s great “ Essay” which leaves little to be desired. The size is 
convenient, the pages are attractive and the editor furnishes whatever 
may be necessary for the thorough understanding of the work. We 
have, first, the story of Locke’s uneventful life. This is followed by an 
expository and critical examination of the “ Essay,” which develops care- 
fully its fundamental principles, and examines these in the light of a 
higher philosophy. In the brief historical sketch we see how the ideal- 
ism of Berkeley and the skepticism of Hume both took their start from 
Locke’s “ Essay.” It is interesting to notice how these opposite tenden- 
cies, that were held firmly in the leash by Locke, rushed forth upon their 
respective paths after his controlling hand was withdrawn. 

A possible ill effect of these Prolegomena may be feared, —that they 
are so clear and full, that many readers may think it not worth while to 
go further and attack the “ Essay ” itself. Those who resist this temp- 
tation will find the editor still with them. There is hardly a page with- 
out a note, and there are two or three notes to a page more often than 
one only. These notes explain, compare and criticise the statements of 
Locke. The criticism at times seems almost too unrelenting; as in the 
First Book for example, where at every turn the fallacy that lurked in 
Locke’s notion of the theory of innate ideas is pointed out. One ques- 
tions whether it would not be as well if this had been indicated once for 
all, and the reader then left to detect it for himself in the varying forms 
of Locke’s statements. 

Now and then we notice what seems to us a slight misapprehension of 
Locke’s position. On page 55, for instance, of the first volume, in re- 
gard to a statement of Locke, the note says: “ This introduces a new 
and irrelevant question, about the rationale of authority,” when the 
“irrelevant question” seems to us to be not at all in the author’s thought. 
Such rare’misapprehensions of Locke’s meaning, if we are right in con- 
sidering them as such, concern mere incidental matters and affect little 
the value of the work. 

Despite the critical attitude often taken, the editor cannot be suspected 
of undervaluing the importance of Locke’s “Essay.” He tell us that 
“ Locke inaugurated the modern epistemological era, characteristic of 
philosophy in the eighteenth century, which culminated in Kant, — the 
reaction against medizval dogmatism of authority, and against the ab- 
stract ontology of Spinoza and the physical materialism of Hobbes” (vol. 
i. p. lv). It might be fancied that written as it is from the standpoint 
of plain common sense, Locke’s “Essay” ought to be at least easily 
understood, and that thus such a commentary as this would hardly be 
needed. Professor Fraser says truly, however, that the very effort “to 
avoid scholastic terms, combined with vacillation and want of precise 
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connotation in the use of some of the most important words, have made 
the ‘Essay ’ the puzzle of commentators and critics” (vol. i. p. 12). 

It is to be hoped that the publication of this attractive edition of the 
“ Essay ” will revive an interest in a work so stimulating in itself, and so 
important in the history of philosophy. 


C. C. Everett. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


An Enquiry concerning the Human Understanding, and an Enquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals. By Davin Hume. Reprinted 
from the posthumous edition of 1777 and edited, with an introduction, com- 
parative tables of contents and an analytical index, by L. A. Selby-Bigge, 
M. A. Fellow and Lecturer of University College. Oxford, at the Claren- 
don Press. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


With the works just noticed may well be associated this edition of one 
of the most important publications of a writer who would make the phi- 
losophy of Spinoza impossible and who would strike away the ground 
from under even the common-sense position of Locke. In the develop- 
ment of philosophy Hume ‘occupies a most important place. Having 
given rise to a school following him more or less closely in England, he 
became, also, the occasion of the later movement in German Philosophy 
beginning with Kant. It is thus by no accident that he stands at the 
parting of the ways. Taken by itself, also, his work is extremely inter- 
esting. We welcome therefore this attempt to create an interest in him, 
and to meet the interest already existing. In this publication the editor 
attempts very little discussion or explanation of Hume’s reasoning. He 
aims to put the material into such a shape that the reader may obtain 
the clearest results with the least labor. He occupies himself chiefly 
with the comparison of the work before us with Hume’s earlier publica- 
tion, the “ Treatise of Human Nature.” This comparison is extremely 
thorough, and will be found most useful to any who care to make a 
careful study of the writings of “a philosopher who,” as the editor well 
says, “at his greatest is very great indeed.” The book is in other re- 
spects a very convenient one and fully carries out the promises of the 
title-page. It should be added that the same editor and publishers have 
already issued an edition of the “ Treatise of Human Nature,” and who- 
ever purchases the one would do well to take the other also. 


C. C. Everett. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


The Primitive Saints and the See of Rome. By. F.@W. Putter, of the 
Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. Longmans, Green & Co. 


The Primitive Church and the See of Peter. By the Rev. Luxe Rivine- 
TON, M. A. Magdalen College, Oxford. Longmans, Green & Co. 


The titles of these two books indicate another duel in that unending 
conflict in which the Anglican advocate seeks to prove that he is the only 
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true Catholic and the Roman Catholic seeks to prove that he is the only 
true Christian. The debate is essentially partisan, though nominally 
historical. It deals in the material of history, indeed, but with a small 
measure of the historical temper, though the personal animus of the two 
treatises is not as acerb as one usually finds in such personal controversy. 
That the controversy is personal, as well as ecclesiastical, appears at 
once. Mr. Rivington, one of the principals in this duel, was an Anglican 
priest, but is now in full feather as a member of the Roman communion. 
He is much trusted as a sounder of all the shallows of the Anglican pre- 
tension, and is put forward to defend the Catholic faith as held at Rome, 
and his treatise has the endorsement of the censor deputatus: “ Nihil 
Obstat. Sydney F. Smith, S. J.” Mr. Rivington has not only the 
approval of the Jesuit censor for his work ; it is launched by an intro- 
duction from the hand of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, 
Vaughan. The purpose of the book is not only to invalidate the claims 
of the Anglicans, but to call in question radically “the lawful indepen- 
dence of national churches.” It is proposed to set forth anew the 
position taken by Peckham, Archbishop of Canterbury, in his letter to 
Edward I. as the true attitude of the Church of England, displayed in 
the teaching of the primitive church. This position is briefly stated 
in the proposition “that in the conflicts that had arisen in England 
between the church and state, nothing could avail to set things right 
except the state of things in which Catholic emperors bent before (1) the 
decrees of the sovereign pontiffs, (2) the statutes of councils, (3) the 
sanctions of the orthodox fathers. And in regard to the first, the Sover- 
eign Lord of all gave authority to the decrees of the sovereign pontiffs 
when he said to Peter in the Gospel of St. Matthew, “‘ Whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven” (p. 381). 

This is an example of the use of history, scripture and common sense 
which pervades this work and the class to which it belongs. It puts into 
the hands of such organizations as the American Protective Association 
(A. P. A.) the weapons which become instruments of religious and polit- 
ical persecution. The only possible purpose that can be served, by Mr. 
Rivington’s book is to justify the secession of men of his mental aptitudes 
from Protestantism, and to strengthen the convictions of such Roman 
Catholics as are still in the attitude of inquiry and need the confirma- 
tion of their text-books by the censors of the Society of Jesus. 

Mr. Fuller, the Cowley father, with whom Mr. Rivington associates 
Canon Bright, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford, in 
his answer, would say, that another use of such argument is to be seen 
in calling out the statements of the Anglican position as that of true 
Catholics, which he finds it necessary to set forth in “The Primitive 
Saints and the See of Rome.” So far as partisan use of material is con- 
cerned his book in no way differs from that of Mr. Rivington. They are 
both alike oblivious of the nice regard for chronology, without which 
all conclusions historical are invalidated. For instance, Mr. Puller 
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launches into generalizations respecting the early organization of the 
church, and immediately proceeds to illustrate his position by the case 
of St. Cyprian and the conflicts of the sees of Carthage and Rome, as 
if the organization of the early church began in the third century with 
the controversy bequeathed to the see of Carthage by Tertullian and 
perpetuated by his disciple Cyprian. With men of this type a century 
or two does not much matter. One of them is reported to have said: 
“T want to hear nothing of primitive Christianity until the church has 
determined what it ought to be!” or words to that effect. This is not 
the attitude of those noble scholars of the English church, Stubbs, Hatch 
and Lightfoot, whose work in the field of church history in England 
leaves nothing to be desired more brilliant and scientific in treatment. 
But such men are not “ authority ” for that small group who are intent 
upon ignoring the Tudor defenders of the faith in the Church of England. 

The use of “scripture proof” for historical fact is not a lost art to 
men of this group. Mr. Puller quotes with equal confidence from all 
documents in the scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, to maintain 
a statement of fact by an appeal to “the word of God.” The higher 
criticism is an unconsidered trifle with these writers. They use scrip- 
ture texts to load their cannon, as hard-driven artillerymen have some- 
times to use scrap-iron, nails and slugs in default of solid shot. To hurl 
at an opponent detached bits of scripture is to forget that it has been 
ordained that a thing small enough for a projectile is not large enough 
for a foundation stone. No good historical results can be reached by 
the methods pursued by either Mr. Puller or Mr. Rivington. The great 
historical experts in church history in modern England referred to, or 
the Catholics, Dillinger and Hefele, or the Protestants, Harnack, Weiz- 
sicker and Schiirer, should be made the models of these two controver- 
sialists whose works represent only eddies of contention in the main stream 
of history. They cannot be said to add anything to the volume of the 
stream itself. Or, to change the figure, they are. like two kaleidoscopes 
held in the hands of different children; in each of the instruments the 
bits of glass and pebbles are identical, but as each observer turns his 
instrument he gets a new figure different from the other. But in neither 
is there so much a demonstration of fact as a curious example of the 
multiplication of effects by triangular reflection. In the study of history 
— ecclesiastical or other — one fact is worth any number of reflections. 

Tuomas R. Sricer. 
Burrawo, N. Y. 


Theism as Grounded in Human Nature Historically and Critically 
Handled. Being the Burnett lectures for 1892 and 1893. By Witit1am 
L. Davipson, M. A., LL.D. London and New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1893. 


This book contains twelve lectures which were delivered in two 
courses of six each. The earlier course would appear to be introductory 
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to the second. It treats of theistic doubt, human nature, agnosti- 
cism and theism in general. The treatment of these themes is, as the 
title of the book implies, largely critical and historical. The author is 
apparently dt home in the literature of the topics which he discusses, 
both ancient and modern. He writes clearly, and his treatment of his 
antagonists is fair and courteous. 

The first two lectures present brief statements of the analysis of hu- 
man nature as given by philosophers, from Plato down, concluding with 
the view of religion in its relations to the fundamental faculties of the 
spirit, as developed by some of the more prominent of these. A basis 
for the treatment of the general theme is thus reached. Next comes a 
consideration of the Agnostic objections to religious belief. Here the 
argument does not always go much beneath the surface, and would 
sometimes be more edifying to believers than helpful to doubters. I 
will give rather an extreme example of this method of reasoning. We 
are told in Chapter V. that God is a necessity of human nature. This 
is shown from the fact that the idea of God inevitably arises in man, 
as we see in history; and, further, by the fact that this idea “is on the 
line of what is highest and purest in existence,” and because “ it has stimu- 
lated men to the practice of righteousness.” Several objections to- this 
position are considered, among them the assertion that men in civil- 
ized lands have outgrown religion. This objection, we are told, has 
been urged by Huxley, Renan, and Comte. I refer to the discussion to 
show how this particular objection is met. From the three writers 
referred to, our author selects Comte to be specially considered. He 
treats briefly of the three stages which Comte assumes to be those of 
historical progress in all lines of human thought. He says very well that 
these so-called stages simply “represent the three great questions that 
the human mind is ever putting regarding things.” “They are, and 
all along have been, contemporaneous. . . . Metaphysics is an inde- 
structible fact in human nature. . . . It was by the most sublime meta- 
physics that St. Augustine developed the first truths of Religion. . . 
Religion is not less real or less intense to us than it was to our ancestors, 
nor is it less widely diffused to-day than it once was. ... The great 
religious ferment which we see going on all over the civilized world,” 
and the interest which men take in religious controversy, testify to the 
perennial hold which religion has on men. 

This is substantially all the reply that our author makes to Huxley, 


Renan and Comte. The discussion of the metaphysical stage is that of - 


a side issue, if not of an outgrown one; and there is therefore no occa- 
sion for us to raise the question whether or not the term “ metaphysics ” 
is used here in the same sense in which Comte used it. To the position 
of the three writers referred to a simple denial is made, and that is the 
end of the matter. There is no attempt to explain the grave facts which 
give, at least, a certain plausibility to their contention. Dr. Davidson 
seems not to know that there are any such facts. He offers no analysis 
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of human nature which should show that religion is for it a necessity. 
There is simply the statement that men have had religion in the past, 
that it has helped in human progress, and that it is as intense and as 
widely diffused to-day as ever it was. : 

The first course of lectures closes with a discussion of “ The Idea of 
God as Psychologically Determined.” The second series discusses the- 
ism in relation to the psychological elements that had been reached by 
the investigations in the earlier portions of the work, and we have pre- 
sented for our consideration emotional theism, ethical theism and intel- 
lectual theism. Much of the discussion in these lectures has its interest 
in itself, rather than in its direct relation to theological questions. The 
last chapter is in many respects the best in the book. The fact that the 
unity of the universe must be a spiritual unity is clearly and strongly put. 


C. C. Evererr. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


Life in Ancient Egypt. Described by Apotr Erman. Translated by 
Helen M. Tirard. 8vo. pp. xii, 570. London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 1894. 


To-day the involuntary question about a theory or a book concerns the 
person, ability and qualifications of its propounder or author. The num- 
ber of those competent to write such a book as the present is small. It 
requires more than the ability to explain pictures and mural decorations : 
Wilkinson did that long ago, and his subsequent editors have improved 
on his work. The man who would make old Egypt live again must 
have a large fund of “ dry-as-dust ” erudition without himself being dry, 
must read the memorials of the history, must be well acquainted with the 
extent and content of the native literature on stone and papyrus, on pot- 
sherd and wood, must know the native modes of thought and varieties of 
belief, and must be shrewd to gather information in bits and fragments 
from out-of-the-way corners and hidden or unnoticed sources. Another 
qualification must also be his: the ability to perceive that there is a 
movement and a development in Egyptian customs and ways, and a con- 
sciousness that stagnation was by no means the characteristic of life along 
the Nile. 

These qualifications and others belong to Professor Erman. He uni- 
formly makes the corresponding impressions upon his students, among 
whom a few Americans have been found. By them all he is regarded as 
a man of remarkable insight possessed of a grammatical instinct and a 
keenness of perception equaled in few. Withal he is eminently honest, 
never attempting to impose half-knowledge upon his hearers as though it 
were the genuine thing. That this view is held by others as well as by 
his students is evidenced by the fact that he is the acknowledged head of 
the “ grammatical school of Egyptology ” for which Berlin has become 
noted, and furthermore by the fact that he was made the successor of the 
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famous Lepsius and raised to a regular professorship over the head of 
Brugsch himself. His name was made when he issued his “ Neuigyp- 
tische Grammatik ” in 1880, and his fame has grown during the inter- 
vening years. His “ Aegyptische Grammatik” relating to the language 
in its earlier forms, issued in 1894 and at once translated by one of his 
American pupils, gives us at last a reliable treatise upon this more diffi- 
cult subject. 

Of the desirability of such a work as the present little need be said. 
Wilkinson’s large volumes are still valuable in so faras they depend on 
the illustrations, but the author’s lack of acquaintance with the hiero- 
glyphics, excusable at the time, has been compensated for only in part by 
the notes of his more accomplished editors. Maspero’s “ Life in Ancient 
Egypt and Assyria” and his “ Egyptian Archeology,” the latter admir- 
ably translated by Amelia B. Edwards, are excellent and learned, but 
they are necessarily limited in their scope. Of Perrot and Chipiez’ work 
on Egyptian art it is unnecessary to speak. 

It has been a matter of surprise that Erman’s work has not been 
translated sooner. For seven years it has waited, but it has found a good 
translator at last. No doubt, fault may be found at points, particularly 
in the minor or technical details where an intimate knowledge of the sub- 
ject is required even more than a working knowledge of German; but, 
on the whole, the work is incomparably better done than is the case with 
many machine-made translations with which the English reading public 
has been tortured. The translator has, however, done the author an in- 
justice when she says in the preface that “ Herr Erman wishes to inform 
his English readers that he is fully aware that many alterations might be 
introduced into his work to bring it into accord with the results of recent 
research, but he feels that these alterations would only affect details and 
not the scope of the book.” That the “alterations” would be exceed- 
ingly few is evidenced by the fact that only additions are cited by way 
of example, and by the fact that the past seven years have been prolific 
of new finds within the field of Egyptian archeology. But while these 
would have swelled the book or have caused the displacement of some 
less important things, there is no evidence that they would have necessi- 
tated any material elimination of matter not in “accord with the results 
of later research.” 

The volume is not and does not pretend to be exhaustive. The author 
conceived it to some extent as a supplement to the volumes of Wilkinson. 
But it is entirely independent of that work, though it forms a necessary 
complement to it, being written with the knowledge conferred by the 
ability to read the hieroglyphic and other writing of the Egyptians as 
well as by a careful study of the scenes depicted on the walls of tomb 
and temple. At one point improvement was undoubtedly possible in 
order to give the work a more popular cast, without affecting its scien- 
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ters, inverted commas and unwonted spellings of names that have a more 
or less recognized English form, as well as of others which should be ac- 
climated, are an offense to the eye. To be sure the task is not an easy 
one, but the scientific instinct of the author might have been satisfied if 
the exact native form had been depicted in a special glossary in English 
letters with all the precision of which the printer's case is capable. The 
work might thus have been made the basis for a uniform system of spell- 
ing, a great desideratum. On the other hand, it is a mercy that we have 
been spared the barbarous spelling of many British books on Egypt. 

To show the scope of the work it is scarcely necessary to do more than 
indicate the subjects of the successive chapters. The time covered is 
that down to the nineteenth dynasty, the period that is more strictly 
Egyptian and for the most part uninfluenced by outside nations. The 
land and people, their history and political government, the king and his 
court, the political conditions of the people, the administration of jus- 
tice, family life and the house, dress, recreations and religion, the cult of 
the dead, science, literature, art and crafts, agriculture, traffic, trade and 
war, constitute the list of topics with which the author deals. Each one 
of them he illumines with the light of historical research and patient in- 
vestigation. The hand of the student and the eye of the sympathetic 
yet shrewd observer are apparent in every line, and those who are inter- 
ested in the subject, but who are cut off from the original by lack of 
acquaintance with the German, are to be congratulated upon having such 
a work as that of Professor Erman made so easily and delightfully acces- 
sible. 


CuHARLEs R. GILLETT. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Life of Christ as Represented in Art. By Freperic W. Farrar, 
D.D., F. R. S. With Numerous Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 489. New York : 
Macmillan & Co. 1894. 


Were we to judge this book solely in view of the mbdest claim which 
its author makes in his preface, we should commend it for its suggestive- 
ness, its clear style and its admirable arrangement of the subject-matter. 
Archdeacon Farrar has indicated in a pleasing manner what he regards 
as “the influences upon Christian Art, of the faithful or unfaithful, the 
pure or superstitious, the deeply devout or the wholly undevout, feelings 
of the epochs and the artists by whom it was produced.” While he has 
desired “to enhance, in readers to whom the subject may be unfamiliar, 
an intelligent appreciation of great works of art,” the motive which 
prompted him to write has been the wish “to illustrate the thoughts about 
religion, and especially about our Saviour Jesus Christ, of which art has 
epitomized the ever-varying phases.” 

A purpose, however, so general and so ambitious, was almost sure to 
defeat itself. In these days when all knowledge is specialized to the last 
degree, one makes a bold venture who strives to be at the same time, and 
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in the same book, the historian of Christian art, the art critic and the 
theologian. As a history of the representation of Christ in art, the work 
before us is incomplete ; as a criticism of painting (for the book deals 
almost exclusively with this single branch of the fine arts) it is faulty 
and inadequate ; while, in its treatment from a theological point of view 
of great phases of religious thought it is often sketchy and unsatisfactory. 
Such books as those of Kugler, Burckhardt, Wornum, Crowe and Caval- 
easelle and Woermann and Woltmann — to say nothing of the numerous 
valuable books which we have on the art of the Renaissance and on the 
works of individual artists — make a new history of Christian art super- 
fluous. To be more specific: the general reader who wishes to study the 
art of the catacombs will do better to go at once to the admirable volumes 
of Northcote and Brownlow than to content himself with Archdeacon 
Farrar’s treatment of this interesting theme. He will find these Roman 
Catholic authorities as impartial and fair-minded as any Anglican writers ; 
while from their wider survey and more detailed treatment of this field 
of inquiry, he will be able to draw his own inferences as to the historical 
lessons which are taught. The chapters in Canon Farrar’s book that 
deal with the Virgin Mary, who, the author tells us, “ occupies a vast 
space in Christian art,” are a poor substitute for such works as Mrs. 
Jameson’s “ Legendary Art” and “ Legends of the Madonna” and such 
special monographs as Gruyer’s “ Les Vierges de Raphael” and Miintz’ 
6 Raphael, sa Vie, son CEuvre et son Temps.” This is not saying that 
our author has not given us, either in his own words, or in those of his 
favorite art critics, ifteresting deseriptions of many famous paintings of 
the Madonna; but as students of Christian art we look for a more com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject and are more aggravated by our 
author’s omissions than assisted by his discussions. It would be well, we 
think, to have left out these chapters altogether, and so have made room 
for a more extended account of the art representations of the life and 
ministry of Jesus. In this section of the book the omissions are many 
and notable. Not only are the works of such modern painters as Doré, 
Bida, Munkagsy and Carl Miiller passed over without mentjon, but 
famous pictures of scenes in the life of Christ from the hands of artists 
like Giotto, Palma, Leonardo da Vinci, Botticelli and other Italian 
painters are not even referred to. This is the more noticeable in the 
case, for example, of Giotto’s “ Christ before Caiaphas;” because in this 
painting there is a mingled strength and sweetness in the face of Christ 
(a “ supremely fine face,” our American artist Cole calls it) which makes 
this part of the picture one of the few ideal portraitures of Jesus that 
transcend all criticism. 

Archdeacon Farrar’s chapters on “ The Suffering Christ,” “The Cruci- 
fixion ” and “The Last Judgment ” will be most acceptable to all who 
share his view of Christ as one who was neither a suffering victim nor a 
pitiless judge, but “the Lord of life and emancipation and illimitable 
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hope.” But our enjoyment of our author’s ‘vigorous polemic in these 
closing chapters is marred by his partial estimate of the character of 
Michel Angelo and by his arraignment of the painter Orcagna for a 
“Last Judgment” which the best critics regard as the work of other 
artists. 

This book may be read with profit by those who will fill up the gaps 
in its history, use its art criticism as suggestive (when not provocative) 
and follow its stimulating discussion of religious themes into depths which 
are here uncovered rather than explored. The illustrations of the text 
are, with a few exceptions, altogether unworthy of the subject and 
wholly inexcusable in view of the recent progress which has been. made 
in the art of book engraving. The verbal index is incomplete and in 
some instances misleading. Such blunders as the reference to Stillman’s 
* Old Italian Masters” as “ Stedman’s” indicate the carelessness of a 
hasty preparation for the press. 


Henry G. SPAULDING. 
Newton, Mass. 


Cardinal Manning. By Artuur Wottaston Hutton, M. A. New York 
and Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 260. 


The two greatest figures among English-speaking Catholics — two of 
the greatest in the ranks of modern Catholicism — for nearly a half cen- 
tury were Cardinal Newman and Cardinal Manning. They were both 
sturdy Englishmen, born near the beginning of this century and dying a 
few months apart in the last decade. They were both bred within the 
Anglican fold, and educated at Oxford, and both‘migrated to Rome in 
quest of religious peace. They were unlike in the range and quality of 
their minds : Newman was poetic, academic and mystical, while Manning 
was literal, practical and administrative. Both became leaders of men, 
but each ina way of his own, the former making his influence felt among 
scholars, the latter creating a great number of institutions. Both reached 
practically the same religious position, but by different paths: Newman, 
attracted by the glamor of ancient traditions, was led to Rome in search 
for authority ; Manning, impressed by the vastness and grandeur of the 
papal organization, was carried to the same goal by his search for unity. 
Both served the Mother Church with great loyalty and distinguished 
gifts, and together they wrought a profound change of opinion through- 
out Great Britain towards Catholics, compelling universal respect and 
even a wide-spread appreciation of a faith which had been the object of 
suspicion and hatred. Each, in his way, brought many converts to her 
altars, — Newman by the subtlety of his intellect and the charm of his 
personality, and Manning by the intensity of his convictions and the 
worth of his humanitarian enterprises. Newman had a finer and a rarer 
genius, but Manning put his stamp upon English affairs in a much larger 
degree. The “ Apologia” of the former will be read longer than any 
page from the pen of Manning, but the institutions created by the latter 
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will make a much larger and more permanent contribution to the civiliza- 
tion of Great Britain. These lines of comparison and contrast between 
the two men have been traced out with great clearness and fairness by 
Mr. Hutton; and he has not held back the facts which show the coldness, 
at times almost dislike, which came between these great ecclesiastics, 
though this part of the story is told with tact and becoming delicacy. 

The Anglican church had reason to mourn its loss of two such giants, 
and yet even a radical in religion who has little in common with these 
cardinals may well rejoice over certain substantial results of their life- 
work, — results of which they doubtless took no note, and which they 
would hardly have considered praiseworthy. Aside from their contribu- 
tions to the general spiritual life of the race, aside from the laurels which 
they won for the Catholic church, they made a great contribution, how- 
ever unconsciously, to the spirit of religious liberality. They helped 
Englishmen to conquer their prejudices ; they taught all men how dif- 
ferences of faith may coexist with pure life and noble piety ; and they 
showed once for all, that a change of religious opinion does not necessa- 
rily mean intellectual decay or moral degradation. These were lessons 
well worth the teaching in the most illustrious manner. The religious 
climate of the world is much more tolerant and appreciative bechuse of 
their lives. Though it was not their intention, in a large and very real 
way they worked mightily for the cause of religious liberality. The 
admiration which they compelled from their brother Englishmen of dif- 
ferent faiths was a great object-lesson in the truest and most needful 
eatholicity. 

Mr. Hutton has written a very interesting and useful little book. In 
ten chapters, he tells, in a clear style and a broad spirit, the story of 
Cardinal Manning’s education and early work as an English clergyman ; 
of his migration—a happily chosen word to describe his ecclesiastical 
change —to the Catholic Church ; of his labors as archbishop of West- 
minster; of his prominence at the Vatican; of his earnest advocacy of 
the dogma of papal infallibility ; and of his noble efforts on the world’s 
wider stage, in behalf of temperance, education and philanthropies of 
every kind. Those who may care but little for Manning as an ecclesias- 
tic, will be glad to read Chapters VII. and VIII. which describe his la- 
bors as a man for his fellow-men. He was in these respects a modern 
Catholic, filled with the sentiment of humanity and the spirit of demo- 
cracy, —a far more valuable exponent of Catholicism than such a man as 
Newman; for the Catholic Church, capable of almost infinite modifica- 
tions in spirit and organization, must win its victories in the future along 
these lines, and it must reshape its policies in these directions to keep its 
leadership. Cardinal Manning was fully alive to the magnitude of the 
social problems pressing for solution. In some respects, he was a demo- 
erat working in an ecclesiastical harness; he became almost a socialist, 
tempered with zeal for the church. How freely he associated with all 
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sorts and conditions of men; how much he went among the poor and 
studied their conditions; how he made himself an example of total absti- 
nence to encourage temperance ; how heartily —a rare if not an un- 
known thing for Catholic clergymen in England to do before his time 
— he joined in meetings and agitations, with Jew, Agnostic and Protes- 
tant, in behalf of all great public reforms is well told by Mr. Hutton. 
As we read, our admiration kindles, and we feel that it was good that 
such a man lived. 

A larger and fuller biography than this will come in time, as the au- 
thor intimates; but this is a piece of work well done and well worth the 
doing. Its spirit is much to be commended, and it indicates the day- 
spring of that day which is now dawning. Mr. Hutton does not write ina 
critical or in an apologetic tone. It is difficult to detect his own religious 
views as we turn his pages. He sets himself to tell the story of Man- 
ning’s life with simple truthfulness, and, indulging in neither praise nor 
censure, he allows the character portrayed to make its own impression. 

Cardinal Manning, though a very modern man in his social instincts, 
had no eye for the new universe uncovered by science, or the new hu- 
manity discovered by history. His ear neither heard nor interpreted that 
orchestral music of modern thought which is becoming a part of civiliza- 
tion and which will become a part of piety. This far-awayness of Man- 
ning from the highest intellectual life of his time is his great limitation, 
and it is well described by Mr. Hutton in these words: “ Many other quo- 
tations from his writings might be made, showing how completely he was 
in the dark as to the drift of modern philosophy ; but enough has been 
said to indicate a weakness on which it is unnecessary to dwell. Asa 
busy ecclesiastic he could hardly perhaps be expected to find time to 
study so as to master the rationalism which seemed to him so terrible. 
Indeed there is nothing to show that he had ever really grasped its sig- 
nificance in any of the three branches in which during the last fifty years 
it has so greatly acquired strength, — the scientific establishment of the 
uniformity of natural law; the historical account of the origin of the 
books of the Bible; and the comparative study of the growth of reli- 
gions.” Manning was indeed a man of noble enthusiasm and vast ser- 
vices to humanity, but surely the future leaders of religion must be more 
in touch with the intellectual methods and resources of modern life. 


JOSEPH Henry CROOKER. * 
Hewvena, Montana. 


Die Klaglieder des Jeremia. Uebersetzt und erklirt von Lic. Dr. Max 
Lour, a. o. Prof. d. Theol. in Breslau. Pp. xx, 26. Gittingen: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 1893. 

This book is prepared under the conditions of the Nowach Handkom- 
mentar series, and it is not the same as that on Lamentations, written 
by Professor Léhr in 1891. In his preface the author refers to his special 
care to present sure results, avoiding the merely conjectural, and to his 
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omission of lexical investigation for the sake of the brevity required 
by the series. 

In the introduction there is a satisfactory discussion of the name of 
the book, its place in the canon, its form, content, date, authorship and 
place of composition, and of some views respecting the origin of the 
book. The content does not consist, as might be supposed, of impas- 
sioned lamentations, but is descriptive of the bitter misfortune of the 
land and the people, with added reflections upon this misfortune. In the 
first chapter the train of thought is not well ordered ; in verses 1-11 
the poet speaks, and, in general, from 11c to 22, Jerusalem. Thoughts 
that keep recurring in the chapter are of the city forsaken by her allies, 
the distress of her inhabitants and the arrogance of her enemies. Chap- 
ter IT. is divided likewise into two leading parts, verses 1-12 and 13-22. 
In the last two verses of the former of these two divisions there is 
expressed for the first time in the book the writer’s. feeling as a witness 
of the scenes of horror depicted. The latter division opens with the 
writer speaking as prophet in words of exhortation and comfort. 

The most significant chapter of the book religiously is the third, which 
is artistic in form and clear in its development of thought. Professor Léhr 
agrees with Professor Smend in taking the chapter as a song of the reli- 
gious community, represented as a person punished of God for his sins, as 
is the case in the eighty-eighth psalm. The religious community is repre- 
sented as speaking, and verses 1-18, 52-66 are allowed to tell the fate 
of the speaker. Verses 22-47 are didactic, forming a theological section ; 
verses 19-20 are a call upon Yahweh ; verse 21 introduces the didactic 
part 22-47 ; verses 48-51 depict the situation of the suffering com- 
munity. Of chapter IV. verses 1-11 and 13-22 form the two divisions, 
verse 12 disturbing its context and serving merely the alphabetical suc- 
cession. Chapter V. is a prayer marked by great want of sequence in 
thought. 

On the question of authorship the book itself sheds no light. A tra- 
dition appearing in 2 Chron. xxxv. 25, connects the name of Jeremiah 
with what may be the book of Lamentations ; and the Septuagint super- 
scription to the book so connects it. But the Palestinian canon does not 
associate this prophet with the book. Whatever may be said of Jere- 
miah xxxv. 25, on the other hand, it does connect the name of. Jere- 
miah with the writing of Lamentations. This fact considered with the 
Septuagint superscription is interesting ; but it is more likely that, if the 
Septuagint had Hebrew words for this superscription, these words had 
been added to it, than that they were afterwards stricken out. At any 
rate the form of this superscription, xai ¢yévero, seems like a connecting 
link between the prophecy of Jeremiah and the Lamentations, supplied 
on the basis of 2 Chron., xxxv. 25; and this, too, after both books 
had been translated independently, as appears from the different char- 
acter of the two translations. It may have been done when the number 
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of the canonical books was to be made twenty-two. The tradition then 
of authorship by Jeremiah is not original, but its canonical place among 
the Ketubim is to be taken as original. In regard to the question of simi- 
larity of vocabulary between the prophecy of Jeremiah and the Lamenta- 
tions, Professor Lohr refers to an exhaustive investigation of his own in 
the “ Zeitschrift fiir alttestamentliche Wissenschaft,’ 1894, the result of 
which is that the vocabulary common to both is about four times as 
great as the number of words found only in the Lamentations. There 
are, too, many passages of similar content. But these similarities do not 
prove identity of authorship; and there is much in form, language and 
content that excludes authorship by Jeremiah. Chapters II. and IV. 
depend much upon Ezekiel; chapters I. and V. seem to depend ~upon 
Second Isaiah, and chapter III. is strikingly like the Psalter. Professor 
Léhr concludes, therefore, that the tradition is not correct, and considers 
it a fruitless undertaking to attempt the naming of an author. 

With respect to date, the alphabetical arrangement of verses forbids 
composition immediately after 586 8.c. The event of 586 does not 
appear in the book as experienced by the writer but as a theme for 
literary and religious reflection. Thus is suggested an approximate 
upper date ; on the other hand, the disappearance of the Kina-metrum 
with the end of the exile, according to Professor Budde in the New 
Wor tp for March, 1893, affords an approximate lower date. Chapters 
II. and IV. are interrelated, and the former depends upon Ezekiel, 
making 570 B. c. a possible date for both. The interrelation of chapters 
I. and IV. and their points of similarity to Second Isaiah suggest for 
them a date not earlier than about 530 8. c. The form and content of 
chapter III. call for about the same date. The place of composition 
it is not possible to determine. Stade, Ewald and De Wette suppose 
Judea, Egypt and Babylon respectively, and with the last of these Pro- 
fessor Liéhr agrees, conjecturing that within the circle of the exile where, 
so far as we know, other literary work was done, we may with most 
likelihood place the composition of the Lamentations. 

The chronological order of the chapters is, then, II. and IV.; I. and 
V.; III. ; the third chapter is a song for the religious community, its 
composer and redactor being the same person, and the central position 
was given it with a view to fitting the whole for public worship. Thus 
a threefold authorship is supposed for the five chapters. 

Professor Lihr has given us in this book a very useful contribution to 
the subject. The translation is not awkwardly literal, but clear and 
readable, with particular attention given to the peculiarity of the Hebrew 
verse. The commentary is concise and careful. 


G. R. FREEMAN. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHOOL. 
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ment of the task he had set himself.” — Prof. W. R. Harper in The Biblical World. 


The Last of the Prophets: A Study of the Life, Teaching, and Character of 
John the Baptist. (New volume of the “ Bible-Class Handbook” Series). By the Rev. 
J. FEATHER. Crown 8vo, 80 cents. 


Studies in the History of New Testament Apologetics. By the Rev. James Mac- 
GREGOR, D. D., author of “ The Apology of the Christian Religion,” etc. 8vo, $3.00. 


Studies in the Christian Evidences: Being Apologetics for the Times, By 
the Rev. ALEXANDER Mair, D.D. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 


Old Testament Theology. The Religion of Revelation in its Pre-Christian Stage of Devel- 
opment. By Prof. H. SCHULTZ, D. D., Gottingen. Authorized Translation by Prof. J. A. Pat- 
ERSON, D.D. Two vols. 8vo, mez, $6.00. 

“A standard work on this subject may be said to be indispensable to every theologian and minister. . . . The book 
to get, beyond doubt, is this one by Schultz, which Messrs. Clark have just given us in English. .. . It is one of the 


most interesting and readable books we have had in our hands fora long time.’’ — Prof. A. B. Bruce, D. D., in The 
Christian W "orld. 


The Fancy oy of Jesus. By Prof. H. H. Wenpt, D.D., Jena. Authorized Translation by 
Rev. J. Witson, M.A. In two vols., 8vo, xe?, $5.00. 


‘* The most important contribution yet made to Biblical theology. ... A brilliant and satisfactory exposition of the 
teaching of Christ.”” — Zhe Expositor. , 


The Earliest Life of Christ ever Compiled from the Four Gospels. Being “The 
Diatessaron of Tatian.” Literally Translated from the Arabic Version, and containing the 
Four Gospels woven into One Story. With an Historical and Critical Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendix by Rev. J. HAMLYN HILL, B. D. 8vo, $4.00. 

“ Truly an excellent piece of work, which we commend most warmly to the student and to the general reader.”” — 
Church Bells. 


The Critical Review. Edited by Prof. S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D. Vol. IV. now ready, in 
cloth, price, et, $2.00. Containing signed Reviews of all the important Theological and Philo- 
sophical Books published during the past year, and Notices and Record of Select Literature by 
the Editor. Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription, ef, $1. 50. 

** The student of theology will find it a most trustworthy guide.” — Sfectator. 


The Expository Times. Edited by Rev. James Hastincs, M.A. Vol. V. now ready, in 
handsome cloth binding, price, #e?, $2.50. 

N. B. — A new volume commences with the issue for October. The Editor has arranged an 
attractive Programme, and Important Engagements have been made with scholars of repute. 
Annual (prepaid) Subscriptions, wet, $1.50. 

“ Conducted with much spirit and enterprise.”” — Guardian. 





*," The above books for sale by booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR. THE UNITED STATES: 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, [55-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Publications of the Dante Society 


(CAMBRIDGE, MASS.) 





CuHaRLES Extiot Norton, President; GroRGE RIcE CARPENTER, Vice-President ; 
EpwarpD ALLEN Fay, PHILIP Coomes Knapp, JR., JouN Woopsury, Members 
of the Council; WiLt1AM CooLipce LANE, Librarian; ARTHUR RICHMOND 
Marsh, Secretary and Treasurer. 





CONCORDANCE OF THE DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


By Epwarp ALLEN Fay, Ph.D. Large 8vo. vi + 8i9 pages. 
Price by mail, carriage paid, $10.00. 


This book is a complete concordance of the Divine Comedy, giving every word 
with the connection in which it stands. It is based upon the text of Witte (Berlin, 
1862), with the addition of such words of the edition of Niccolini, Capponi, Borghi, 
and Becchi (Florence, 1837) as differ from Witte’s. Words peculiar to Dante, and 
forms used by him only in the rhyme, are specially designated. 


Reports of the Dante Society. 


I. (May 16, 1882.) I. Remarks by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 

II. (May 15, 1883.) I. Le Vite di Dante e del Petrarca. By LEONARDO ARETINO. 
III. (May 20, 1884.) I. A list of works relating to Dante printed in the United States. 
IV. (May 19, 1885.) I. Additional Notes to the Divine Comedy. By HENRY Wabs- 

WORTH LONGFELLOW. 

V. (May 18, 1886.) I. Dante. By JAMES RussELL LoweLL. II. Dante, and the 
Lancelot Romance. By PAGET TOYNBEE. 

VI. (May 17, 1887.) I. Dante Bibliography for the Year 1886. Compiled by WILLIAM 

C. LANE. II. Note on the First Edition of the Comment of Benvenuto da 
Imola. 
VII. (May 15, 1888.) I. Dante Bibliography for the Year 1887. Compiled by WILLIAM 
C. LANE. 
VIII. (May 13, 1889.) I. The Episode of the Donna Pietosa. By GEORGE R. CARPEN- 
TER. IJ. Dante Bibliography for the Year 1888. Compiled by WILLIAM C. 
LANE. 
IX. (May 20, 1890.) I. Dante Bibliography for the Year 1889. Compiled by WILLIAM 
C. LANE. 

X. (May 19, 1891.) I. Additions to the Dante Collection in the Harvard College 
Library, May 1, 1890-May 1, 1891. Compiled by WILLIAM C. Lane. II. Doc- 
uments concerning Dante’s Debts. III. Documents concerning Dante’s Public 
Life. Part I. Compiled by G. R. CARPENTER. 

XI. (May 17, 1892.) I. Documents concerning Dante’s Public Life. Part II. Compiled 

by G. R. CARPENTER. II. Additions to the Dante Collection in the Harvard 
College Library, May 1, 1891-May 1, 1892. Compiled by WILLIAM C. LANE. 
III. Dante’s Personal Character. By Lucy ALLEN PATON. 

XII. (May 16, 1893.) I. Dante’s Obligations to the De Officiis in regard to the Division 
and Order of Sins in the Inferno. By Dr. E>pwArRD Moore. II. Additions 
to the Dante Collection in the Harvard College Library, May 1, 1892-May I, 
1893. Compiled by WILLIAM C. LANE. 

XIII. (June —, 1894.) I. Index to Proper Names in Dante’s Prose Works and Canzoniere. 
By PaGeT ToynBEE. II. Dante Bibliography for the Year 1893. Compiled 
by WILLIAM C. LANE. (/u Press.) 


Complete Set of Reports, |. to XIl., $6.00. 
Single Reports (except 1887 and 1889), 75 cents. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 
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A SERIES OF 


HANDBOOKS ON THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


Edited by MORRIS JASTROW, Jr., Ph. D. 
Professor of Semitic Languages at the University of Pennsylvania. 


The historical study of religions has secured a foothold in both European 
and American Universities, and the number of institutions that are making 
ampler provisions for its pursuit is steadily increasing. At the same time, 
the investigations of scholars on both sides of the Atlantic during the past 
decades have not only been productive of significant results, but have also 
led to a greater degree of perfection in the methods of study. With a view of 
illustrating these modern methods of study and of compiling the ascertained 
results of scholarship, it is proposed to issue a series of Handbooks dealing 
with the various religions, that may serve the purpose at once of practical 
text and reference books. The distinguishing features of this Series will be: 
(1) Each volume dealing with the history of a special religion is to be en- 
trusted to the hands of a competent specialist ; (2) With a view of securing 
the unity of the series, the treatment of the subject in the various volumes 
will follow so far as possible a uniform order. Each volume will accordingly 
begin with an introductory chapter setting forth the sources for the study. 
This will be followed by a section on the land and people under consideration. 
The third division, forming, as it were, the kernel of the book, will embody 
a full exposition of the beliefs and rites, the religious art and literature, set 
forth in each case in the manner best adapted to the religion in question. A 
fourth division will give the history of the religion, and set forth its relation 
to others ; and, lastly, each volume will be supplied with a substantial bibli- 
ography, with indices and maps, and, so far as necessary, illustrations. (3) 
Polemical discussion will be rigidly excluded, the subject being viewed from 
the historical side exclusively. (4) For the present, the series will be con- 
fined to the ancient and non-Christian religions. 

Arrangements have already been made for the following seven volumes, 
and negotiations for otners are pending : — 

I. THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By Professor E. W. Hopkins, Bryn Mawr College. 

With an Introduction by the Editor. (Ready in Dec., 1894.) 
Il. THE RELIGION OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA. By Professor Morris 
JastTRow, Jr., University of Pennsylvania. (Ready in 1895.) 
III. THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT TEUTONS. By Professor P. D. Cuan- 
TEPIE DE LA SAUSSAYE, Amsterdam, Holland. (Ready in 1895.) 
IV. THE RELIGION OF PERSIA. By Professor A. V. WILLIAMs JACKson, Columbia 
College. (Ready in 1896.) 
V. INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. By Professor C. H. 
Toy, Harvard University. (Ready in 1896.) 
VI. THE RELIGION OF EGYPT. By Mrs. CorNELIUS STEVENSON, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Ready in 1897.) 
VII. THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. By Rev. Professor JoHN P. PETERS, New York. 
(Ready in 1897.) 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, London. 
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The Presbyterian 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


The October Number Free to New Subscribers 
for 1895. 


SCOTCH ESTIMATE OF THE REVIEW. 


“THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED REVIEW maintains the eminent position it 
has held from the beginning in its ample and painstaking survey of current litera- 
ture.... In addition, we have a variety of articles, among which may be specially 
noticed .. . the extremely interesting account, ” —The Critical Review of Theo- 
logical and Philosophical Literature (October, 1893). 


GERMAN ESTIMATE OF THE REVIEW. 


“ One of the most sterling of the theological organs of North America. . . . Admir- 
ably conducted and served by a company of distinguished writers. ... It devotes 
itself with special diligence and interest to a scientific justification of the faith of the 
Bible against modern atheistic and naturalistic philosophy.’”” — Orro ZocKLER, 7 
Der Beweis des Glaubens (October, 1892). 


AMERICAN ESTIMATES OF THE REVIEW. 


“ One of the ablest of existing quarterlies.” — Zhe Canada Presbyterian (Toronto). 

“This admirable quarterly.” — Zhe Presbyterian Witness (Halifax). 

“One excellent feature of this valuable theological quarterly is its comprehensive 
Review of Recent Theological Literature.” — Zhe Jnterior (Chicago). 

“ American theological literature has never had so able an exponent of theologi- 


cal inquiry as its recent numbers prove this quarterly to be... . A periodical distin- 
guished by vigor, erudition, freshness, and sound judgment.” —Zhe Occident (San 
Francisco). 


“The standing merit of THE PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED Review is the review 
of recent theological literature, which . . . is full and good.” —7Zhe /ndependent (New 
York). 

“No other periodical in the country even begins to give so complete a review of 
the theological books of the time, or so large a body of solid and trustworthy criti- 
cism.” —The Christian Intelligencer (New York). 





Philadelphia : 


Published Quarterly for the Presbyterian and Reformed Review Association by 
MACCALLA & COMPANY, 237-9 DOCK STREET. 





$3.00 a year. 80 cents a copy. 
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IN THE 


North American Review 


YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND 


THE RIGHT TOPICS, 
BY THE RIGHT MEN, 
AT THE RIGHT TIME, 


The TOPICS are always those which are 
uppermost in the public mind,— in re- 
ligion, morals, politics, science, literature, 
business, finance, industrial economy, so- 
cial and municipal affairs, etc., — in short, 
all subjects on which Americans require 
and desire to be informed. Vo magazine 
follows so closely from month to month the 
course of public interest. All subjects are 
treated of impartially on both sides. 


The CONTRIBUTORS to the Review are 
the men and women to whom the world 
looks for the most authoritative statements 
on the subjects of the day. No other pe- 
riodical can point to such a succession of 
distinguished writers. 


The TIME when these subjects are treated 
of by these contributors is the very time 
when the subjects are in the public mind, 
—not a month or two after people have 
ceased to think of them. The promptness 
with which the Review furnishes its read- 
ers with the most authoritative information 
upon the topics of the day is one of its 
most valuable features. 


THE 


North American Review 


is the only periodical of its class which has 
a recognized place as 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


This is because it devotes much attention 
to subjects that are of special interest to 
women. Among such subjects recently dis- 
cussed are: — 


Mark Twain's Defence of Harriet Shelley. 

The Renaissance of Woman. 

Woman Suffrage in Practice. 

Sarah Grand, author of “The Heavenly 
Twins,” on The New Aspect of the Woman 
Question, The Modern Girl,and The Men of 
the Moment. 

The Financial Dependence of Women. 

The Servant Girl of the Future. 

The Amateur Nurse. 

The Tyranny of the Kitchen. 

Good and Bad Mothers. 

American Life and Physical Deterioration. 

ts Alcoholism increasing among American 
Women? 

British Women and Local Government. 

The Lack of Good Servants. 

Domestic Service in England. 

The Servant Girl's Point of View. 

Trades-Unions for Women. 

Women in English Politics. 

Coiperative Womanhood in the State. 

The Future of Marriage. 

Why More Girls do not Marry. 

Evils of Early Marriages. 

Rescue Work among Fallen Women. 

Ette., ett. ete. 








THE LIST OF CONTRIBUTORS 


to the Review forms a roll of the men and women who are making the history, controlling 
the affairs, and leading the opinion of the age. No other periodical in the world can 
point to such a succession of distinguished writers as have contributed to the Review 
during the past three years. The list embraces American and British cabinet ministers, 
including the prime minister of England; United States senators and representatives ; 
governors of States; American ministers abroad; foreign ministers to the United States; 
judges of the Supreme Court; ecclesiastical dignitaries and eminent theologians of every 
denomination ; officers of the army and navy; famous physicians and scientists; and in 
general men and women whose names are household words throughout the English- 
speaking world. 


A NEW FEATURE FOR 1895. 


The REVIEW will publish in 12 chapters, beginning with the January number, the Personal 
History of the Second Empire, 2 historical work of unsurpassed importance, which will 
throw a flood of new light upon the chequered career of Napoleon III. and the influences 
which led to the collapse of his Empire in the gigantic struggle which united Germany, under 
Wilhelm I.and his Iron Chancellor. Itisas fascinating as a romance, being richly anecdotal 
and full of information, drawn from sources hitherto inaccessible, presented in the graphic 
and vivacious style which “ The Englishman in Paris,” by the same author, has made fami- 
liar to thousands of readers. 


Published Monthly. 50 cents a copy; $5.00 a year. 


The North American Review, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 











THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW, 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF THE CHRISTIAN THOUGHT AND LIFE 
SET FORTH FROM THE SCRIPTURES BY 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 


(160 pp. Svo. Issued the first of January, April, July, and October.) 


The doctrines contained in the writings of SWEDENBORG are of the broadest scope, dealing with 
the,subjects of the Divine Being, His Incarnation in the verson of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Glori- 
fication of His Human, His Second Coming by the opening of the internal sense of His Word, the 
spiritual nature of man and the order of his creation and regeneration, the spiritual world as man’s 
eternal abode and as the world of causes from which all things in nature come forth as effects, the 
universality of the Divine Providence and its relations to permitted evils, and the relation of gentile 
religions to Christianity. 

THE REVIEW seeks to give expression to these teachings, and stands ready to recognize whatever 
is hopeful and progressive in the religious world and in the fields of literature and science. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 1894. 


What the New Church Stands For, by Rev. | The Doctrine of the Holy Alliance, by Rev. 
JAMES REED, of Boston. | Dr. T. F. Wricut, of the New-Church Theo- 

The Divine in the Son of Man and in Man, | logical School, Cambridge. 
by Rev. ALBERT BJORCK, of Stockholm, Swe- | Habit, by Dr. Jounn T. Prince, Agent of the 
den. | Massachusetts Board of Education. 

The Evolution of Human Freedom, by Dr. | The New Church as related to the Church 
T. W. Harris, Supt. of Schools at Keene, | Universal, by Mr. WILLIAM DENoVAN, of 


N. H. Philadelphia. 
The Translation of the Word, by Rev. Louis | Miracles, by Hon. CHar_es H. Drew, of 
H. TAFEL, of Urbana, Ohio, University. | Brookline. 


CONTENTS FOR FULY, 1804. 


The Patriarchal Prophecy, by Rev. Dr. T. F. A. E. Gopparp, of the New-Church School, 
WRIGHT. | Waltham. 

The Coming of the Lord and the New Age, | The Intellectual Mission of the New 
by Rev. Tuomas A. Kno, of Chicago. | Church, by Rev. FRANK SEWALL. 

A Study of Sectarianism, by Hon. A.nert | Signs of the Times, by Rev. H. Ciinron 
Mason, Chief Justice of the Superior Court Hay, of Providence. 
of Massachusetts. | Swedenborg as a Scientist, by Rev. S. BEs- 

The Aim of a New-Church School, by Mr.' wick. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1894. 


The Church and Reforms, by Rev. S. S. Sew- | The Word Incarnate, by Rev. Dr. T. F. 
ARD, of New York City. . | WRIGHT. 
Allegations against Swedenborg, by Rev. | Who is Worthy to Open the Book, and to 


Lewis F. Hire, of the New-Church Theologi- | Loose the Seals thereof? by Rev. G. F. 


cal School, Cambridge. STEARNS, of Mansfield, Mass. 
Primitive Christianity, by Rev. James | The Churches on the Earth, by Rev. T. B. 
REED. HAYWARD. 





Single Numbers, 50 cents. Yearly Subscription, $2.00. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS NEW-CHURCH UNION, Publishers, 
16 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
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NEW BOOKS Published by 











LONGMANS, GREEN & CoO., 

FE 15 East 16TH STREET, New York. 

For sale by booksellers; sent postpaid by the publishers on receipt of price. 
New Volume of Canon Liddon’s Life of Dr. Pusey. 
LIFE OF EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. 

w By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and prepared for publication by the 

lori- Rev. J. O. Johnston, M. A., Vicar of All Saints’, Oxford, and the Rev. Robert J. Wilson, D. D., 

the Warden of Keble College. 4 vols.,8vo. With Portraits and Illustrations. Vols. I. and IL, 

an’s $9.00, net. 

the Vol. III. $4.50, net ( just published). 

ntile “This volume deals with what may be considered, on the whole, the most important period of all in the history of 

the Oxford revival.” — Standard. 

ever 

The History of Marriage, Jewish and| The Virgin Mother. 
Christian. Retreat Addresses on the Life of the Blessed 
In Relation to Divorce and Certain Forbidden | Virgin Mary, as Told in the Gospels. With an 

Rev. Degrees. By the Rev. HERBERT MORTIMER Appended Essay on the V _— Birth of Our 

heo- Luckock, D. D., Dean of Litchfield. Crown | Lord. By the Rt. Rev. A. C. A. Hatt, D.D., 

8vo, $1.75. Bishop of Vermont. 12mo, $1.25. 

th ea : ‘ : 

a Clerical Life and Work. The Oracles Ascribed to Matthew by Pa- 
webs a of — page rere be pias of Hierapolis: A Contribution 
, of ee enn ee ee ee ee to the Criticism of the New Testa- 

_late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. 

a Crown 8vo, $2.00. ment. 

. nts With Appendices on the Authorship of the 
| The Old Church in the New Land. De Vita Contemplative, the Date of the Cruci- 
Lectures on Church History. By the Rev. C. fixion, and the Date of the Martyrdom of Poly- 
Ernest Smiru, M. A., Rector of the Church carp. Crown Svo, $2.00. 

hool, of St. Michael and All Angels, Baltimore, Md., 

Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Maryland. | Counsels of Faith and Practice. 

New With a Preface by Ge Bae OF MARYLAND. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newso tt, M. A., Canon 

ITON Coome Son, eth, 2-25 and Chancellor of St. Paul’s. New and en- 

oe St. Paul and His Missions. larged edition. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

BEs- | By the Appé Constant Fovarp. Trans- | Spiritual Law in the Natural World: A 
| lated, with the author’s sanction and codépera- Metanhvsical d Ps chical ae 
tion, by the Rev. George F. X. Griffith. With Metaphysical and Psychical Exposi- 
| Maps. Crown 8vo, $2.00. tion of the Operations of the Holy 
; * . 

.. F. | The Truth and Reality of the Eucharistic " re we sage oT oe . 

7” Sacrifice, Proved from Holy S “ul Yr pe ene ee CY eee 

] : os » p2.00. 

5 4 ture, the Teaching of the Primitive | 

Church, and the Book of Common | Practicable Socialism: Essays on Social 
T.B Prayer. Reform. 
By GEORGE RUNDLE PRYNNE, M.A., Vicar of 3y the Rev. CANON S. A. BARNETT and Mrs. 
St. Peter’s, Plymouth. Author of “The Eucha- BARNETT. New and much enlarged edition. 
ristic Manual,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.25. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
THE REPOSE OF FAITH: Ir View of Present-Day Difficulties. 
TS, 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER J. Harrison, B. D., Lecturer of the Christian Evidence Society, Author 


of “ Problems of Christianity and Scepticism.” Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


T 








ANNALS 


OF THE 


American Academy of Political and Social Science. 





Devoted to Politics, Public Law, Cconomics, and Doriology. 





NOVEMBER, [894. 


Why had Roscher so Little Influence in England?..... W. CUNNINGHAM. 
Reasonable Railway Rates............eseeceeeeeeees H. T. NEwcome. 
Economic Function of Woman.........+-eccseeeeeeceees E. T. DEVINE. 
Relief Work in the Wells Memorial Institute............ H. S. DuDLEy. 
Utility, Economics, and Sociology.........+.-.e.-ee0- F. H. GIppINGs. 
OCaganic Comcent of Sockety . ..0c ccs cvcccccccccccccs cece S. N. Patten. 
Clark’s Use of “ Rent” and “ Profits” .............. J. H. HoLvanper. 


Personal Notes: Book Department. 
Miscellany : International Congress of Hygiene and Demography. 
Notes on Municipal Government: Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, Berlin, Italian Cities..........scccscccccecs L. S. Rowe. 
SUPPLEMENT SENT WITH THIS NUMBER : 


The Constitution of Italy. 
Translated by Dr. S. M. Linpsay and Dr. L. S. Rowe. 





“The Annals of the American Academy will outrank any similar publication in the coun- 
try.” — Cleveland Leader. 


‘“‘In the pages of the Annals there is to be found a wealth of valuable matter that places 
it in the front rank of publications devoted to political and social subjects in any language.” 
— Record (Philadelphia). 


“ One of the best periodicals devoted to economic and political discussions in the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science.” — St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“To all who are interested in the consideration of important questions of politics or 
society the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science will be con- 
genial reading.” —Week (Toronto). 


“Tt deals strongly and vitally with economic and political questions, and commands con- 
tributors of the highest rank among the new company of political scientists all the world 
over.” — Boston Herald. 


“The work of the Academy touches the vital questions of political and social life and 
treats them in a thoroughly scientific manner.” — Chicago Herald. 


“One of the most potent influences that have promoted the advancement of scientific 
knowledge in the United States, in these closing years of the nineteenth century, is the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science. Its publications are exerting a power- 
ful and wholesome influence on American thought.” — Commercial Gazette (Cincinnati). 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $6.00. 


Sent free to all members of the Academy. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


Station B, Philadelphia. 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


The Church in the Roman Empire, A. D, 64-170, 


With Chapters of Later Christian History in Asia Minor. By Prof. W. H. Ramsay, of 
the University of Aberdeen and Mansfield College, Oxford. 8vo, with maps, $3.00. 
PARTIAL CONTENTS: St. Paul’s Journey in Asia Minor; St. Paul at Ephesus; The Action of 

Nero towards the Christians ; The Policy of the Flavian Emperors towards the Church; The Policy 

of Hadrian, Pius, and Marcus ; The Acts of Paul and Thekla; The State Religion of the Empire ; 

The Jews in Asia Minor in the First Two Centuries; Inscriptions of the Catholic Church; The 

Miracle at Colossz, etc. 


“ We have to thank Professor Ramsay for a book of unusual interest, which will do much, we think, to fur- 
ther th> success of Christian apologetics.” — London Spectator. 





Philosophy and Development of Religion. 


Being the Gifford Lectures, delivered before the University of Edinburgh, 1894, by OTTo 
PFLEIDERER, D. D., Professor of Theology, University of Berlin. Two volumes, octavo, 
cloth, $5.00. 

CONTENTS OF THE First VOLUME: Introduction; Religion and Morality; Religion and Science; 
The Belief in God: Its Origin and Development; The Revelation of God in the Natural Order of 
the World; The Revelation of God in the Moral and Religious Order of the World; The Religious 
View of Man: His Essential Nature and His Actuality; The Religious View of Man: Redemption 
and Education ; The Religious View of the World: Idealism and Naturalism; The Religious View 
of the World: Optimism and Pessimism. 

CONTENTS OF THE SECOND VOLUME: Introduction; Christianity in Judaism; The Gospel of 
fesus Christ; The Primitive Christian Community; Paul’s Theology; His Apostolic Activity ; 
Jewish and Christian Hellenism; The Christianity of the Alexandrian Fathers; The Christianity 
of Augustine and of the Roman Church ; The Christianity of Luther and of Protestantism. 


The Apostolic Age of the Christian Church, 


By CARL VON WEIZSACKER, Professor of Church History in the University of Tiibingen. 
Translated from the Second and Revised Edition by JAMES MILLAR, B.D. Volume I. 
Octavo, cloth, $3.50. Forming the first volume of the “ Theological Translation Li- 
brary,” edited by the Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D. D., Oriel Professor of Interpretation, 
Oxford ; and the Rev. A. B. Bruce, D. D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. 

CHIEF CONTENTS: Book I. The Earliest Jewish Church: The Beginning ; The Extension of the 
Church ; The Church; The Check and the Advance. Book II. The Apostle Paul: The Apostle’s 
Vocation ; The Theology of Paul; Paul and the Primitive Church. Book III. The Pauline Church: 
The Great Mission; Galatia; Macedonia; Achaia; Asia. 


The Bible: 


Its Origin and Growth and its Place among the Sacred Books of the World. Together 
with a List of Books for Study and Reference. With Critical Comments. By JABEz 
THOMAS SUNDERLAND, author of “ What is the Bible?”? 12mo, $1.50. 

“ To-day thinking people on every side are asking, and with an insistence and earnestness wholly unknown in 
the past, the question: What has an honest, independent, and competent biblical scholarship —a scholarship 
that investigates and speaks in the interest, not of theological dogmatism, but of truth — to tell us about the 
Bible, as to its origin, its authorship, its real character, its place among the great sacred books of the world, its 
permanent value?” — Extract from Preface. 


The Gospel and its Earliest Interpretations. 
A Study of the Teaching of Jesus and its Doctrinal Transformations in the New Testament. 
By ORELLO Cone, D.D. Uniform with “ Gospel Criticism.” 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 
The object of this work is to elucidate the teaching of Jesus, and to present, both in their relation 
to it and to one another, the principal types of religious doctrine contained in the New Testament. 


Gospel-Criticism and Historical Christianity. 

A Study of the Gospels and of the History of the Gospel-Canon during the Second Century ; 
together with a Consideration of the Results of Modern Criticism. By ORELLO CONE, 
D.D. Second Edition (uniform with the above), 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 

“Tt is not excelled in attractiveness by any work that has been written on the subject.” — Prof. C. H. Toy. 

*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Heroes and 

Story of the Nations Series, sent on application. 


NEW YORK: j LONDON : 
27 & 290 W. 23d St. ¢. P. PUTNAM S SONS. Bedford St.,Strand. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN [ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 














Eight volumes of six numbers each have already been published, 
including monographs on a wide variety of topics along economic 
and social lines, by some of the best writers on such subjects in this 
country. Among the recent publications of the Association are the 


following : — 
VOLUME VII. 


Nos. 2 and 3. On the Shifting and Incidents of Taxation. By Epwin 
R. A. SELIGMAN, of Columbia College. Price $1.00. 

Nos. 4 and 5. Sinking Funds. By Epwin A. Ross, Ph. D. Price, 
$1.00. 


No. 6. The Reciprocity Treaty with Canada of 1854. By F. E. 
Haynes, Ph.D. Price 75 cents. 


VOLUME VIII. 


Nos. 2 and 3. The Housing of the Poor in American Cities. By 
Marcus T. Reynotps, Ph. B., M.A. Price $1.00. 

Nos. 4 and 5. Public Assistance of the Poor in France. By Emity 
GREENE Batcu, A.B. Price $1.00. 

No. 6. The First Stages of the Tariff Policy of the United States. By 
Wiuiam Hitt, A.M. Price 75 cents. 


VOLUME IX. (1894). 


Nos. 1 and 2. Progressive Taxation. By Professor Epwin R. A. 
SELIGMAN, of Columbia College. Price $1.00. 

No. 3. The Theory of Transportation. By Cuas. H. Coorry, Ph. D. 
(late head of Transportation Division, Eleventh Census). Price 
75 cents. 

No. 4. Sir William Petty: His Life and Works. By Wittram Lioyp 
Bevan, Ph. D. Price 75 cents. 





The several volumes, bound in cloth, will be sent postpaid at $5 
each, any two for $9, and $4 for each additional volume. Half mo- 
rocco binding, 50 cents per volume additional. 

The Association will publish at least six numbers annually. Any 
person may become an annual member for $3, or a life-member for 
$50. Subscription, $4 per volume. 


For further information address 


SECRETARY AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, 
ITHACA, N. Y. 
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THE 


FREE CHURCH RECORD, 


A BI-MONTHLY ¥OURNAL, 


Devoted to the Advancement of Univer- 
sal Religion, Unsectarian, and Free. 





CONTENTS OF VOL. II., No. 4. 


* The Free Church of the Ideal. . . F.E. Asppot, Ph.D. 


A Word as to Ethics and the Labor Problem. 
W. M. SALTER. 


The Attitude of the Free Church toward Christianity. 
Rev. ALFRED W. Martin. 
Address before F. R. A., Boston, June 1st. 
Rev. O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 


Editorial : Signs of the Times. — Comfortable Confessions. 
— Two more Free Churches. — The Unitarian Con- 
stitution, etc. 





SUBSCRIPTION $1.00 PER ANNUM. 





FREE CHURCH RECORD, 


TACOMA, 


WASHINGTON. 
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_ SR rmemepae. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


For 1895. 


During 1895 Tue Art antic will follow in the main the 
lines laid down in previous years. 

An effort will be made to direct attention to subjects which 
can be grouped as follows: — 


Studies in Great Literature. 
New Figures in: Literature and Art. 
International Relations of the United States. 
Political History. 
Non-Partisan Politics. 
Education, and Discussion of Public Affairs. 


Conspicuous among the Studies in Great Literature 
was Boswell’s Proof-Sheets, by Dr. George Birkbeck 
Hill, who has identified his name with Boswell’s Johnson. 

There will be two further papers by Dr. Hill giving selec- 
tions from unpublished letters of famous men with whom he 
has corresponded during a life devoted to literary pursuits. 

Dr. William Everett, preserving the tradition of learning 
among public men, treated the subject of the Emperor Ha- 
drian’s celebrated Ode to his Soul with scholarly ease. Mac= 
beth will be the subject of a penetrating study by John 
Foster Kirk, and there will be frequent excursions in the 
field of great literature by men and women writing from gen- 
erous knowledge. 

A series which will excite unusual interest will be the arti- 
cles upon New Figures in Literature and Art. The 
subjects will be carefully chosen, and will be men and women 
who are coming forward at the present day into public notice. 
The papers, while they will not be exhaustive, will be honest 
and frank attempts at appraisal. There will be no definite 
announcements in regard to this series, the editor preferring 
to allow the drift of popular thougnt and interest to have 
weight in the choice of subjects. 























Under the heading of International Papers is under- 
stood articles treating of existing relations and _ historical 
passages between the United States and other countries. Mr. 
J. M. Luptow, who is a well-known figure in the English 
world of letters and politics, contributed an extremely readable 
paper to a recent issue upon The Growth of American 
Influence in England. Early issues of 1895 will contain 
two papers from his pen upon Codperative Production in 
the British Isles. There will also be papers upon Con= 
temporaneous European Affairs. One, which will be 
fairly representative of the series, will be France, by Prof. 
A. Coun, of Columbia College. 

Tue At antic has printed in the past articles upon impor- 
tant events and epochs in our Political History. Under 
this head will appear such papers as Dr. FREDERIC BaNcRoF1’s 
discussion of Seward’s Attitude toward Compromise 
and Secession in a recent number. Further contributions 
are expected from Dr. Bancrort, EBEN GREENOUGH Scott, 
and others who are eminently fitted to treat these important 
subjects. 

Some of the papers published in recent issues of THE At- 
LANTIC which have aroused the greatest interest have appeared 
in the discussion of American Political and Industrial 
Questions. Henry C. Merwin contributed two in 1894 
which were read with the most eager interest. They were 
Tammany Hall in the February issue, and Tammany 
Points the Way in the November number. Following 
these, and one upon The Railway War, comes one by 
Joun H. Denison upon The Survival of the American 
Type, in which is considered the problem which lies behind 
the A. P. A. Last, but not least in importance among the 
topics treated, is Education. Special regard will be paid to 
this subject in its varied forms. Each successive issue will 
contain a forcible article on some subject of importance in pri- 
mary, secondary, and collegiate education. Among those who 
have written on these subjects in the past and may be ex- 
pected to write again, are : — 


N. S. SHALER, C. Howarp WaLkER, M. V. O’SHEa, 
Horace E.Scupper, JoHN Trowsripce, D. L. KIEHn.e. 
Francis A. WALKER, WM. F. Siocum, Jr. and others. 











eezeue 
FICTION. 


The Leading Serial for 1895 
will be 


A Singular Life, 
by 
MRS. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS-WARD, 


who brings to this work her old zest and 
earnestness, and presents an ideal of char- 
acter in her hero which will be sure to com- 
mand attention. 


SHORT STORIES. 


Tue Atvantic Montuty has gained a high reputation for 
its short stories no less than for its serials. 

Early issues in 1895 will contain a two-part story by Mrs. 
Wicc1n, a single-number story of unusual charm by Miss Jew- 
ETT, and another, Joint Owners in Spain, by Miss A tice 
Brown, a new author of promise. 

Other contributors will be 
Mrs. CATHERWooD, ExizA Orne Wuite, Larcapio HEARN, 

GILBERT PARKER, Rosert W. Herrick, Kate Cuopin, G. 

Pitre, JoEL CHANDLER Harris, GRacE Howarp PEIRCE. 








Mrs. Ward. 





An Announcement of Importance. 
During 1895 
DR. JOHN FISKE 


will furnish a Series of Historical Papers 
entitled 


Virginia and her Neighbors. 


Mr. Fiske is too widely known to need any 
introduction to the readers of THe ATLANTIC. 
The many admirers of his profound knowledge 
and charming style in the treatment of historical subjects will 
be particularly interested in this announcement of another of 
his important contributions to the history of our country. 





/ 
Fohn Fiske. 


On all paid-up subscriptions received before December 20, we will mail 
the November and December issues without charge. 


35 cents a copy. $4.00 a year. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 














The Psychological Review 


EDITED BY 
J. McKEEN CATTELL, _— J. MARK BALDWIN, 
CoLUMBIA COLLEGE, ~ PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


WITH THE COOPERATION OF 


ALFRED BINET, Ecore pe Haures-Erupes, Paris ; JOHN DEWEY, Untver- 
SITY OF Cescee: ; H. H. DONALDSON, University or Cuicaco; G.S. FUL- 
LERTON, UNIvERsitTy or PENNsyLvaniA ; WILLIAM JAMES, Harvarp 
University ; G. T. LADD, Yate University; HUGO MUNSTER- 
BERG, HarvarpD UNIvErRsiTy; M. ALLEN STARR, COLLEGE 
OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, NEw YorkK ; CARL STUMPF, 
UNIVERSITY BERLIN ; and JAMES SULLY, UNIversiry 

COLLEGE, LONDON. 


CONTENTS OF No. q. July, 1894. 


eee Tree eer ore TE Teer eee ALFRED BINET. 
Direct Control of the Retinal Field.... ..........00. 2. cee GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD. 
Psychological Notes on Helen Kellar..........02.cccscecscsscccecess JOSEPH JASTROW. 
Psychology Past and Present. .........cesssssseoesess wseeeee+eeeJe MARK BALDWIN. 
eee { Is Psychology a Science ?.........escecsees tae ORGE TRUMBULL LADD. 

Discussion: ¢ -. PRP ln 
{ The Bearing of the After-Image............-..eececcee C. L. FRANKLIN. 


Psychological Literature, Notes, etc. 
CONTENTS OF No. 5. Sept. 1894. 


Studies from the Harvard Psychological Laboratory (II.). 
Communicated by HUGO MUNsSTERBERG. 


A — The Motor Power of Ideas: HUGO MUNSTERBERG and W. W. CAMPBELL. 
B— Memory (II.): JOHN BIGHAM. 

C— The Localization of Sound: HuGO MUNSTERBERG and ARTHUR H. - 
D— Association (I.): MARY WHITON CALKINS. 

E— #sthetics of Simple Forms; (I.) Symmetry: EDGAR PIERCE. 


The Imagery of American Students. ...........-.--2-25 eeeeeees A. C. ARMSTRONG, JR. 
The Pendulum as a Control-instrument for the Hipp Chronoscope.... LIGHTNER WITMER. 
Discussion: The Physical Basis of Emotion. .........2e.eeeeeeeeeeees WILLIAM JAMES. 


Psychological Literature, Notes, etc. 


CONTENTS OF No. 6. Nov. 1894. 


The Theory of Emotion: (I.) Emotional Attitudes...........-.......ee ee: JOHN: DEWEY. 
The Study of a Case of Amnesia or “ Double Consciousness”....... CHARLES L. DANA. 
Experiments in Space Perception (II.)...........-+.seseeeeseereceee JAMEs H. Hys top. 
An Experimental Study of Memory... ...--.-+-eeesseeeeeeeereees E. A. KIRKPATRICK. 
Discussion: The Origin of Emotional Expression. ................. J. MARK BALDWIN. 


Psychological Literature, Notes, etc. 





PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY BY 


MACMILLAN AND CO. 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK; AND LONDON. 


Single Numbers, 75 cents. Annual Subscription, $4.00. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


New and Recent Books. 





New History of Israel. 
HISTORY, PROPHECY, AND THE MONUMENTS. 


By James Freperick McCurpy, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Oriental Languages in University College, Toronto. 
I. To the Downfall of Samaria. 8vo, cloth, $3.00, xet. 


“*It is a pleasure to open such a volume as this. It is manifestly a well-considered, sober, thorough piece of scholarly 
work. In things like these we discover the scholar, — the exactness of his references, his continuous use of primary sources, 
his independent translations, his modesty and carefulness. These are the qualities which give his work durability and 
make it authoritative. . . . It is especially intended for students of the Bible, and it puts at their command an immense 
amount of special research. It is in effect a Bible history from the times of the Judges to the fall of the Northern King- 
dom, with all the help which comes from a skillful use of all illustrative sources. The author redeems the promise of his 
preface, and sets Israel among the nations, and assigns to her her true position.” — 7he Evangelist. 


“ Prof. McCurdy’s work . . . admirably illustrates the new method in Bible study. It is doubly of value. First, as a 
literary work it merits warm praise. Its style is clear and animated. Its author has tried, and with success, to make his 
volume interesting. Then, too, its treatment is broad and scholarly. It embodies the latest researches and shows a famil- 
iarity with the best workers in the field.” — Fewish Messenger. 





“Such a work has long been needed, and it isa matter of congratulation that it is now at hand.” — New York Observer. 


“It is a notable contribution to historical knowledge, and in the highest degree scholarly."” — Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. . 





New Book by Frederic Harrison. 


The Meaning of History and Other His- 
torical Pieces. 
By Freper-c Harrison, author of “‘ The Choice of Books,” 
etc. Large 12mo, gilt top, $2.25. 
“* A work of remarkable interest and value.’ — Vew York 
Press. 


By the Editor of “ Boswell.” 
Harvard College by an Oxonian. 
By Georce Birxseck Hitt, D. C. L., Pembroke College, 
Oxford ; editor of ‘“‘ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” author 


of “* Writers and Readers,” etc. With New Portrait of 
President Eliot and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 





Now ready: Bampton Lectures for 1894. 
Personality, Human and Divine. 
Being the Bampton Lectures for 1894. By the Rev. J. R. 

ILLINGWORTH. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 
** Will take high rank among the rare theological master- 


pieces produced by that celebrated foundation.” — Zhe 
Times (London). 


Now ready: Vol. I. 
The History of Greece. 


From its Commencement to the Close of the Independence 
of the Greek People. By Apotr Hotm. Authorized 
Translation. In 4 vols. Vol. I. To the End of the Sixth 
Century, B.c. Extra crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


Canon Farrar’s New Book. Profusely Illustrated. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS REPRESENTED IN ART. 


By Freperic W. Farrar, D. D., F. R. S., Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, author of ‘ The Life of Christ,’® 


** Seekers after God,” etc. With numerous I]lustrations and Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth gilt, in box, $6.00. 


“There is a breadth of culture in this book which shows the author to the best advantage. . . 


. It is destined to bea 


favorite volume in the approaching Christmas season.’ — Boston Herald. 


Translation of Prof. Erman’s Important Work. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Described by AvotF Erman. Translated by H. M. Trrarp. With 400 Illustrations and 12 Plates. Super-royal 8vo, 


cloth gilt, gilt top, $6.00. 


“ A skillful translation of a well-known and esteemed German work which treats of Egyptian antiquities in the light of 
modern discoveries, and thereby supplies a recognized English want.” — The Times (London). 


“ A better or fuller work on the subject could hardly be desired. 


It covers the whole range of Egyptology, and the 


author has shown a singular skill in gathering together all that is likely to interest the general reader. A most fascinating 


book.” — The Scotsman. 


Fust Published. New Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
LECTURES ON THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES. 


The Fundamental Institutions. By the late W. Ropertson Smitu, M. A., LL. D., author of ‘The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Chureh,” “ Kinship and Marriage in Early Arabia,” etc., etc. Second Edition, revised and enlarged by the 


author. 8vo, cloth, $4.00, xe?. 


Miss Simcox’s Great Work. 
Primitive Civilizations: 

Or, Outlines of the History of Ownership in Archaic Com- 
munities. By E. J. Sumcox, author of ‘“‘ Natural Law,” 
etc. 2 vols. 8vo, $10.00. 

** A very valuable contribution to historical knowledge.”’ 
— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. aa : 

‘* On those remoter times and less known historic regions, 
Miss Simcox’s work throws a new and welcome light.” — 
Providence Fournal. : 

‘* A vast addition to‘our economic knowledge.”’ — Roches- 
ter Union and Advertiser. 





Studies in Biblical Archeology. 
By Joseru Jacons. Corresponding Member of the Royal 
Academy of History, Madrid. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
SFust Published. 
Syriac Literature. 


By Wituram Waicut, LL. D., Professor of Arabic in the 
University of Cambridge. 12mo, $2.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 


A Muarterlp: 


Devoted to the Study of Individuat and 
Social Ethics ; Theoretical and Practical. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTE E: 
HENRY C. ADAMS, Ph.D., Ann Arbor. G. VON GIZYCKI, Ph. D., Berlin. 


FELIX ADLER, Ph. D., New York. HARALD HOFFDING, Ph. D., Copenhagen. 
GIACOMO BARZELLOTTI, Ph. D., Naples. FR. JODL, Ph. D., Prague. 

STANTON COIT, Ph. D., London. J.S. MACKENZIE, M.A., Cambridge, Eng. 
ALFRED FOUILLEE, Ph. D., Paris. J. H. MUIRHEAD, M. A., London. 


JOSIAH ROYCE, Ph.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Managing Editor, 8S. BURNS WESTON, Philadelphia. 


JANUARY, 1894 (Vol. IV., No. 2). 


The Relation of Ethics to Jurisprudence........ JoHN GRIER HIBBEN, Princeton College. 
POURS CIOS ORE THE FECT BIDE 6.6.0.6 6.0.0 0:0:005.0'0:0 09.0400 4030-044009000% J. S. MACKENZIE. 
‘Tne Social Ministzy OF Wealth. .. 5.0 .000cc0sceccoccececeessecsss HENRY C. ADAMS. 
An Aspect of Old Age Pensions... . 2.2.00 sssscveccescovece M. J. FARRELLY, LL. D. 
DOREY SOG TS PORN. oo oc oo sc esse siesiewics RAFFAELE MARIANO, University of Naples. 
APRIL, 1894 (Vol. IV., No. 3). 
ee: Sees Oh PN ois os os cco ecSs vecedecceasoas F. H. BrRADrey, Oxford. 
EE ANNI 6 6.5 seis oss ddn a nes ewe see eae eenee HEnry C. LEA, Philadelphia. 
pe ee ek aren err ee BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
The Combination of Capital... .......-......+....e0eeeeé0ePres. E. BENJ. ANDREWS. 


Relation of Ethical Culture to Religion and Philosophy. 
: FREDERIC HARRISON, London, and FELtx ADLER, New York. 
“Italy and the Papacy”. ..........scsseeerees Monsignor SATOLLI, Washington, D.C. 


JULY, 1894 (Vol. IV., No. 4). 
I NE TIDE, os bs akicdsnaciness is ccasawes Right Hon. A. J. BALFouR, London. 
Effect of the Clerical Office upon Character. 


Rev. LANGDON C. STEWARDSON, Worcester, Mass. 
Religious Sentiment and the Moral Problem in Italy. 


GIACOMO BARZELLOTTI, University of Naples. 


Te LAs OF CORMIENG «o's <.< cases es cvcnyesensoces Rev. HASTINGS RASHDALL, Oxford. 
OR aac iccinss wSke 2bS de swe oma WILLIAM KNIGHT, University of St. Andrews. 
The Punishment of Children. ......cccccssescessccccecs M. M. MANGASARIAN, Chicago. 
OCTOBER, 1894 (Vol. V., No. 1). ' 

EMME. occ cccccsccrsccccsvccgeseereres Professor HENRY SIpGwick, Cambridge, Eng. 
The Limits of Individual and National Self-Sacrifice............ F. H. BRADLEY, Oxford. 
Women in the Community and in the Family............. Mary S. GILLILAND, London. 
EGNCs ANd BiGleey. ..... 202s .cresseveseses EDMUND MONTGOMERY, Hempstead, Texas. 
National Character and Classicism in Italian Philosophy . . LuicI FERRI, University of Rome. 
Rational Hedonism. ...........s0 E. E. CONSTANCE JONES, Girton College, Cambridge. 
a The Practical Value of Ethics. ............ccsceceses J. S. MACKENZIE, 

* (Italy and the Papacy..............++5. WILLIAM CHAUNCY LANGDON. 


MR. KIDD’S “SOCIAL EVOLUTION” IS REVIEWED IN THIS NUMBER BY D. G. RITCHIE. 
BOOK REVIEWS are an important part of each number. 


* A journal which certainly cannot be overlooked by those interested in broad ethical questions.” — Belfast North’n Whig. 
“This is the ablest of all magazines dealing with ethical questions, and is simply indispensable to students and thinkers 


on these subjects.”” — Boston Herald. 
PHILADELPHIA: 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 


11S S. Twelfth Street. 
YEARLY 68.50. - - - - - |, SINGLE NUMBER, 65 CENTS. 






















































OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
COMPLETE POETICAL AND PROSE WORKS. 


Riverside Edition. With Portraits, Notes by Dr. Hotmgs, etc. Vols. 1-10, Prose 
Works. Vols. 11-13, Poetical Works. In 13 volumes, crown 8vo, each volume, $1.50; the set, 
$19.50; half calf, $35.75; half calf, gilt top, $39.00; half levant, $52.00. 

. The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. | 7. A Mortal Antipathy. 

. The Professor at the Breakfast-Table. | 8. Pages from an Old Volume of Life. 

. The Poet at the Breakfast-Table. g. Medical Essays. 

. Over the Teacups. 10. Our Hundred Days in Europe. 

. Elsie Venner. II, 12, 13. Poems. 

. The Guardian Angel. 


Om pw N 


POETICAL WORKS. 

Poems. Household Edition. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.50; full gilt, $2.00; half 
calf, $3.00 ; levant, or tree calf, $4.50. 

Family Edition. Illustrated. 8vo, full gilt, $2.50. 

Handy-Volume Edition. 2 vols. 24mo, gilt top, $2.50. 

IWustrated Library Edition. With 32 full-page Illustrations and Portrait. 8vo, full 
gilt, $3.00 ; half calf, $5.00; levant, padded calf, or tree calf, $7.50. 

Songs in Many Keys. 16mo, $1.50. 

Astrea; The Balance of Illusions. 16mo, 75 cents. 

Songs of Many Seasons. 16mo, $2.00. 


Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle, and Other Poems. 16mo, paper, 
15 cents. 


The Iron Gate, and Other Poems. With Portrait. 12mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Before the Curfew, and Other Poems. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


THE BREAKFAST-TABLE SERIJES. 
The Autocrat. The Professor. The Poet. Airthday Edition. Revised, with new 
Prefaces and Engraved Title-Pages. Each work, in two volumes, 16mo, gilt top, $2.50. The 


Series, 6 vols. 16mo, gilt top, $7.50; half calf, $13.50; half levant, $18.00 ; polished calf, or full 
levant, $24.00, ze. 


The Autocrat (1 vol.). Poems (2 vols.). Handy-Volume Edition. 3 vols. 24mo, 
$3-75; half calf, $6.75; seal, $10.50. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table. With about 60 Illustrations, many of them 


full-page, by HowaArRD PYLE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, $5.00; half calf, extra, gilt top, $8.50 ; 
half levant, $9.00; full polished calf, $10.00, me¢. 


Illustrated Poems. With an etched Portrait and 70 Illustrations. 8vo, full gilt, 
$4.00 ; morocco, or tree calf, $9.00. 

The Last Leaf. With 20 Phototypes. 4to, $10.00. 

The Last Leaf. Mew Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

The School-Boy. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.50; morocco, or tree calf, $7.50. 

Dorothy Q., A Ballad of the Boston Tea-Party, and Grandmother’s Story of Bunker 


Hill Battle. With a Portrait of Dorothy Q., and about too Illustrations, by Howarp PYLE. 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The One-Hoss Shay, How the Old Horse won the Bet, and The Broomstick Train. 
With Preface by Dr. HoLMEs, and 62 Illustrations and decorations by How’.RD PYLE. 12mo, 


$1.50. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
John Lothrop Motley. 16mo, $1.50. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. In Series of “ American Men of Letters.” With Portrait. 
16mo, $1.25. 


SELECTIONS FROM DR. HOLMES'S WORKS. 
The Oliver Wendell Holmes Year-Book. Selections for Every Day of the Year. 


With a fine portrait. Attractively bound. 16mo, $1.00. 
Holmes Birthday Book. 24mo, $1.00; flexible levant, $2.50. 
Holmes Calendar Book. 32mo, parchment paper, 2; cents. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 
4 Park Street, Boston ; 11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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“A DELIGHTFULLY WRITTEN BOOK.” 
THE 


GOSPEL AND ITS EARLIEST INTERPRETATIONS: 


A Stuay of the Teaching of Jesus and its Doctrinal Transformations in 
the New Testament. 


By ORELLO CONE, D.D. 


The object of this work is to elucidate the teaching of Jesusand to present 
both in their relation to it and to one another the principal types of religious 
doctrine contained in the New Testament. 

“The scholarship, skill, and spiritual insight and sympathy evinced have created a picture of the 
teaching of Jesus and of the Pauline, Johannine, and other transformations and interpretations of it 


which, I believe, is unique in our language, and which will be welcomed and appreciated by all who 
are interested in the supreme question of our age.’”’— President J. G. SCHURMAN, of Cornell Uni- 








versity. 


“An admirable sketch of the vicissitudes of Christian doctrine within the limits of the canonical 
writings.” — Dr C. H. Toy, of Harvard University. 

“Rev. Dr. Cone’s second volume in the field where he is so erudite a scholar, so candid a thinker, 
and so lucid a writer, will confirm the high position at once accorded him by discerning readers of his 
work on ‘Gospel Criticism and Historical Christianity.’ "»— Zhe Literary World. 

“Handles the subject with perfect candor, learning, and skill, yet not without the caution and 
reverence that belong to every phase of biblical exegesis.” — Zhe National Baptist. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, viii-413 pp., $1.75. 
NEW YORK AND LONDON: 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 





Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 





The Natural History of Intel- 
lect, and Other Papers. 


A new volume of Essays, now first collected, by 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON. Xiverside Edition. 
With an Index to Emerson’s Works. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.75. Little Classic Edition, 18mo, 
$1.25. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. 


New Cambridge Edition. From new plates, 


large type, opaque paper, and attractively bound. | 


With a Steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

This volume presents Longfellow’s Complete 
Poems (including Christus) in a form which pro- 
mises to be the ideal one-volume edition of this 
universally popular poet. 


Greek Lines, and Other Ar- 


chitectural Essays. 

By Henry VAN BruNT. With illustrations. 

Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

These essays, taken together, form a full and in- 
teresting illustration of the growth of architecture 
in its two great divisions, Greek and Gothic, with 
special reference tothe development of architecture 
in America, and its application to the needs of the 
American people. 


The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast=Table. 


By Dr. Hotmes. Holiday Edition. Withtwo 
Portraits and 60 Illustrations by HOWARD PYLE. 
A superb gift. 2 vols. crown 8vo, $5.00. 


Massachusetts: Its Histori- 
ans and its History. 


By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, author of “ Life 

of Richard Henry Dana,” “ Three Episodes of 

Massachusetts History,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.00. 

Mr. Adams claims for Massachusetts leadership 
in the struggle for political freedom, but —contrary 
to the impression given by many historians — 
proves her to have been fora long period guilty of 
| religious intolerance. His book is extremely inter- 
esting and of great value. 


The Life and Writings of 
Jared Sparks. 


Comprising selections from his Journals and 
Correspondence. By HERBERT B. ADAMS, pro- 
fessor in Johns Hopkins University. With six 
Heliotype Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00. (Edi- 
tion limited to 500 copies, printed from type.) 
An excellent account of the life-work of Jared 
Sparks, the first professor of historyand a president 
| of Harvard College, editor of Zhe North American 
| Review, and biographer of Washington and Frank- 
lin, including many letters from illustrious men 
and literary contemporaries of his, — Jefferson, 
Madison, Marshall, Story, John Quincy Adams, 
| Webster, Clay, Cass, Cushing, Wheaton, Edward 
Everett, Alexander H. Everett, George Ticknor, 
William H. Prescott, George Bancroft, Lord Hol- 
|land, Lafayette, and DeTocqueville. 
NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 
by my Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions, Whispers heard. 
DEAF ie: to help more cases tnan all similar devices 


combined. Help ears as glasses doeyes, Sold by; 
|, Hiscox only , 863 Br’dway,N. ¥. Send for bosk of proofs REB 
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“The Charm of Fapan has taken hold of his Spirit.” 


Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan 


By Lafcadio Hearn 


Author of “Stray Leaves from Strange Literature,” etc. With a suggestive 
cover design. 2 vols. 8vo, $4.00. 


SECOND EDITION 


One will find in these volumes descriptions of travel, wonderful accounts of 
famous temples and neighborhoods, charming stories of personal experience, and 
not a few pictures which, by their marvelous accuracy and sympathetic touch, recall 
the natural wonders of the sea-girt Islands of the Sun; but beyond and above those 
things which the skilled traveler and literary artist transfers to his pages, Mr. Hearn 
has succeeded in photographing, as it were, the Japanese soul. There seems to be 
something in his own physical and intellectual make-up that renders him sensitive 
on all sides to what is peculiar in the Japanese character.— ew York Evening 
Post. 

Dwelling among the people, learning their language, making himself in many 
ways like them, Mr. Hearn has been able to seize and record a host of impressions 
to which the average traveler and tourist are utter strangers. . . . His volumes 
form a rich storehouse of delight to the reader, and material for the scholar. Some 
of the sacred places have been seen through foreign eyes for the first time by Mr. 
Hearn. He presents us a wonderful picture of the Japanese soul. What Mr. Per- 
cival Lowell has attempted on one side by means of speculation, comparison, and 
reasoning, Mr. Hearn gives us from exceedingly close observation, long and patient 
and sympathetic waiting, and profound comparison, —all issuing in a literary per- 
formance of the highest merit. ... Altogether this brace of volumes forms a unique 
addition to our knowledge of the mind of the people of Japan. — Literary World, 
Boston. 

All that a book of travel can possibly be, that Lafcadio Hearn’s “ Glimpses of 
Unfamiliar Japan” is. It is distinguished by intelligence, subtlety, sympathy, a 
color-sense of extreme delicacy, and, above all and more enduring than all, it has 
charm. Nothing more fascinating has been written of Japan and her people, unless 
perchance that lotus-perfumed idyl of Loti’s Japanese summer, and even that is far 
from plucking out the heart of their mystery like Mr. Hearn’s prolonged and sym- 
pathetic study of them, crowned by a comprehension nowhere more evident than in 
the unique chapter on “The Japanese Smile.” The charm of Japan, intangible and 
volatile as a perfume, has taken hold of his spirit, — the soft, sweet blue of its sky, 
the tender color of its waters, the exquisite charm of its interiors, where the least 
object appeals to one’s sense of beauty with the air of something not made, but 
caressed into existence. — Milwaukee Sentinel. 

In these twenty-six papers on Japan there is a wealth of wondrously artistic prose. 
There are passages with a sonorous roll that float one along like the swell of the 
sea. Then will come sharp and broken dialogues, keen-sighted descriptions, plain 
statements of fact, and accurate, painstaking scholarship. There are smooth places 
and rough places, harmony and discord, but predominant everywhere is style. — 
New York Tribune. 

Not “glimpses ” of Japan are these, but ultimate pictures of its sea and its shore, 
of its rice fields and mountains, the thoughts and the lives of its princes and peas- 
ants, their spirit and instinct, their hopes and their memories, the fears and the joys 
of arace.... A very great book.— /Vew York Times. , 





** For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


4 Park Street, Boston. 11 East 17th Street, New York 
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“ The Heart of New England.” 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


Life and Letters of John Greenleaf Whittier. 


By SamuEt T. Pickarp. With seven etched Portraits and Views. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $4.00; half calf, $6.50; half calf, gilt top, $7.00. 

Large-Paper Edition, uniform with the Large-Paper Edition of Whittier’s 
Works. 2 vols. 8vo, $8.00, et. 


This is the authorized biography of Mr. Whittier, arranged for while he 
was yet living. Mr. Pickard was closely connected with him, enjoyed his 
full confidence, and was intrusted with all available material for his Life. 
He has produced a work which the lovers of Whittier will welcome with 
sincere gratitude. He tells the story of Whittier as the shy Quaker boy; 
as feeling the impulse, and steadily increasing in the power, to express him- 
self in verse ; as becoming a clarion voice in the great struggle for Freedom, 
then a pure and uplifting voice in uttering the highest human aspirations, 
commanding the heartiest respect, and winning the sincerest affection of 
the nation. 

Mr. Whittier’s letters include not only those to famous men, like Channing, 
Garrison, Sumner, Dr. Holmes, Lowell, Bayard Taylor, and scores of others, 
but those to friends less distinguished, yet no less successful in calling forth 
the frank and friendly sentiments which caused his letters to be highly prized. 


Whittier’s Complete Poetical Works. 


New Cambridge Edition. From entirely new plates, printed from large type, 
on opaque paper, and attractively bound. With a Biographical Sketch, 
Notes, Index to Titles and First Lines, a Portrait, and an Engraving of 
Whittier’s Amesbury home. Uniform with the Cambridge Longfellow. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or full levant, 
$5.50. 

This volume presents Whittier’s Complete Poems in the same form as the 
Cambridge Edition of Longfellow’s Poems, which has proved exceedingly 
satisfactory, and is in such constantly increasing demand as to show that the 
public appreciates the comprehensive character of the volume, and the un- 
usual excellence of its typography, paper, and binding. 


Whittier’s Complete Poetical Works. 


New Handy-Volume Edition. In four beautiful volumes, large type, opaque 
paper, tasteful binding. With four Portraits and a View of Whittier’s Oak 
Knoll home. Uniform with the Handy-Volume Longfellow. 4 vols. 16mo, 
$5.00; half calf, extra, gilt top, $9.75 ; full morocco, flexible, in fine leather 
box, $9.75; full calf, flexible, $12.75. 


This is an entirely new edition, from new plates, and in all respects is like 
the Handy-Volume Edition of Longfellow’s Poems published last year, which 
is a tavorite with lovers of choice books, and which, like the Cambridge Edi- 
tion, is steadily increasing in popular demand. Each volume has a Portrait, 
the four representing the poet at different periods of his life. 
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THE FARTHEST EAST 
Four Books by Percival Lowell 





Occult Fapan: The Way of the Gods. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.75. 


This is a careful and prolonged study of the Shinté faith of Japan in its more 
unfamiliar forms and mysterious usages. It adds not a little to a philosophical ex- 
planation of hypnotism, and indeed, of human consciousness. It is no second-hand 
report, but is based on thorough personal observation and participation in more or 
less of the mystic rites described. The great interest of the revelations made in 
the book and its engaging and ever alert style cannot fail to secure for it a wide 
reading. 


Noto : An Unexplored Corner of Fapan. 


16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 












































The author describes a journey of a few days in one of the least interesting parts of that 
travelers’ Paradise, Japan, and he contrives to make the most ordinary incidents delight- 
ful. We can recommend the volume in the most unhesitating manner to all readers who 
like good things of this class, and shall look forward for the coming of fresh work from 
Mr. Percival Lowell’s pen. There is nothing in this book to quote, for no single passage 
can give an accurate impression of its most personal charm,—an easy playfulness full of 
wit, and yet without a single story. — Zhe Atheneum (London). 


Chosén: The Land of the Morning Calm. 


A Shetch of Korea. Splendidly Illustrated from Photographs by the 
Author. 4to, gilt top, $5.00; half calf, $9.00; tree calf, $12.00. 
New Library Edition. With many of the above Illustrations. 8vo, gilt 
top, $3.00; half calf, $6.00. 


A great deal more than a mere narrative of residence in Korea. It goes to the bottom 
of the whole question of the main characteristics of the three far-Eastern nations, China, 
Japan, and Korea, mixing philosophical views, new information, personal recollections, 
and witty remarks, in such fashion as to conciliate the tastes of all classes of readers. .. 
Fortunately for the subject, it has been taken in hand by one who had the verve of youth 
allied to the curiosity of a scientist. ‘These serve as torches that light up with a pictur- 
esque beauty the cavernous recesses of the Hermit Kingdom. ... The extreme beauty of 
the illustrations. — Fapan Gazette (Yokohama). 


The Soul of the Far East. 


16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Contents : Individuality ; Family ; Adoption; Language; Nature and 
Art ; Art; Religion ; Imagination. 

With a literary skill and facility and copiousness of choice language equal to his thorough 
analytical power, Mr. Lowell gives first the results of the examination of the far-Eastern 
family and the ifstitution of adoption. He then puts their language, art, and religion 
under dissection. .. . He is careful to quote as authorities only those whose names carry 
their own guarantee of accuracy. As at least one very large side of truth, his little book 
is an original and fascinating contribution to our knowledge of the extreme Orient. . . . 
Building better than he knew, Mr. Lowell has either innocently, or covertly with a pur- 
pose, slipped into the hands of the scientific and religious missionary a most powerful | 
argument and warrant. Not only should the Mission Boards furnish a copy to their 
clerical emissaries, but the governments of China and Korea, not to say of Japan, might 
well recommend its study as a text-book. — Zhe Nation (New York). 


*,.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston. = = = = = “a = «11 East 17th Street, New York. 












































CPOE UUM] 
The amily Library 
7 of British Poetry. 


1 ex- EDITED BY JAMES T. FIELDS 


hand 


reor | AND EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 

de in 

wide With Steel Portratis of Hood, Spenser, Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Marvell, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Collins, Cowper, 
Burns, Scott, Coleridge, Southey, Moore, Byron, and 
Keats. Royal 8vo, 1028 pages, full gilt, $5.00; mo- 


Ii 


of that rocco, or tree calf, $10.00. 

lelight- 

: Ae This is beyond comparison the fullest and best single-volume collection of British 
yassage Poetry ever published. It contains as much as twelve ordinary volumes, yet the 
} full of type is large enough for easy reading. The Editors, widely known for their 


familiar acquaintance with English Literature, their trained literary judgment, 
and their cultivated taste, were at great pains to include in wis book the best 
work of all British Poeis of any distinction. 
by the The work extends from the middle of the fourteenth century to the present, in- 
12.00. cluding specimens of the wonderful development of poetic genius in its varied 
0, gilt | forms from Chaucer to Swinburne. 
The Editors have taken care to make a collection that might conscientiously be 
bottom commended for families. 
, China, 


lections, Thoroughly versed in the poetry both of an earlier and later day in 
PTS... ; English literature, uniting the habit of studious research with the diligent practice of the literary 
of youth art, trained to the exercise of the critical faculty in the spirit of generous and wise appreciation 
oh ae rather than of cynical and sullen disparagement, and with the fine sense of spiritual beauty in its 


most delicate and subtle expression, which is at once the condition and the evidence of bigh mental 
culture, the editors have produced a volume which gave large scope to these traits, and which pre- 
sents a noble example of their felicitous application. — New York Tribune. 


Readers will be grateful for the unerring taste thal has admitted no 
trash and gleaned so thoroughly the poetry which the world loves. The editors are to be specially 
ire and commended for giving in nearly every case adequate specimens of the different autbors, printing 
long poems, which satisfy, rather than disconnected bits as specimens. Thev have given the public 
a magnificent volume, worthy to be everywhere a household favorite. — Hartford Courant. 


thorough : a : 

pew oo If a more magnificent volume of poetry than (bis bas ever been 
_ pom compiled and published, it bas not been our good fortune to see it. — Christian Advocate (New 
ittle boo York). 

ga The work is certainly a notable one of its kind, the best, indeed, 


powerful that editorial diligence and skill have yet given to the public. — New York Evening Post. 
y to their 
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CONTINENTAL HISTORY. 


A Group of books covering important epochs in the history of several European 


I. 


_ - 


nations, notably France, Germany, and Italy. 


France under the Regency. 


With a Review of the Administration of Louis XIV. By James Breck PErR- 
Kins, author of “ France under Richelieu and Mazarin.” 


“ He is to be praised for having produced a work, on a period of French history comparatively obscure 
to English readers, of the highest degree of readableness, and bearing every mark of thorough investiga- 
tion and candid temper. He is, at the same time, a student who is able to take views of his own of the 
events and characters of this epoch. His characterizations of Louis XV., of Floquet, of Colbert the great 
—¥ of Finance, of Cardinal Dubois, and the Regent, are admirable delineations.” — Zhe Literary 

orld, 


The Eve of the French Revolution. 


By Epwarp J. LowELt. 


“ We find his book to be as thorough as it is readable. . . . A better exposition of the proximate causes 
of the Revolution, and a more trustworthy account of the political and social institutions of the age that 
precede it, need not be desired.” — New York Examiner. . 


The First Napoleon. 


A Sketch, Political and Military. By Joun C. Ropes. With Maps and Ap- 
pendices. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00. 


“Surely here are contradictions enough — a man who was at once the lawgiver to his people and the 
embodiment of the reforms of his time, and a mere gamester in war and politics, playing with the desti- 
nies of peoples for the mere excitement of strong sensations. Yet it is no part of the duty of the historian 
or essayist to try to make a man’s character appear consistent. This has been the fault of nearly all the 
writers upon Napoleon. It is the excellence of Mr. Ropes’s sketch that he judges Napoleon as he would 
judge other great men. . . . This is a study of his whole career, political and military, and the result is a 
sketch — or rather a completed picture — of wonderful force and clearness.” — Zhe Critic (New York). 

“ We know of no book in which the life of Napoleon is so well told, in so few words, as in this.” — WV. Y. 
Times. 


4, 5. The Dawn of Italian Independence. 


Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 1814, to the Fall of Venice, 1849. By 
WittiaM R, THaver. With Maps. Two volumes. 

« A valuable contribution to the study of a somewhat obscure section of recent European history. To 
trace at once the inward growth of the sentiment of Italian nationality, and the outward fortunes of the 
movement for unity and independence, through the dark period from the Congress of Vienna to the capture 
of Venice by Radetsky, —that is the aim which Mr. Thayer steadily follows through the two volumes of 
his history. .. . He has brought to his task great industry and patience, no small degree of political 
insight, and, as the book shows, an exceptionally wide knowledge of Italian history and literature... . 
Mr. Thayer writes history in a broad and philosophic spirit.” — Zhe Spectator (London). 


The Reconstruction of Europe. 


A Sketch of the Diplomatic and Military History of Continental Europe from 
the Rise to the Fall of the Second French Empire. By Harotp Murpock. 
With an Introduction by Jonn Fisker, and several Maps. 6 volumes, crown 
8vo, each $2.00 ; the set, cloth, in a box, $12.00 ; half calf, gilt top, $21.00. 

“ An historical work exceedingly interesting in style, and extremely valuable by reason of its scope. It is 
needless to say that the history of the Continent between 1850 and 1871 is full of the most intense interest. 
No romance possesses anything like the interest of the history of the twenty years covered by Mr. Mur- 


dock’s book. He has told the story with admirable mastery of its main lines, and with decided narrative 
power.” — The Christian Union (New York). 


*,% For sale by ali Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
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Abraham Lincoln. 


By Joun T. Morse, Jr. Two volumes, 16mo, $2.50. 


' “Asa specimen of what critical biography should be, this book is to be commended. It 
is an effort, honestly executed, to discover the truth about Abraham Lincoln and to reveal 


the man as he actually was; . . 


. and the interest he has given to his narrative is such that 


it is difficult to lay the book aside until it is finished.” — The Academy (London). 


“We hope that we have indicated, for we could only indicate, the rare worth of Mr. 
Morse’s book, which ought to be read by every American. As a Life of Lincoln, it has no 
competitors ; as a political history of the Union side during the Civil War it is the most 
comprehensive, and, in proportion to its range, the most compact.” — Harvard Graduates’ 


Magazine. : 


Fohn Quincy Adams. 

By John T., Morse, Jr., author of “A Life 

of Alexander Hamilton,” etc. 
Alexander Hamilton. 

By Henry Cabot Lodge, author of “ The 

English Colonies in America,” etc. 
Fohnu C. Calhoun. 

By Dr. H. Von Holst, author of the “ Con- 

stitutional History of the United States.” 
Andrew Fackson. 

Prof. William G. Sumner, author - of 
* History of American Currency,” etc. 


Fohn Randolph. 


By Henry Adams, author of “ New Eng- 
land Federalism,” etc. 
Fames Monroe. 


By D. C. Gilman, President of Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore. 


Thomas Fefferson. 
By John T. Morse, Jr. 

Daniel Webster. 
By Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Albert Gallatin. 


By John Austin Stevens, recently editor of 
the “ Magazine of American History.” 


Fames Madison. 


By Sydney Howard Gay, author (with Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant) of “A Popular His- 
tory of the United States.” 


Fohn Adams. 


By John T. Morse, Jr. 





Fohn Marshall. 


By Allan B. Magruder. 


Samuel Adams. 
By Prof. James K. Hosmer, author of 
“ Young Sir Henry Vane,” etc. 
Thomas Hart Benton. 
By Theodore Roosevelt, author of “The 
Winning of the West,” etc. 
Henry Clay. 


By Carl Schurz. 2 vols. 


Patrick Henry. 
By Moses Coit Tyler, author of “ History 
of American Literature,” etc. 
Gouverneur Morris. 
By Theodore Roosevelt. 


Martin Van Buren. 
By Edward M. Shepard. 


George Washington. 


By Henry Cabot Lodge. 2.vols. 


Benjamin Franklin. 
By John T. Morse, Jr. 

Fohn Fay. 
By George Pellew, author of “Woman 
and the Commonwealth,” etc. 


Lewis Cass. 


By Andrew C. McLaughlin, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of History in Michigan University. 


Other volumes to be announced hereafter. 


Each volume, uniform, 16mo, gilt top, $1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 
%4% For sale by ali Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
: Houghton, Ditlin and Company, 


4 Park Street, Boston ; 11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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Published Monthly i in the Interests of Liberal Religion 


“Tae Non-SECTARIAN, as its name: ‘ike dea: is thoroughly non-sectarian in spirit and 
practice. Among its contributors are fod reptesentatives of all the various liberal socie- 
ties, including Unitarian, Universalist, Jewish, Independent, Ethical and Congregational, as 
well as those who are well-known as broad and liberal thinkers along scientific lines. 

Its aim, as it has always been; is edifeational— not mercenary. It seeks to serve as an 


active ally with the various societies in. promulgating liberal ideas, cultivating progressive 


live thought, and encouraging resedtch i in a scientific Spirit, ‘Not only among their members, 
but among those whom they do not reach— ‘the unchurched masses ”— whose tendency 
is away from, rather than toward, all. religious organizations. 

While its growth has been more.rapid, and its influence more wideepeomt than was ex- 
pected, it has not as .yet received that substantial support which is the sure guarantee of 
increasing and permanent success. It, therefore, appeals to every one who has at heart 
the cause for whic! it is laboring, for that hearty and active codperation which will secure 
increased circulation, and thus insure a wider field of usefulness, and a larger revenue 
with which to meet a steadily increasing expenditure. 


HENRY R. WHITMORE, Editor,. . ... . St. Louis, Mo. 
W. S. CROWE, D.D.. . . Associate Editor, Newark, N. J. 
REV. J. F. SCHINDLER. General Agent, . Whitewater, Wis. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Rey. JOHN SNYDER, St. Louis, Mo. H. W. THOMAS, D. D., Chicago, Til. 

R. C. CAVE, St. Louis, Mo. ROBERT COLLYER, D. D., New York. 

W. L. SHELDON, St. Louis, Mo. E. L. REXFORD, D. D., Boston. 

Rabbi SAMUEL SALE, St. Louis, Mo. ALEXANDER KENT, D. D., Washington, D. C. 
Rabbi LEON HARRISON, St. Louis, Mo. Hon. JOHN MONTEITH, Sausalito, Cal, 

Rey. J. E. ROBERTS, Kansas City, Mo. Rev. LEWIS J. DUNCAN, Streator, Tl. 

Rev. JACOB MERRIFIELD, Manchester, Mich. Rev. T. ERNEST ALLEN, Grafton, Mass. 

Hon. WM. H. COLLINS, Quincy, IIL. Prof. J. N. PATRICK, Streator, I}, 

Rey. JOSEPH H. CROOKER, Helena, Mont. Prof. W. B. SMITH, Ph. D., New Orleans, La. 
Rev. HOWARD McQUEARY, Erie, Pa. Rey. CHAS. F. BRADLEY, Quincy, Til. 

Rev. We. D. SIMONDS, Madison, Wis. MERWIN-MARIE SNELL, Chicago, Il. 

B. P. POWELL, Clinton, N. Y. M. M. MANGASARIAN, Chicago, TL 

Rey. A. N, ALCOTT, PF! gin, Hl. Rev. H: D. STEVENS, Perry, Iowa. 

AMOS CRUM, D. D., Webster City, Iowa. Rev. J. L. DINSMORE, Chicago, Ml. 

Rey. R. M. MARSH, Peoria, Ml. . Rey. LESLIE W. SPRAGUE, San-Francisco, Cal. 
Prof. CASSIUS J, KEYSER, St. Louis, Mo. MARION D. SHUTTER, D. D., Minneapolis, Mina. 
Prof. F. A. CHRISTIE, Meadville, Pa, Mrs. ANNA KERN BAYLISS, Sterling, Dl. 
Rey. DWIGHT M. HODGE, Franklin, Mass. Rey. H, 0. HOFFMAN, Bloomington, IL 

Rey. R. F. JOHONNOT, Oak Park, Ml: Rey. J. H.. ACTON} Aurora, Til. 

Rey. JAMES GORTON, Marshalltown, Iowa, . -| Miss REBEKA FL J.ESEM, Quincy, Til. 

Rev. A. J. WELLS, Redlands, Cal. Rev. A. JUDSON RICH, Milford, ye H. 


Rev. J. W, CALDWELL, St. Louis, Mo. Rey. F. W. BETTS, Syracuse, N. 





Prof. JAS. T. BIXBY, Ph. D., Yonkers, N. ¥. Rev. J. T. SUNDERLAND, Ann itiee; Mich. 
SUBSCRIPTION ONE ROLLAR’ PER ANNUM. 


*,* Any magazine or periodical furnished at /ess than publishers’ price if ordered from 
us in connection with the Non-Sectarian. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE TO ANY NEW ADDRESS 


Canvassers Wanted Everywhere on Liberal Cash Commission 


THE NON-SECTARIAN PUBLISHING CO. 
813 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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